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LETTERS OF DR. THEODORE TURQUET DE MAYERNE TO 
THE SYNDICS AND EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF GENEVA 


By THOMAS GIBSON, M.B., C.M. (Edin.) 


KINGSTON, ONTARIO 


FOREWORD 


QUET DE MA- 
iin YERNE, son of Louis, 

BAS the historian of Spain, 

and Louise Macon, his 

~~ Wife, sprang from a fam- 
ily of the Protestant faith in the north 
of Italy. The only place name which 
resembles Mayerne known to the ar- 
chivists of Geneva is that of Magherno, 
in Lombardy, near the town of Lambro, 
14 km. northeast of Pavia, and 28 km. 
southeast of Milan. It is surmised that 
the de Mayernes came thence to Chieri 
in Piedmont and later emigrated to 
France because of their religion. De 
Mayerne’s parents escaped from Lyon 
to Geneva during the killing times 
which followed the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. 

Théodore, their second son, called 
after his godfather Théodore Beza, was 
born the next year, on September 28, 
1573. His University in Arts was Hei- 
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delberg, and in medicine Montpellier, 
under Rivirius, who was one of the 
physicians attached to the court of 
Henri 1v. De Mayerne followed his 
chief to Paris and within a few years 
was appointed one of the junior royal 
physicians, and began to teach Phar- 
macy and Surgery. His use of chemical 
remedies, and especially of mercury 
and antimony, led to his being read out 
of the Paris Faculty. A few friends 
stuck to him, however, and, as Guy 
Patin would have it, “poisoned the 
sick along with him.” 

The assassination of Henri tv and the 
indispensable condition of becoming a 
Catholic if he expected to succeed Doc- 
tor Laurens as chief physician led de 
Mayerne to welcome King James’ invi- 
tation to come to London as chief phy- 
sician to himself and his household. 
This came to pass in or about the year 
1612. His retaining fees and perqui- 
sites amounted to at least £5000 per 
annum according to present values, and 
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his private practice brought him large 
sums in addition. When his eldest 
daughter’s marriage was being dis- 
cussed by the gossips it was agreed that 
‘‘she was the richest bride in England.” 

De Mayerne became a fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians in 1616 


and was knighted in 1624. After the 


deaths of Queen Anne and of James, he 
became chief physician to Charles 1 and 
Queen Henrietta Maria. After the 
tragic death of King Charles, de Ma- 
yerne at the age of seventy-five with- 
drew from active practice and settled in 
the village of Chelsea, next door to Sir 
John Danvers, whose wife was the aunt 
of Dorothy Osborne, ardent loyalist 
and charming letter writer. She and 
her mother and younger brothers were 
then sheltered under the roof of a rela- 
tive in favor with the party in power, 
while Sir Peter Osborne was holding 
Castle Cornet in Guernsey for the 
King. De Mayerne so much admired 
Dorothy that he called her “daughter’”’ 
and would have had her marry his eld- 
est son had not the youth been carried 
off by some malignant fever. 

At Chelsea de Mayerne passed the 
peaceful evening of his days, seeing now 
and then some old friend and patient 
like Sir Francis Conway the elder, his 
former neighbor in Saint Martin’s 
Lane, reading the new books, grave and 
gay. and, perhaps, arranging his case 
records. He died on March 22, 1655 in 
his eighty-second year, and was buried 
in the crypt of St. Martin’s in the Fields 
beside his first wife, Marguerite de 
Boetslaér, her two infant sons, and two 
sons and a daughter of his second 
marriage to the Hon. Lady Isabella 
Joachimi, sister of the Marquis de 
Montpouillon. His eldest daughter, 
Elizabeth, Dorothy’s bosom friend, 
died in childbirth at the Hague, aged 
twenty-one. A tablet in the chancel of 


Chelsea Old Church bears her name 
“dulcissima, lectissima, carissima,” 
doubt her sorrowing father’s tribute. 
The ponderous funeral oration, ep. 
titled “‘Inaccessible Glory, or, the Ip. 
possibility of seeing God’s Face whily 
in the Body,” was preached in St, Mgr. 
tin’s by Thomas Hodges, minister of 
God’s Word at Kensington, nigh Lop. 
don. The booklet which contains jt js 
dedicated to his widow and to “her vir. 
tuous daughter Madame Adriana de 
Mayerne, Baroness of Aubonne.” Adri. 
ana was the sole survivor of seven chil- 
dren of the two families. The departed 
physician is thus described: 


As to learning he was a living library 
replenished with variety, and _ possessed 
a large soul and wisdom as the sands 
upon the sea shore, and _ knowledge 
brought forth clothed with such language 
as spoke him no less an orator than an 
artist. He was very compassionate to those 
not able to retribute aught to him. His 
last sickness was a complication of many 
sad, afflicting diseases, in which he be- 
haved himself patiently and devoutly. 
Drawing near to his end, he made a s 
voury, sound, solid confession of his faith. 


Chemistry was a lifelong hobby of 
de Mayerne’s, especially the chemistry 
of pigments. He defined a certain oxide 
or salt of copper which proved of great 
service to his Genevan Huguenot 
friend, Jean Petitot, the greatest minia- 
turist in enamel of his day. It served 
to render facial coloring more deli- 
cately. De Mayerne was the friend of 
Van Dyck, of Lely and especially of 
Rubens, during the period of nearly 
a year which that great artist spent In 
London as ambassador for the Spanish 
Netherlands. There are four portraits 
of de Mayerne ascribed to Rubens, of 
which by far the best was numbered 
100 at the sale of his effects after his 
death. Lord Lansdowne, John Hopp 
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ner, John Wanamaker and the late Dr. 
Aspell were successive owners. 
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Genevan pharmacists, in whose hands 
it bécame a specialty of the city for at 


The only Mayernian formula which least a century. 
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still persists in the British Pharmaco- 
poeia is the lotio nigra, or black wash, 
a suspension of black mercurous oxide 
resulting from the mixture of calomel 
and lime water. He called it his mer- 
cury water, and used it, well diluted 
with plantain water, in such skin con- 
ditions as intertriginous eczema. 

He invented an eau cordiale, proba- 
bly some kind of liqueur. The secret 
of its making he left, together with one 
of the Rubens portraits, to his niece, 
Mme. de Frotté, who later became 
Mme. de Windsor. She gave it to two 


His great medical legacy was the im- 
mense collection of case records, found 
among the Sloane collections in the 
British Museum. A rare folio entitled 
“Opera medica” contains a large selec- 
tion out of the mass culled by Dr. Jo- 
seph Browne, “Doctor of both facul- 
ties,” and published at London in 1700 
and 1701. It contains also a pharmaco- 
peia of his own favorite formulae, and 
a special group of prescriptions used 
in the treatment of Queen Anne and 
Queen Henrietta Maria. 

The longest day-to-day record, with 
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post-mortem report, describes the fatal 
illness of that brilliant and beloved 
youth, Henry Frederic, Prince of 
Wales, who died in 1612 of the “new 
disease’’ of that year. Dr. Norman 
Moore, in the St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital Reports for 1881, drew attention 


to this as the first account of a well- : 


observed case of typhoid fever. _ 

These records with their long discus- 
sions as to the causes and courses of 
carefully observed symptoms and signs, 
and their portentous engines of phar- 
maceutical attack upon the same, re- 
veal, as well perhaps as is possible for 
us, the medical thought and practice 
of the seventeenth century. 

Thirty-five years after de Mayerne’s 
death, a committee of the College di- 
gested from the case records a “Praxis 
medica,’’ published in London in 1690, 
and pirated the following year at Augs- 
burg, with the addition of a tract upon 
the treatment of pregnant women in 
which there are interesting reports of 
Peter Chamberlen’s practice in certain 
emergencies. This was Peter senior, 
reputed inventor of the obstetric for- 
ceps. He was one of Queen Anne’s phy- 
sicians. Iwo years later the contents of 
the Augsburg edition were issued in 
France, with the additions of de Ma- 
yerne’s tract on the treatment of gout, 
and a very complete index. ‘Thus 
widely, even so long after his death, did 
his prestige persist. 

Availing himself of the suggestion 
of Mr. Nicholson, librarian of ‘Edin- 
burgh University, the writer obtained 
from M. Roch, archiviste d’Etat at Ge- 
neva, complete copies of the letters 
written by de Mayerne to the Syndics 
and Executive Council at Geneva. The 
first refers to the tragic death of his 
elder brother in a duel; the others, of 
much later date, show us our physi- 
cian as unofficial agent for his beloved 


native republic at the court of his ma 
ter King James 1 at the opening of the 
Thirty Years’ War, when the fate of the 
Protestant states in central Europe 
hung in the balance.’ 

The writer’s thanks are due to M. Gustaye 
Vaucher, sous-archiviste at Geneva, for his 
ample notes in elucidation of references tg 
persons and events in the letters, and to his 
friend, Prof. Marcel Tirol, of the French ée. 
partment at Queen’s University, Kingston, 


for his kindness in revising the text of the 
translation. 


Dre MAYERNE’S LETTERS 


To the Magnificent and Right Hon. 
orable Lords, the Syndics and Council 


of Geneva:—May it please your Lord. 
ships? :— 


The tragic death of my brother,’ who 
returned from abroad intending to risk 
his life in defence of our common coun- 
try, leads me to appeal to you for jus 
tice. I should not have delayed so long 
before summoning to my aid that spirit 
which, pure and without regard of per- 
sons abides in your august Council, but 
for the unbelievable shock which the 
horror of such sad news brought upon 
me. I am confident that what you ren- 
der to everyone else you will not deny 
to me: to me, I say, your fellow-citizen, 
now pleading on behalf of a dead man 
so nearly related to me, whose similar 
parentage should prove a weighty argu- 
ment. This confidence, I say, leads me 
to ask, very humbly, that justice should 
be done, and that the culprit whom you 
hold in custody should suffer the pen- 
alty proper to one guilty of an act s0 
rash, so cruel, and so contrary to divine 
and human law. 

I am aware that he has highly placed 
friends, and enjoys the patronage of 
the Queen and that she has written to 
you to urge you to set him at liberty. 
The present state of public affairs, and 
possibly other causes of which I am If 


norant, may prevail to hold your judg- 
ment in suspense, but, in spite of this, 
1 cannot believe that from the living 


spring of justice itself any decision can 


issue which may be to my prejudice. 
The crime is an atrocious one; the na- 
ture of the place,in which it was com- 
mitted aggravates it, and although the 
prisoner is a subject of the King, it 
seems to me, and I implore you to think 
this reasonable, that he should live ac- 
cording to the laws and regulations of 
the country in which he finds himself, 
and should submit to the penalties im- 
posed upon those who presume to vio- 
late them. 

Hearken to my just complaints, My 
Lords, and do not, if you please, let 
anyone force your judgment, or tram- 
ple under foot your authority to my 
prejudice. God requires that you ren- 
der to each his just right and I cannot 
believe that you would flout His au- 
thority. 

The servant of Sieur de la Roche- 
Giffart, the murderer of my brother, 
has represented the facts in your court 
to the advantage of his master. On the 
strength of this evidence the act de- 
creeing his pardon is already being 
framed: but I still feel assured, as he 
is in your just hands. 

It is my part to ask:that your accus- 
tomed sense of right should be brought 
to bear upon the information of which 
I shall procure the delivery to you, so 
that clearly established justice shall be 
done to the ashes of the dead, and to 
his desolate family. 

To this end, I ask in all humility 
that whatever recommendation may 
come from France, you would suspend 
your judgment as to what the Queen 
wishes until the facts shall have been 
made clear. It is but reasonable to hear 
both sides, and God wills that those 
who hold the scales as well as the sword 
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should, after well weighing the minut- 
est particulars, absolve the innocent 
and punish the guilty. I have times 
without number seen you close your 
eyes and shut your ears to all sorts of 
special pleadings and false pretences. 
I expect this all the more in the 
ent case when I am pleading the caus 

of one who had the honour-to be your 
fellow-citizen and deserved to die to 


_ better purpose in your service. 


My father will not fail to unite his 
humble petitions with my own. For the 
present he has not been able to do so, 
being: far from your Court, in bad 
health, and it may be not yet aware of 
the calamity which, by disturbing the 
tranquillity of his old age, will over- 
whelm the remaining years of his life, 
unless God will take pity on us. 

Forgive my importunity, and lay it 
to the charge of my grief. 

Do us justice, in the name of the 
living God, and I shall more than ever 
be bound to pray for your prosperity 
and for the safety of your State, to 
which I owe my life and my nurture. 

I am and shall ever remain Magnifi- 
cent and Right Honorable Lords, your 
most humble and obedient servant, 

De Mayerne 
At Fontainebleau, this end of May 1611. 


To the Magnificent and Right Hon- 
orable Lords, the Syndics and Council 
of Geneva:—May it please your Lord- 
ships:— 


There is no need to thank me for 
the discharge of duties which my re- 
gard for the common weal, and the 
obligations due to my birth and resi- 
dence in your neighbourhood naturally 
impose upon me. God grant that the 
outcome of my endeavours may corre- 
spond to the degree of my concern for 
the preservation of your State. Be as- 
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sured that when I return to the Court 
of my master, the King of Great Brit- 
ain, I shall not let anything hinder 
my efforts to secure for you the happy 
effects of his good-will, in view of the 
urgency of your affairs. At any rate, 
I shall not fail in my urgent advocacy 
of your cause. You honour me by being 
willing to be guided by my advice in 
this matter. May God guide me to 
_ views profitable to you, and prosper my 
endeavours. You shall hear from me as 
soon as possible: the imminent danger 
will be enough to spur me on, and I 
shall always consider the public weal 
before that of my own family, whom, 
in spite of the danger, I am sending 
to share your good and evil fortunes. 
Please take special care of them while, 
on my part, I exert myself on your be- 
half. Counsel them how they must act 
if matters grow too warm. By your 
kindness to my wife and children I 
shall judge of the good-will which you 
bear to him who is and ever will be, 
Magnificent and Honorable Lords, your 
most humble and obedient servant 
De Mayerne 

At Aubonne,* 31st October 1621. 


To the Magnificent and Right Hon- 
orable Lords, the Syndics and Council 
of Geneva:—May it please your Lord- 
ships:— 


My health, which has been disordered 
for some days, has kept me here till 
now, and has so far delayed the exer- 
cise of the care I intend taking in your 
interests. There will still be time 
enough, if God grant me grace, for ev- 
erything to turn out as well as I hope 
and desire. | 

You continue to honour me too much 
and load me with a sense of your esteem 
when you ask my advice about a letter 
which Mons. Durand has written to 
you. The zeal which he shows for the 


Republic, he wishes to have a very def. 


safety of his native land is laudable, ang 
his willingness to devote his life in he 
service ought to be made use of, Ajj 
his family are noted for generosity and 
courage. But observe that before he 
asks for and with difficulty obtains 
leave of absence from the Most Serene 


nite instruction from you, concerning 
which I am sure that you will in plenty 
of time make provision, so that neither 
you nor he may be disappointed. 

As to what he tells you about the 
Chevalier Peyton,’ Colonel of the Eng. 
lish soldiers who are overseas, I believe 
it offers a good chance to explore more 
fully the disposition of the King my 
master, which I cannot conceive to be 
other than very friendly and enthusi- 
astic with regard to sending you help. 
If he did not rebuff the men of Venice 
in the matter of the Valtelline,® and in 
other matters which the Republic has 
upon its hands, I feel sure that for the 
sake of the Common Cause, the thing 
of most importance in his eyes, he will 
not spare himself. This, nevertheless, 
must be put to the proof. 

One great difficulty is that it is im- 
possible to bring English troops safely 
through so many enemy countries. If 
it were only that Spain wished so far 
to flatter us as to allow some slight ap- 
pearance of delaying her plans by re- 
tiring to make thereafter a greater ad- 
vance! But that idea my mind cannot 
accept, as our enemies to-day have wind 
and tide in their favour. At all events it 
can only do good to thank the afore- 
said Chevalier for the affection which 
he shows you, and to urge him to con 
tinue therein and to hold him in play 
until you discover what is the decision 
of His Majesty with regard to you. As 
for his quitting his post and setting out 
from Venice, at your request, to go and 
ask for help, it would not be a course 
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fitting for a man of his rank as Colo- 
nel, and I am very sure that he would 
not get support; but if you should write 
or cause it to be represented to His 
Majesty that, under stress of need, hav- 
ing been advised by Mons. Durand, 
who is one of your fellow-citizens, and 
a man of known integrity, that Colonel 
Sir Henry Peyton, a subject of His Maj- 
esty, desires to receive His Majesty's or- 
ders to go to your assistance with such 
troops as His Majesty would be willing 
to grant you—a favour which you very 
humbly request owing to the favourable 
report which you hear of this gentle- 
man—this, I believe, would be the 
course it would be wise to pursue. But, 
to speak truth, you have more need 
of money than of men, who, before 
they shall have reached you, will be 
much reduced in numbers. ‘Thus the 
money-chest of the captains will be full 
and the real succour will be bankrupt. 

For fear you should fail in this, if 
the rumour of a siege or other hostile 
movement should continue to seem 
well founded, then ask for both men 
and money. Iniquum pete ut aequum 
feras,'—as the proverb has it. 

In all this affair make use of Mons. 
Wake,* were it but to point out to His 
Majesty how close is the danger which 
menaces you. Means will be found to 
help things on in regard to other mat- 
ters, but I remain of the opinion that 
an agent to represent you here is ur- 
gently required. But since the Council 
has taken up this matter one must wait 
for their considered judgment. 

As to the personality of the Colonel 
I cannot report anything. The good 
opinion of Mons. Durand is worth 
something, and Holland is a good 
school for the making of captains. Ask 
Chevalier Ashfield if he knows him. 

Just as soon as I have seen the King 
I shall write to you what I shall be 
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able to find out, and also about other 
matters which may be useful to you 
which may come to my ears. 

May God preserve you, as of old, and 
continue His miracles for your safety 
to the confusion of your enemies. As 
for me, let my services be freely at your 
disposal, who am one who will, while 
life lasts, bear himself with faithfulness 
and devotion to you, to prove how truly 
he is, Magnificent and Right Honorable 
Lords, 

Your most humble and obedient 
servant 

| De Mayerne 

I intended starting tomorrow, but. 
to give you time to take counsel 
whether, concerning the business I am . 
writing to you of, you have some mes- 
sage for me, I shall delay my voyage 
for a day. 

At Lavigny, 13th November 1621. 


To the Magnificent and Right Hon- 
orable Lords, the Syndics and Council 
of Geneva:—May it please your Lord- 
ships:— 


The delays which I have been com- 
pelled to endure by the way having pro- 
longed my journey home, it has been 
impossible up till the present moment 
to attend to those commissions with 
which ‘I so willingly charged myself 
concerning the welfare of your State. 
Although arrived on this side the sea 
I have not been able to find an oppor- 
tune time conveniently to turn His 
Majesty’s attention to your grievances, 
nor to show him your needs, which I 
shall not fail to do as soon as he may 
be pleased to give me audience. You 
shall be advised forthwith as to how 
I succeed. 

But, to begin with, you must know 
that on arriving I found Parliament 
dissolved and more _ controversies 
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among us than I could have wished, 
so that I fear affairs domestic will dis- 
tract us from thinking of foreign poli- 
tics. Moreover, considering that you 
have good friends who write and assure 
us on this side that your terrors are but 
panic, and your alarms false, but that 
they have worked to good purpose, of 
the happy results of which you will be 
conscious and even already may be per- 
_ suaded, for they have compelled you 
to take serious precautions for your 
safety. ‘hey say also that you have no 
further reason to be afraid. If this is 
indeed so I praise God for it; but I 
cannot believe it, seeing as I do the 
progress that is being made all over 
Europe to advance the general design 
tending to our overthrow. 

Realise on your part, moreover, that 
this nation has kindly given large and 
liberal donations for the poor strangers 
taking refuge in this country, so much 
so that I fear that fresh endeavours for 
the same object might prove irksome, 
out of season, and quite unfruitful. I 
offer this as my own opinion, but I 
shall nevertheless continue to sound the 
ford, and to report to you. Meanwhile, 
keep me informed of what passes over 
there, that I may make it known in due 
time and place. 

There is talk here of some treason 
discovered in your city. If this is true 
there is the end of the argument of 
those who regard your just fears as friv- 
olous and without foundation. May 
God preserve your State, on whose be- 
half I would risk a thousand lives if I 
had them; meantime I shall not let 
pass any chance of proving to you by 
my diligence and my affection that I 
am in truth, Magnificent and Right 
Honorable Lords, 

Your most humble servant, 

De Mayerne 
At London, 12th January 1622. 
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To the Magnificent and Right Hon. 
orable Lords, the Syndics and Coungj 
of Geneva:—May it please your Lord: 
ships:— 


I have received your letters conyey. 
ing your desire to hear of the succes 
of my encounter with the King my 


‘master concerning the welfare of your 


affairs. Believe me that it is with ex. 
treme impatience that I have been com. 
pelled to endure a delay so irksome to 
me who am so full of a desire for our 
success, and to you who have need of 
prompt decisions. The health of His 
Majesty has been disordered; his af. 
fairs are so many and so pressing that 
up to this moment he has put me off 
from day to day. 

At last I am commanded to attend 
at Court next week. At present it is in 
the country, as is the custom at this 
scason. Assurance of audience I have 
and the promise of my business being 
promptly attended to. This done I shall 
let you know by the next messenge 
what you may expect, and since you 
are pleased to value my advice, I shal 
frankly let you know what may seen 
to me feasible. 

I leave these issues and their execu 
tion to your own prudence, which 
amid such urgent circumstances, wil 
know how to weigh well and to bal 
ance the possibilities of the presen 
crisis. You must have received letter 
of mine and learned from them in wha 
case we are over here, from which yo 
may anticipate the outcome of our cor 
sultation. Yet, very often events tur 
out quite contrary to our anticipation: 
and, since the attempt will cost notl 
ing, one must sound the ford in goo 
earnest. You have done wisely in n¢ 
sending any deputy here; the time fc 
this is not yet, nor should it be dete 
mined upon until the state of _affal 
be such that your just demands woul 
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not suffer a rebuff. Otherwise, if you 
urge your cause inopportunely, your 
prestige will suffer a calamitous blight 
at a time like this when a bold bluff 
avails as much as a strong hand. 

Nothing will hurt you so much over 
here as opinions which may be ex- 
pressed about you that your enemies 
pay no attention to you, that the jeal- 
ousy of the Princes, your neighbours, 1s 
your salvation, and that you are apt 
to give credence to false alarms. I repel 
these ideas as much as I can, but the 
position I hold at court lays upon me 
bounds which I cannot and ought not 
to overstep. 

It were well if you made me, from 
time to time, aware of what is going 


on so that I might be at’ your service | 


in terms of the opportunity. Be assured 
that I shall not let any such chance go 
by, but, on the contrary, shall take both 
pains and pleasure in going to meet it, 
and seeking to prove to you that I cher- 
ish the honor of being at your service, 
and that I shall never be false to the 
duty which obliges me to remain at all 
times, Magnificent and Right Honor- 
able Lords, 

Your most humble and very affec- 
tionate servant 

De Mayerne 

At London, 26th January, 1622. 


To the Magnificent and Right Honor- 
able Lords, the Syndics and Council of 
Geneva:—May it please your Lord- 
ships:— 


At last, after tedious suspense and 
many delays, I have had an opportunity 
of conversing with the King, my master, 
about your affairs and the straits in 
which the plans being matured against 
your Republic at present place you, 
news of which comes to you from all 
quarters. Even in your own city letters 
have been found which prove the peril 
imminent, even to the extent of reveal- 
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ing the most serious as well as the minor 
dangers that beset you. I have made it 
plain that to be willing to doubt the 
facts is as if one should put out one’s 
eyes. Besides, I have gone far beyond 
what I promised you, and, to spare you 
the trouble and expense of an ambassa- 
dor, I have tried to gauge the good-will 
of His Majesty towards your Republic, 
and the extent of the aid which you may 
hope for from him. 

To go on with my story, I find that 
your apprehensions of danger are be- 
lieved to be founded upon fears rather 
than upon facts. His Majesty receives 
assurances daily that the intentions of 
His Highness of Savoy (whose plans 
are reported to be honestly revealed to . 
his agent) do not aim at you, nor at 
your neighbours, for they go much 
further afield. The reason assigned for 
these alarms, which had been excited in 
you so seriously when I was with you, 
is to keep you on the alert, and to make 
you take thought for your own safety by 
fortifying your city and providing all 
things needful for every emergency, 
especially, to bring about the return of 
Mons. de Lesdiguiéres® into Dauphine. 
Behold here pious frauds and most of- 
ficious caution-givings, worthy to be 
reckoned among works of super-eroga- 
tion. Nevertheless, His Majesty, judg- 
ing that smoke cannot appear in the 
absence of fire, counsels you to be on 
your guard, just as you now are doing, 
to be suspicious in all things without 
letting it be evident. Yet do not alarm 
yourselves without reason, nor summon 
help from your friends when it is not 
necessary, for fear that crying “wolf, 
wolf” too often, without clear cause, 
you should after all be deserted in your 
hour of dire need. 

In order to be certain as to the actual 
state of affairs, His Majesty is writing to 
his agent Mons. Wake, requesting him 


410 


to keep his eyes open in your interests, 
and to remind His Highness” to respect 
his fealty sworn to you and your neigh- 
bours, the breach of which could not 
but be shameful and prejudicial to a 
Prince of his character and desert who, 
amidst. the doubtful issues of enter- 


prises so unrighteous and detestable be- - 


fore God and men, ought to expect 
nothing but loss, opprobrium and dis- 
aster to his reputation. Such an eventu- 
ality cannot be thought possible by His 
Majesty who expects of His Highness 
that he should act in accordance with 
the assurances which he has often given 
with regard to your profit and safety. 

If we were living in the golden age, 
and if the eve of Christmas" did not so 
often return in my memory, I might 
easily allow myself to make protesta- 
tions on behalf of so great a prince as 
His Highness, but, in spite of all guar- 
antees, a letter of sufiiciently ambiguous 
character, which I have just received 
from Piedmont, leads me to say to you 
that the only thing to be done is to pre- 
pare for the worst, and that those who 
put themselves in a resolute posture of 
defence are not usually attacked. If I 
learn more you shall have word of it. 

Above all things His Majesty reminds 
you to be of one mind in your city, and 
to stifle all seeds of internal strife, which 
are the destroying cancers of democra- 
cies, as the things which happened in 
the Canton of the Grisons’* may prove 
to you. If you know that there are false 
brethren among you let them be: torn 
from your midst—also, in view of the 
distrusts bred by rumour and imagina- 
tion, be careful not to dissolve those 
links of alliance upon which your very 
existence depends. Address yourselves 
to your nearest and best neighbours, 
the men of Berne, and show your grati- 
tude for the good-will and promptitude 
which they show by assisting you at all 
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times. Give orders that your citizex 
should live on good terms with their. 
smother all quarrels at their birth; pay 
mutual visits frequently. So shall you; 
enemies, seeing your harmony, think 
thrice before they attack you. Guard 
well your gates, knowing precisely who 
come and go. This I advise owing to 
a rumour current here that Prince 
Thomas” has entered your city in dis 
guise in the company of a merchant. 
Value this news at the same price that 
I put upon it. 

As matters now stand with you, His 
Majesty advises that you send to the 
King of France asking for payment of 
your subsidies" and that he should take 
measures for your protection, a duty 
devolving upon him from father to son. 
Thank him also for the message which, 
through his ambassador, he has sent to 
His Highness, and implore him to con- 
tinue his good-will towards your State, 
and to take your cause in hand, as he 
has promised to do should anyone assail 
you. 

As to the affection of the King, my 
master, regard that as entirely devoted 
to your prosperity, and be assured that 
the safety of your Republic is dear to 
him, and that, if the state of his own 
affairs should permit him to furnish 
you with a grant of money worthy of 
himself and convenient for your neces- 
sities, he would not wait for you to ask 
for it. 

But he has things at home which 
must be done, and his own people have 
need of all available funds for the re- 
covering of the Palatinate, on which 
His Majesty’s mind is set.’® To this end 
he is to levy, from the tenth of March 
next, a body of troops both foot and 
horse. There is no sign at present that 
he desires or expects to raise more 
money, either from funds of his own 
or from his town’s people, already bur- 
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dened as they are by various charges. So 
do not importune His Majesty if you 
are not compelled by necessity and ac- 
tual pressing danger. Should such a 
thing happen and His Majesty have re- 
liable news of it, especially through his 
ambassadors (whom you should make 
faithful heralds of your actual perils) 
you shall not be deserted, for then both 
the King and his people will render you 
all the help in their power according 
to the demands of the emergency, 
within the limits of their means. 

So, for the present, you had better 
not send anyone here, and when you 
decide to do so warn me in time, so 
that I may take soundings as to whether 
he will be welcome. Give me often your 
news and be sure that where I am you 
shall not lack either agent or advocate. 
For the present I can only pass on to 
you what I heard from His Majesty's 
own lips, and this you will accept as 
evidence of my good-will. 

I commit to your care my family 
who are within your walls. Thus you 
possess me completely since you have 
the best part of myself. As is my duty, 
I consecrate to you my heart’s love, and 
shall, while life lasts, devote my prayers 
and endeavours to your service, being 
by my birth and my natural loyalty, 
Magnificent and Right Honorable 
Lords, 


Your most humble and affectionate 
servant, 


De Mayerne 
London, 17th February 1622. 


To the Magnificent and Right Honor- 
able Lords, the Syndics and Council of 


Geneva:—May it please your Lord- 
Ships:— 


The present letter is to inform you 
of the despatch which I sent by the 
regular post of last week containing, 
in a letter addressed to your Seigneurie, 


4ll 


all that I have been able to do on your 
behalf, and what you may expect from 
us in the future, of which the repetition 
would only be superfluous. I shall await 
news from you as to the reception of 
my letters, and your fresh directions, 
if it seems good to you to make further 
use of me. 

I understand that you have sent an 
agent to His Majesty of France, as much 
to request payment of the annual sub- 
sidies you have been accustomed to re- 
ceive, as to seek again His Majesty's 
good-will, the chief pledge of your 
safety, and of the promotion of strong 
opposition to the designs being formed 
against your State. And in truth you 
have good reason to pursue this course. _ 
For I must tell you, although I do not 
think you are so ill informed as to be 
ignorant of the fact, that the Ambas- 
sador of His Highness, your neighbour, 
resident in France, has twice recently 
with great emphasis urged His Majesty 
of France to abandon the protection of 
your city, thus exposing it to the am- 
bition of this Prince who will never 
allow you to be at peace. The reply has 
been in your favour, and such as public 
faith-keeping imposes upon a great 
King, son of Henry the Great, who was 
careful not to leave his allies in the 
lurch, much less those who were placed 
under the shelter of his wings. 

These representations, however, al- 
though for the present disallowed, have 
not been put completely out of court: 
one does not remain without hope of 
overcoming through our importunity. 
I have come to this conclusion through 
speech with our ambassadors who are 
reliable witnesses of all these happen- 
ings | 

Therefore, whatever promises, oaths 
or compliments you may receive never 
cease from urging His Majesty to in- 
terpose his authority so as to turn to 
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naught the machinations of your ene- have promised but also taken lied 
mies. I have no doubt, that the King oaths to perform. His Majesty has no 
and His Council will give this policy little influence with His Highness, who 
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their hearty support, since the honour 
of His Majesty is pledged for the safety 
of his allies. The immediate interest 
of France is bound up with the protec- 
tion of you and your State. 

The King, my master, has written 
from hence to Mons. Wake, his resi- 
dent with His Highness, to bring to 
bear upon him the full weight of His 
Majesty’s authority and prestige, so as 
to prevail upon that Prince to remem- 
ber that the most exalted are the most 
bound to hold to what they not only 


has found him a good friend and help- 
ful at need. 

I trust, therefore, that this will clinch 
the matter, especially when all the 
world sees you inaccessible to surprise 
attack, and your city well provided, 
your fortifications completed, and 
manned by good soldiers of one mind 
with the whole people, ready to resist 
to the last extremity—one with you 
alike in heart and hand. : 

Do me the honour, from time 
time, of making me aware of all that 


mos 


‘ 
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and where you believe that 


happens, 
my concern and my fidelity may for- 
ward or facilitate your affairs do not 
spare me. By using me in these ways 


you may be sure that I shall always 
prove myself to be, Magnificent and 
Right Honorable Lords, 

Your most humble and affectionate 

servant 
De Mayerne 
At London, 25th February 1622. 

I have thought it well to send you the 
enclosed copy of the letter which His 
Majesty wrote to Mons. Wake, to show 
you how much he has your safety at 
heart. 


A copy of King James’ letter to Mons. 


Isaac Wake, Chevalier Resident for His 
Majesty with His Highness of Savoy:— 


To you, our leal and well beloved, 
greeting: — 

Since the first rumours which were 
spread abroad of the Duke of Savoy's 
secret plan to attack or surprise the city 
of Geneva, or some of the neighbour- 
ing Protestant States, your letters have, 
from time to time, given us so much re- 
assurance to the contrary that we, rely- 
ing upon your reports, have rested to 
some degree satisfied. But now we are 
advised, from so reliable a source that 
we cannot possibly doubt its veracity, 
that the aforesaid Duke has the fixed in- 
tention of making an expedition against 
the Canton of Berne, or one of the ter- 
ritories belonging to that Republic. 
Therefore, in view of the friendship 
we bear them and considering the con- 
sequences of such an enterprise, if suc- 
cessful, upon the state of religion in 
those regions, we should have just cause 
to suspect that his designs are formed 
not against those places only but have 
Geneva as their later objective. At any 
rate we cannot but take cognisance of 


the facts, and we enjoin you to do so in 
our name. 
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Give him to understand that we shall 
be mightily astonished if he reveal any 
such fixed intention, in view of the in- 


_ fluences which have several times led 


him to set about establishing himself 


in our good opinion, by your means. 


He protests that he has other objects 
in view in levying those men of war 
which have recently given cause for so 
much remark. In reply you shall tell 
him that we find this the more strange 
because such a course of action (if we 
are well informed concerning it) is di- 
rectly opposed to a solemn oath and 
declaration which he made by his re- 
cent treaty with the Seigneurs of Berne. 
We have, up to the present hour, found 
this Prince to be a man of honour in . 
all his doings, and therefore we wish 
him to do justly in this matter, so that 
we may still give absolutely no credence 
to what we have heard touching this 
matter (although we have been well 
assured that some part of his forces are 
already on the borders of the aforesaid 
State of Berne) . So far we see in actual- 
ity that which others dread may hap- 
pen. We only wish that, by the friend- 
ship between us, he should abstain 
from giving the slightest cause for sus- 
picion to his aforesaid neighbours, or 
to the city of Geneva, of any evil intent 
which he is fostering against them. 

Our object is that those who perhaps 
are living over sure of the interest they 
presuppose us to have with the Duke 
may not find themselves deceived in 
trusting to a foundation upon which 
they had relied without cause. 


Given at our Court at Newmarket 
the 19th February, the 19th year of our 
reign over Great Britain, France and 
Ireland. 

[Signed] James Rex 
with seal of the Signet of 
the Arms of His Majesty 


re 
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[And on the outside—To our leal and 
well beloved Sir Isaac Wake, Chevalier, 
Our agent with the Duke of Savoy.] 


To the Magnificent and Right Honor- 
able Lords, The Syndics and Council of 
Geneva:—May it please your Lord- 
ships:— 


I have not only delivered but read 
your letters to His Majesty and have 
explained to him your causes for alarm, 
also your well-grounded reasons for 
fearing everything with which you have 
been threatened during the past year, 
especially those preparations which you 
see but too clearly a few steps beyond 
your own walls. I can assure you that 
the affection of this great King towards 
your State is in nothing diminished, 
and that in the presence of imminent 
danger you would not be deserted. His 
Majesty made this clear to me when 
I conveyed to him your thanks, by the 
care which he has shown in pleading 
your cause with His Highness of Savoy, 
and arranging that the obstruction to 
the transport of grain should be re- 
moved. 

In regard to fresh complaints about 
renewed prohibitions of the same kind, 
and as to certain consequences proceed- 
ing therefrom, His Majesty replied 
that, if inconvenience arises, he believes 
you have no reason to fear, and this on 
account of information from Mons. 
Wake his agent in Savoy, which is as 
follows:—The Count of Scarnafiggi,” 
ambassador for His Highness at the 
Papal Court, having been there so- 
licited to urge his master to join a 
league of all the Princes of Italy to 
repel invasions which strangers, and 
especially heretics, designed to make 
against their country, with promises of 
assistance in the besieging of your city, 
had replied that such was not His High- 


ness’ intention, for he had other 

in mind and wished to hold to hj 

treaties with you. Believe this in 0 f 

as well-founded evidence shall enab} 

you to decide, since you are on the 
Further, the aforesaid Mons. Wake 

reports that when the Pope asked His 


Highness to transport 100,000 sacs of 


wheat out of Piedmont to combat the 
very high cost of food stuffs among the 
Ferrarese, he was at first quite definitely 
rebuffed. Later, by his continued ast. 
ing, he obtained one quarter of the 
amount. From this you may conclude 
that the obstruction complained of is 
in order the more conveniently to sup 
ply the Pope, and to provide for the 
feeding of the men of war which His 
Highness supports in his kingdom. If 
you complain to His Highness that a 
breach of the treaty-of St. Julien" is 
involved his answer will disabuse your 
minds, and you will clearly realise what 


you should fear or hope. 


In view of the journey of the King 
of France to Lyon, His Highness has 
resolved to betake himself thither ac- 
companied by the Crown Prince and 
Madame Chrestienne,” and, as report 
says, is determined to pray the King to 
give peace to his people, and to tum 
his armies against Valtelline, for the 
recovering of which country, and per- 
haps for other designs beyond the 
mountains, His Highness might be able 
to offer those troops which are now like 
a mote in your eyes. If this be true you 
will rest free from alarm; nevertheless, 
do not neglect to be on your guard. 

On this journey, if it is made, there 
will be found His Lordship the Vis 
count of D——— [original script dam- 
aged here] ambassador of the King of 
Great Britain to France, who left Lom 
don two days ago. He has letters of 
credit with him, and is empowered to 
treat with His Highness in regard to 


‘ 
‘ 
in 


whatever affair may arise. Do not miss 
this opportunity of pressing your cause 
_make strenuous use of it through 
some agent of strong character, and one 
zealous for our religion. He will be 
able, by the King’s prestige, to obtain 
an actual promise from His Highness 
to live as a good friend to us, to observe 
treaties, and to banish all occasions of 
suspicion. Further, I do not believe 
that you could have an agent at Court 
more able than he to render useful 
service to your cause. 

I have given some memoranda to His 
Lordship the Ambassador bearing upon 
your affairs. He has promised me to 
employ himself in that regard. ‘The 
King, our master, has also laid com- 
mands upon him. If this mission does 
not succeed and if you feel that you 
require his intervention with the King 
with whom he is in good odour, and 
if for that end you think that I can be 
of use, command me. Besides the obli- 
gations laid upon him by his mission, 
I have the honour to be very well liked 
by him, and I shall be able to serve you 
in this matter. 

There arrived here yesterday an am- 
bassador from the Emperor, we know 
not yet upon what errand. One imag- 
ines it may be some attempt to arrange 
a treaty for the giving back of the Palat- 
inate and Electorate which may be 
completed at Brussels. May God pros- 
per it. I so much fear the opposite 
alternative that I dare not count on the 
readiness of nations who hold on to 
things so tightly. Time will enlighten 
us. 


© Let us pity the miseries of others and 
prevent them from coming upon our- 
selves. May God keep you and grant 
you as great security and happiness as 


you can wish, Magnificent and Right 
Honorable Lords, 
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Your most humble and obedient 
servant 
De Mayerne 
At London 4th April [old style] 1622. 


To the Magnificent and Right Honor- 
able Lords, The Syndics and Council of 
Geneva:—May it please your Lord- 
ships:— 


As it fell out, Mons. Turretini’® de- 
cided, before ‘returning to his own 
country to visit London en route. I did 
not let him go without these letters of | 
mine which will remind you, as he will 
himself tell you, that my humble serv- 
ice is at your disposal. I am rejoiced 
that his journey has been to some ex- 
tent fruitful. Although what he has . 
obtained may not be according to the 
degree of your necessities, yet in these 
days the smallest aids may turn the 
scale and mere appearances may serve 
as supports for reputation, by which 
alone do the greatest states subsist. I 
shall add that it is no small thing to 
have sounded the depth of the attach- 
ment of your friends, and to have on 
record their promises that will not fail 
for the future, in case you should be 
in straits. Would to God that we had 
been able to do something on our own 
account, as for the future we lack noth- 
ing, even beyond what we could expect, 
with the assurance that in case of need 
words will be seconded by deeds. I, at 
least, shall not be backward in asking 
for them even without waiting for you 
to tell me to do so. 

It seems opportune to tell you some 
news which has reached me from the 
same man to whom you sent one of my 
letters when I was among you. In reply 
to a letter which I had written to him 
concerning the affairs of our native 
land, complaining of everything on the 
one hand, and on the other exhorting 
him to vigilance, here are the very 
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words in which he couches his reply:— 
“Up till the present time there is not 
in Piedmont the least tendency to any 
change in the treaties with Berne and 
Geneva. Nevertheless, not only Geneva 
but also Berne and all the Protestant 
Cantons are threatened with a violent 
and dangerous storm. Geneva, however, 


is but the lesser focus of this serious © 


malady, and it is not necessary to make 
' much ado over one thousand infantry- 
men and one hundred cavalry camped 
in Savoy. It is a matter of little moment 
compared with the main objective 
which our enemies have in view. Al- 
though every possible pressure is being 
_ put upon the Duke of Savoy to involve 
him in a war with Geneva, he will 
never embark upon it without being 
fully equipped and is unwilling to be 
the first to make the plunge. But if the 
Circle of the Rhine falls into the hands 
of the Catholic Princes, then you may 
expect that the Evangelical Cantons 
will be attacked by Austria and by the 
Swiss Catholic Cantons. If this should 
happen one would expect that the 
Duke of Savoy would take his share of 
the cake. This is really the bottom of 
the mystery. All the more is it neces- 
sary that those whose concern it is 
should have an eye to the conservation 
of the Circle of the Rhine. For when 
that shall be lost all is lost. Actum est— 
The play is over!” 

There, then is our verdict pro- 
nounced, to prevent the execution of 
which we must turn every stone. One 
toils with all one’s strength, and with 
success from day to day to save the Circle 
of the Rhine. You who are so much 
nearer the seat of action will have more 
certain news of the battles which are 
being constantly fought in the Palati- 
nate. I have just heard of a brave retreat 
which the Count of Mansfeld” and the 
Marquis of Baden made in the face of 


thirty or thirty-five men, after ra ravaging 
the country of Darmstadt and bring; 
off the Landgrave prisoner. The skir. 

mish lasted two days, at the end of 
which they offered battle to the 

who wanted none of it. A little assig. 

ance would have counted for much, but 
we desire the end of hostilities. I know 
not whether this will serve our cause or 
not. Our prophets say No; but as for 
me, I say nothing. 

Mons. de Subise** has passed the 
straits and has been here these four 
days. He would be glad to discover a 
firm foundation upon which to rally 
the wreck of these past days. But just 
now everything is difficult, and the 
burden of our own concerns distracts 
us from those of our neighbours. We 
shall see what comes of it. 

Mons. Turretini and I have decided 
that it is inexpedient for Mons. Subise 
to meet him for fear of annoying the 
tutelary deities under whose protection 
you live, for they are angry at him. You 
must avoid every stone of stumbling 
yourselves, for the sanest courses are 
apt to be misconstrued, and the seeds 
of prejudice take root only too easily. 

It only remains to wish him good 
luck on his journey. It will give you 
much satisfaction to hear of the result 
of his negotiations. He will convince 
you that you have in me a man who 
will sympathise with you in your good 
and evil fortune, and who will always 
think himself honoured when, by ac 
tively employing him in your affairs, 
you show him how truly you believe 
him to be, Magnificent and Right 
Honorable Lords, 

Your most humble and affectionate 
servant 
De Mayerne 


At London, 1oth June 1622. 


} 


Tue LETTER OF ADRIANA DE MAYERNE 


To the Magnificent and Right Honor- 
able Lords, The Syndics and Executive 
Council of the City and Republic of 
Geneva:—May it please your Lord- 
ships:— 

It has pleased the Eternal to add 
affliction to affliction in our family, hav- 
ing removed at the beginning of last 
year the late Mons. de Mayerne, my 
most honoured father, of happy mem- 
ory, and before the end of the year 
the late Madame de Mayerne, my most 
honoured mother. 

She and I gave orders to one of our 
servants to deliver to Your Lordships 
letters which will assure you of our 
most humble service, and inform you 
of the intention which my late father 
had of giving a sum of money for the 
building ‘which Your Lordships are 
erecting for the poor of your city of 
Geneva, his birth-place. 

My mother’s sudden death having 
delayed the fulfilment of our plans, 
I am constrained to reiterate by these 
presents the offer of my humble service 
to Your Lordships, whom I ask to 
kindly accept the sum of two hundred 
pounds sterling, which will be paid ac- 
cording to the rate of exchange in 
French coinage, which is the amount 
which my late father willed for this 
purpose. | 

I shall not prolong my letter further, 
Your Lordships. I shall only pray that 
you will continue to cherish the good- 
will which you had for my late father, 
and to believe that I shall always study 
to be, Magnificent and Right Honrable 
Lords, 

The very humble and affectionate 
servant of Your Lordships 

Adriana de Mayerne 
From Chelsea by London, 
gist January 1656. 
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PORTRAITS OF MAYERNE 


1. By an artist unknown. It hangs 
in the rooms of the Royal College of 
Physicians in London. It was used by 
Dr. Browne for the engraved frontis- 
piece in his folio of the records. The 
subject is said to be eighty-one yéars of 
age and holds in his left hand a skull 
to which his right forefinger points. ‘The 
facial expression is eager and accords 
with the moral-pointing finger. ‘The pic- 
ture is disappointing, expresses a phy- 
sique far younger than the alleged age, 
and a personality without power or 
dignity. 

2. By P. P. Rubens in National Por- 
trait Gallery, London. This is a three- 
quarter length, seated in a black robe. 
with white linen collar. ‘There is a dim 
sculptured figure of Aesculapius in the 
background holding a rugged staff 
twined by a serpent. 

g. Unfinished crayon by Rubens, 
finished in color as to head and shoul- 
ders, at the British Museum. The figure 
is half-length, and standing, clothed 
in a loose flowing black robe. ‘The face 
is thoughtful and experience-laden, a 
life-like study of a great personality. 

4. This, which gives us Rubens’ final, 
and most convincing, rendering of his 
friend, he seems to have ‘painted con 
amore after his return home and kept 
in his own hands. It appeared as No. 
100 at the sale of his personal effects 
after his death. It is still in a very per- 
fect state. The pose resembles that of 
the foregoing sketch, but the power of 
the portraiture is magnificent, and 
there are no adventitious symbolisms. 
One feels—that was de Mayerne! 

It seems most probable that the first 
two of these by Rubens were painted 
in 1629-30 at London, that is twenty- 
five years before de Mayerne’s death in 
his eighty-second year. In 1630 there- 
fore he would be but fifty-seven years 


| 
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of age, and yet looks older than he does 
in the portrait first referred to. 

5. In the Library at Geneva is still 
another portrait attributed to Rubens. 
There is an autograph letter of de 
Mayerne’s at the British Museum of 
March 25, 1631, that is some time after 
Rubens had left London, thanking the 
painter for a portrait, the description 
of which corresponds closely with the 
details expressed in this portrait. ‘The 
opinions of specialists and of the artist 
who restored it in 1931 are against the 
idea that it is the work of Rubens. 
Might it not be that some pupil or 
pupils rendered it from the master- 
piece portrait of his friend which at the 
last moment the artist could not bring 
himself to part with? 

The chief reason against its being 
the work of his brush is the profound 
difference in the mood and type of the 
personality suggested. The Journal 
Helvétique of August, 1752 contains 
the following description: 


Here one sees the famous physician de 
Mayerne painted life-size, three-quarter 
_ length, a handsome old man with a ven- 
erable beard, the happiest countenance 
in the world, an air at once vivacious, 
and serious, and a distinguished carriage. 
He is habited in a long robe of oriental 
style, or rather like a polonaise which 
takes the place of a robe de chambre. 
The pineapple which is often put at the 
feet of Aesculapius the painter has placed 
in his hand. He has also, on his own au- 
thority placed, on a small piece of sculp- 
ture, this inscription—Non sine Numine. 
Possibly he wished to suggest thereby that 
the physician has need of divine inspira- 
tion to direct him in his art. Perhaps, 
also, he wished to apply this device in 
particular to de Mayerne who appeared 
to have been favoured with heavenly suc- 


cour so that he achieved such distinction 
in his profession. 


_‘arm spread widely apart from the 


De Mayerne died worth £140, 
sterling, which in our money would 
amount to over half a million. © 

One feels instinctively that this pop. 
trait was inspired by a totally differen, 
value-sense. ‘The attitude is rather ar. 
rogant. The left hand holds a cane, the 
and the right hand and forefinger an 
tensely raised as though the old pedant 
were hammering home some argument 
among a group of consultants (Fig. 2), 

This portrait de Mayerne bequeathed 
to his niece, Louise de Frotté, afterward 
Mme. de Windsor. The de Windsor 
whom she married in England was 
Thomas Windsor Hickman, who took 
his uncle’s family name to inherit the 
title and arms. He died in 1687, and 
his widow returned to Geneva, dying in 
1691. She left the picture to her niece, 
Mme. de Cambiagne, whose husband, 
after her death, presented it to the pub 
lic library of Geneva, where it is now. 

6. There is a portrait in the Bodleian 
at Oxford by Wollaston and (7) at 
Knowle Park, Seven Oaks, another by 
Dobson. Neither of these has been seen 
by the writer. ° 


NOTES 


1. A more extended account of de May- 
erne’s career and of his relations with vati- 
ous contemporaries will be found in A¥ 
NALS OF MEDICAL History, N.S. 5: No. 4 
315-326, 1933. The writer takes this oppor 
tunity of correcting two errors in that paper: 
(1) De Mayerne was not the physician of 
Charles u except in his royal nonage. He 
was, during de Mayerne’s lifetime, a 
King only of the Scots, and after Worcester 
durst not come near London. This same 
error occurs, strangely enough, on the title: 
page of the French edition of the “Praxis 
medica,” 1693. (2) The name Farengo m 
one of the notes at the end should be Fo 
lengo. 

The immediately following number of the 
ANNALS contained a discussion of the cot 
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tents of the Augsburg edition of the “Praxis 
m edi ca.” 


Further sources of information concerning | 


de Mayerne are: The Encyclopedia entitled: 
France Protestante, ed. 1;—Baulacre: Oeuvres 
Historiques et Litteraires, 1:163; Gautier, L.: 
La Médicine 4 Genéve contained in Volume 
go of Mémoires et Documents de la Société 
d’Histoire et d’Archéologie de Genéve, Vol- 
ume 15, contains the letters translated in this 
article. 

There is a letter from de Mayerne to Dr. 
William Harvey, of Feb. 3, 1636, on p. 361 
in the first part of Browne’s “Opera medica.” 

In Miss Margaret Hope Nicholson’s fine 
monograph, “The Conway Papers,” there are 
a few letters from de Mayerne to Sir Fran- 
cis Conway Senior. 

In the Memoirs of the Verney Family, 
under date July, 1641, will be found an im- 

‘portant deliverance by de Mayerne to a 
Committee of the Commons, concerning the 
Queen’s health, especially as to whether she 
must visit a foreign health resort or no. 

Dorothy Osborne’s account of her friend- 
ship with Elizabeth Mayerne will be found 
in No. go of her letters to her betrothed, 
Sir William Temple. 

In Sir Wilmot Herringham’s Harveian 
Oration of 1929 will be found the text of a 
resolution of the House of Lords of May 
19, 1645, asking the Commons to continue 
to de Mayerne the immunity from taxation 
which he had enjoyed for thirty years. 

2. John Calvin died in 1564, and Beza’s 
milder, more democratic regime ensued. A 
new constitution was drawn up in 1568 by 
Germain Colladon, the distinguished lawyer 
who had been prosecutor at the trial of 
Michael Servetus. Germain Colladon’s name 
is written in the copy of Servetus’ “Restitu- 
tio Christianismi” once the property of Doc- 
tor Richard Mead, now in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris. There are marks of fire 
upon the leather covers, and some have 
thought that the book may have been bound 
to the body of the martyr, as was common 
when men were condemned for heretical 
Opinions expressed in print, and rescued 
by the executioner for purposes of sale. 

The constitution established a Syndicate 
and four Councils, each greater in number 
than its senior in authority: twenty-five, 
sixty, two hundred, and a general council. 
N aturally the twenty-five were the chief ex- 
ecutives. These details explain the form of 
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address which de Mayerne uses in his letters. 

3. A law was passed at Geneva in January, 
1606, forbidding dueling upon pain of death. 
After the death of Henri 1v, Geneva was, 
in 1611, menaced by her ancient enemy the 
duc de Savoie. Her allies sent troops to help 
her, and many French gentlemen volun- 
teered, among them Samuel de la Chapelle, 
baron de La Roche-Giffart. La Roche and 
Henri de Mayerne met one day when calling 
upon a lady of the Genevan aristocracy, Mme. 
de Budé de Vérace. La Roche complained 


to this lady that for some time her doors 


had been closed to him; doubtless someone 
must have accused him of having spoken to 
her disadvantage; this he branded as a trai- 
tor’s lie worthy of death. De Mayerne took 
these words as meant for himself and made 
a cutting reply. La Roche raised his cane 
to strike him. De Mayerne stepped back, 
laying his hand upon his sword. They drew. 
and engaged. De Mayerne’s sword passed 
through La Roche’s arm at the same moment 
that La Roche’s penetrated Mayerne’s chest 
near the heart, with fatal effect. At the en- 


quiry (Procés Criminel No. 2073, Archives 


d’Etat, Genéve) La Roche swore that he had 
been on good terms with Mayerne, who had 
promised to lend him a book to help him 
to learn Spanish, and that to himself Ma- 
yerne had offered the compliments of his 
brother, Dr. Mayerne, “who,” said he, “has 
cured me of a malady of which the other 
doctors had despaired.” Henri de Mayerne 
appears to have been at the time an officer, 
because he was deputed, with La Roche-Gif- 
fart and others, to inspect the fortifications 
which were being constructed with all haste. 
There is no record of his having filled any 
other official position. 

In the end the French Queen’s influence 
prevailed, and La Roche-Giffart was released. 
He lost his life by an accident in the hunting- 
field in 1625. 

4. Baronnie d’Aubonne. Aubonne is a 
little town in the canton de Vaud, 4 km. 
from the shore of the Lake of Geneva, and 
23 km. from Lausanne. Turquet de Mayerne 
bought the seigneurie d’Aubonne on October 
4, 1620 from the canton of Berne, which then 
owned the Pays de Vaud, and which had 
confiscated the seigneurie some years before 
from Francois Villain on account of high — 
treason. After Turquet’s death, it passed to 
his brother-in-law the marquis de Montpouil- 
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lan, who, in 1670 passed it on to Jean Bap- 
tiste Tavernier, the celebrated traveler. 

5. After the death of Henri m1 of France, 
in 1589, the Senate of the Venetian Repub- 
lic was the first European power to recognise 
Henri of Navarre as the next heir to the 
throne of France. The Republic in conse- 
quence came to be regarded as a vigorous 
ally against Spain, which country had al- 
ready turned against Venice after the battle 
of Lepanto, October, 1572. The date -of Sir 
Henry Peyton’s birth is uncertain. He was 
- the son of Thomas Peyton of Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s. In early youth he saw service in the 
Low Countries. In 1606 he was knighted and 
joined the household of young Henry, Prince 
of Wales. He gave £37.510 in aid of the Vir- 
ginia colony in 1607. In 1618, with Sir Henry 
Mainwaring, he commanded a fleet in the 
service of the Venetian Republic. At the date 
of this letter Peyton was still at Venice in 
some position of importance. He died be- 
yond seas some time after 1622. 

6. From 1535 till 1714 Milan was a de- 
pendency of the Spanish Crown. The Valtel- 
line, or Val di Teglio, stretching eastwards 
from the Lake of Como, therefore formed 
a convenient “corridor” between the Mil- 
anese and their Austrian allies in the Tyrol. 
In 1603, the Spanish Governor of Milan 
built a fortress close to the lake near the 
mouth of the valley, to overawe its inhabit- 
ants, many of whom were Protestants. In 
1620, the Spanish faction massacred several 
hundred Protestants in the valley. Strife 
lasted for twenty years between France and 
Venice on the one hand and Spain and Aus- 
tria on the other. Spain finally surrendered 
her claim to the valley in 1639, on condi- 
tion that no Protestants should be allowed 
to live there. 

7. Suggested meaning: “Seek for that which 
is arduous, in order to be worthy to carry 
out that which is easy.” 

8. Sir Isaac Wake was born at Hartwell, 
Northamptonshire, in 1580. He was a fellow 
of Merton at Oxford and public orator in 
1604. In 1609 he traveled in France and Italy 
and became secretary to Sir Dudley Carle- 
ton at Venice. After Carleton’s retirement, 
Wake became envoy at the court of the 
Duke of Savoy where he resided for sixteen 
years. In 1617 he visited Berne in promo- 
tion of an alliance between Savoy and the 
Swiss cantons. He was knighted in London 
in 1619. In 1624 he tried to promote the 


restoration of the Elector Palatine at the 
courts of Venice and Savoy. In 1630 he wa 
appointed ambassador at Paris, and digi 
there of fever in 1632. 

He wrote many tracts upon political prob- 
lems of the times; one of these is entitled 
“Of the Thirteen Cantons of the Helvetica) 
League.” 

_ g- Frangois de Bonne, duc de Lesdiguitre, 


-marshal and constable of France, named after 


his seigneury, was born in 1543. He studied 
law at Paris, but funds failing he took to 
soldiering, on the Catholic side, under 
de Gordes the king’s lieutenant in Dauphiné. 
He soon changed his allegiance to the Hp. 
guenot side, serving with such distinction 
that after the death of Montbrun he was 
made Protestant leader. He conducted m 
expeditions against the dukedom of Savoy, 
Later he was elected Lieut. General of Dau- 
phiné and promoted the building of roads 
and bridges. Marie de Medicis made him 
a duke in 1611. In 1621 he became consta- 
ble of France and marshal of the “camp 
général.” Soon afterwards he changed sides 
again and bore arms against the Huguenots. 
He was given the task of expelling the Span- 
ish from the Valtelline, political animosity 
here prevailing over religious unity. At the 
age of eighty, while on his last campaign 
against Protestants, he died of a fever at 
Valence, “un des capitaines les plus capa- 
bles qu’aient eus les protestants.” 

10. According to circumstances, the Dukes 
of Savoy were allies of France or of Spain 
for more-than a century from 1530. Francs 
I assisted Geneva during her Protestant re- 
volt which culminated in the establishment 
of Calvin’s regime in 1536. Berne and So 
leure joined Geneva. Duke Charles of Savoy 
lost Lausanne and Vaud, and took sides with 
the Emperor. The French invaded Savoy and 
seized Turin. Charles v came to the Duke's 
assistance but had to make peace. France 
kept Savoy. On the abdication of Charles v, 
Duke Emmanuel Philip of Savoy was made 


Governor of the Low Countries. After the 


victory of St. Quentin, most of Savoy was 
given back to him. He died in 1580. His son 
Charles Emmanuel, Mayerne’s Duke, when 
prevented by Henri m from taking Geneva, 
joined with Spain, and made war upon 
Henri tv. In 1609 disgusted with Philip 1, 
he made a treaty with France. But his alle 
giance could never be depended upon. He 
died in 1650. 
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11. On the night of December 11-12, 1602, 
Charles Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy, ordered 
the historic surprise “Escalade” against the 
city of Geneva by a force of 8000 men. That 
date, new style, would be December 21-22. 
This was the perilous experience upon “the 
Eve of Christmas” which haunted de Ma- 
yerne’s memory. | 

12. The population of the Grisons, the 
largest and most easterly of the Swiss can- 
tons, was seriously divided in sympathy be- 
tween the French and the Spanish factions, 
and between Roman Catholic and Protestant 
religions, and these divisions weakened her 
resistance against Austria, which occupied a 
good deal of her territory in the sixteen- 
twenties, till the French drove them out 
in 1635, when they retook the Valtelline. 

13. Prince Thomas de Savoie-Carignan, 
third son of the duc de Savoie, was the 
ancestor of the celebrated prince Eugéne, 
general of the Empire, ancestor also of the 
reigning house in Italy. His father, Charles- 
Emmanuel, made him commander-in-chief of 
his troops. 

14. After the “Escalade” France voted, 
from year to year, a gift of 72,000 livres 
for the maintenance of the garrison of Ge- 
neva. On its part, Geneva had, in 1589, con- 
quered the Pays de Gex, between Geneva 
and the Jura, for the benefit of France, 
which country had not so far paid the cost 
of the expedition. One cannot say whether 
the subvention was a gift to a town whose 
independence was to the advantage of 
France, or a payment “on account” towards 
retiring the original debt. 

15. There were two “Circles of the Rhine” 
—Haut-Rhin and Bas-Rhin. The latter com- 
prised the electoral bishoprics of Mayence, 
of Treves and Cologne, and of the Palati- 
nate of the Rhine. Prince Palatine Freder- 
ick m1 became a Calvinist Protestant. His 
third successor, Frederick v, married Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of James 1. In 1619 
he “rashly accepted the crown of Bohemia” 
and was expelled from that kingdom and 
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also from the Palatinate. By the treaty of 
Westphalia his son received back the Palat- 
inate. It is evident that James 1 would be 
deeply concerned over “the recovery of the 
Palatinate.” 

16. Antoine Ponte, comte de Scarnafiggi, 
Grand-majordome du duc de Savoie, and 
in 1622 appointed finance minister-in-chief. 

17. The treaty of Saint-Julien, of July 21, 
1603, between the duc de Savoie and Geneva, 
ended the war which the “Escalade” had 
provoked in December, 1602. By this treaty 


Savoie, for the first time, engaged herself 


to leave Geneva in peace, to build no fortifi- 
cations near the town, to allow the Genevese 
freedom of trade in Savoyard territory, and 
to recognize that the Seigneury of Geneva 
was included in the treaty of Vervins be- 
tween France and Spain (1598), something 
which had hitherto been denied. 

18. “Madame Chrestienne” was Chré-. 
tienne de France, daughter of Henri 1, 
wife of Amédée, later duc de Savoie. 

19. Benedict Turretini, theologian and elo- 
quent preacher (1588-1631) of the illustrious 
family of Lucca, refugees to Geneva on ac- 
count of their religion. He was sent by Ge- 
neva in 1621 to ask help from Holland and 
the Hanseatic towns to complete the fortifi- 
cations of Geneva. In this he was completely 
successful. From 1620 till 1625 he was rector 
of the University of Geneva. 

20. Ernest, Count de Mansfeld, natural 
son of Count Peter Ernest, was born in 1585. 
He became a Protestant and fought against 
the Emperor in Bohemia. Later campaigns 
were in Alsace and in Bavaria, against allies 
of Austria. In 1624 he returned to France 
to urge the King to aid in the restoration of 
the Elector Palatine to the throne of Bo- 
hemia. Richelieu promised help, and James 
1 offered money. In 1625 Mansfeld entered 
Germany at the head of a crowd of adven- 
turers. They were defeated by Wallenstein 
the following year. After the peace Mansfeld . 
retired to Venice and died in Bosnia. 

21. De Subise was brother of Rohan, leader 
of the Huguenot forces in France. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE VERMIFORM APPENDIX 
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FROM THE “DE FABRICA” OF VESALIUS* ‘ 
By SAMUEL W. LAMBERT, M.D. | | 0 
NEW YORK 


HARLES SINGER, in his 
“Evolution of Anatomy,” 
says: “Curiously enough 
the vermiform appendix is 

not mentioned in the [Vesalian] text, 
though it is clearly portrayed at least 
three times in the figures.” This state- 

ment was used recently to bolster up 

a claim that Vesalius must take second 
place to van Calcar, the artist, in re- 

ceiving credit for producing the epoch- 
making “De fabrica humani corporis 
libri septem.” As a matter of fact, both 
author and artist should receive equal 
credit. The physician and surgeon of 
today can readily understand the pic- 
torial presentations in the “De fabrica,”’ 
even though woefully ignorant of 

Greek and Latin. This fact explains to 
a large extent the misunderstanding in 
this particular instance. 

The vermiform appendix is men- 
tioned by Vesalius under the name: 
“the blind intestine,” and in at least 
three places in the Characterum indices 
of the “De fabrica.” This appendix is 
marked with the letter “O” on figures 
6, 7 and 8 of Book v (Fig. 1). 

In the Characterum index on page 
362 of Book v of the first edition (1543) 
it is said: | 


O. Hoc intestinum mihi caecum nuncu- 
patur, non admodum contendenti an 
quis eo nomine aliam crassorum intes- 
tinorum partem donari velit: modo is 
non adeo nominum sit studiosus ut 
illorum occasione ea in intestinorum 


* Edition of 1555, pp. 563, 610 and 611. 


fabrica spectare negligat quae in par. 


‘tum aliarum constructione sedulo in. 
quirimus. 


Fic. 1. Figure 7 from Book V. 


Or Englished: 


O. This intestine is called blind by me 
for I do not especially enquire whether 
anyone else wishes that another part 
of the large intestine be given this 
name. Such a one may be so far ut 
familiar with names that he may ney 
lect to examine into the reason for 
them or into the formation of the 
intestines and the structure of other 
parts concerning which we enquire 
carefully. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE VERMIFORM APPENDIX 


And in the second edition (1555), also 
issued under the supervision of Vesa- 
lius himself, this statement is short- 
ened in the Characterum index on 
page 563 to: 

O. Appendiculus iste admodum tenuis et 


vermis in modo convolutus caecum in- 
testinum nobis appellatur. 


Or translated: 


O. This little appendix, markedly slen- 
der, curled in the manner of a worm, 
is called by us the blind intestine. 


Also on figure 10 of Book v, the appen- 
dix is marked with an “F,” and also 
on Folio G of the Epitome’ with a 
Greek xi, and in both instances it is 
named in all three Characterum indices 
as “caecum intestinum,” the blind in- 
testine. 

In the text itself, Vesalius devotes 
nearly a page to a discussion of the 
“blind” intestine. This description oc- 
cupies parts of pages 610 and 611 of 
the “De fabrica” of 1555 which is ex- 
tended from the similar statement on 
page 500 of the first edition of 1543.” 


TRANSLATION? 


The duodenum in point of fact receives 
whatever nerves it has from those which 
run to the lower opening of the stom- 
ach and to the right side of its fundus. 
From these the duodenum appropriates 
to itself that which is especially implanted 
in it, as for instance the passage carrying 
yellow bile to the intestines. 


GLANDS OF THE INTESTINES 
The same intestine and also that glandu- 


Vesalius also published, in the same year 
(1543) as the first edition, a short résumé 
of his major work but in a larger format 
with fewer pages, which is known as the 
Epitome. 

* The help of Walter H. Buell, former in- 
structor and acting head master of Hotch- 
kiss School, in correcting this translation is 
gratefully acknowledged by the author. 

Pages 610-611. 
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lar body in men and still more in dogs, 
the belly of which I remember describing 
before, posseses an under-layer of its 
own especially for furnishing a support 
for the particular vessels [running] to it 
({[which]) irrigate the cavity of that intes- 
tine with a viscous humor. Not the du- 
odenum alone but also all the rest of the 
intestines are steeped on the inner surface 
with the same viscous and slippery humor, — 
as Rhazes has said, not without sense, 
these [intestines] may [in places] either 
be contracted or be quiescent in the shape 
of earthen vessels.* 


- DESCRIPTION OF THE LARGE INTESTINES 


But since most of these things are com- 
mon also to the large intestines, these too 
must now be examined closely. And thus. 
the ileum, lying below the position of the 
right kidney, is received wholly by the 
large intestine, although this is many 
times larger in lumen than that of the 
small intestine; not, indeed, as one might 
say, directly into the beginning of this 
large intestine itself, but into the left 
side of this near its beginning. For this 
first part swells out like a large ball pre- 
senting two openings in its left side. One, 
indeed, continuous with the ileum and 
more distant from the beginning [of the 
larger intestine]. The other, quite smaller 
and nearer to the first part [of the 
colon], leads in man into that intestine 
which I doubt not is called rv¢ddu or 
blind, by the older professors of dissection. 


Or Wuat Nature Is THE BLIND INTESTINE? 


Meanwhile, I am not unaware of the opin- 
ion which many men entertain today con- 
cerning the blind intestine. [These are] 
assuredly deceived because this intestine 
[placed as it is] between larger ones has 
also been described somewhere by Galen: 
that it is just as if some spacious sack 
which might indeed be another stomach, 
had been described by him and by other 
anatomists who have followed him. Since, 
however, I suggest that in man this, which 
should be called “blind,” is shorter than 


This seems to be an attempt to describe 
peristalsis. S.W.L. 
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cung;fobole difcinduntur.Duodené uerd* neruos, fi quos habet, abillis afc. 
{cit,qui inferius uétriculi orificid,& dextrd fundi fédem adeunt. Dein duode- 
iimplatetur.Idé quogq; intéltind in hominibus,& adhuc magis in canib.“ glan sufi, 
glandes illud co ‘ anteauentriculum defcribés meminf, peculiariter 
fubftratum pofsidet,ad uafailli inteftino propria fuffulc’enda, cauitaté eius 
inteftinilento humore irriganda.Quanquam non duodenéifolum, fed &re- 
liqua inteftina omnia lento quodam &lubrico humore interna fedeimbuan 
tur,atq; ut Rhazesnon inepté dicebat, fi€tiliG uaforum more inuitrentur,in- 
Crafirem in- fKanneantur ue. At qué huiufmodi pleraque crafsis etiam inteftinis fint com- 
fore, Munia,illa quog; nunc ueniunt recenfenda. Ileum fub dextri 
renis regione 4 quoda craffo inteftino multis modis ipfo gracili inteftino am- 
pliore" excipitur,non quidem ac fi quis diceret exa€té in crafsi eiusinteftinii- 
nitium, fed inilliusiuxta originem latus finiftrum. Hoc enim inftar globicu- pe 
iufdam praemagni extuberat , in finiftro fuo latere duo obtinens orificia.” u- 
num quidem ileo inteftino continuum, & magis ab origine diftans? alterum 
__ uerd humilius, &ipfi origini propinquius. cui continuum eft in hominibus 
inteftinum,quod caecum ueteribus difletionum profefloribus uo 
med, catum effe nihil dubito. haudignarus interim , quid hodie de 
inteftino commententur: decepti profe&td, quod inter crafsioraintelftinaid 
4 Galeno alicubi recenfeatur, nequealiter quam fiamplus quifpiam faccus, ac 
uelutialter quidam effet uentriculus, ab ipfo caterisque qui Bum fubfequu- 
ti funt Anatomicis defcribatur.quum tamen in homine* id quod cecum ap- 
ellandum duco,cetcris emnib.inteftinis fit breuius, atq; arftifsima omnium 
inteftinorum parte multo anguftius ftri€tiusg;, & crafsiori lumbrico in orbes 
conuoluto potids quam inteftino fimile: aded ut cecum uixinteftinorum ap 
endicis loco, ac proinde minuslongé in crafforum inteftinoré numeroha- 
effe uideatur.Atq; hinc fit,faccofos noftros caecosque Rabinos,quan 
do hanc gracilem portiunculam in homiie ceciinteftini loco me common- 
{trare uident,Galeni defcriptione mihi obftrepere, ac’ amplum illud coli inte 
{tiniinitium faccé,aut ut ipfiloquuntur, Orbum & Monoculum neutiquam 
effe,turpiter contendere. nonnullos reperias,qui de czeco inteftino fe 
aradoxa confcribere gloriantur, quod non unum cum Grecisin czcoori- 
cium,fed duo fibi proxima effe, in medium adferant. Que fi uiderint, aut i- 
maginati re€té fuerint,ea demum funt’ que in extuberantiore coliinitio oc- ssaoe 
currunt:ac quidé foraméileiinteftini terminus eft,alteré uerd eius quod 
caecum effe dico,initid. Neque eft profeétd cur minus credamus,graciléillam 
inteftini portiunculd mefenterio non annexi,fed fibijpfi in orbes céuolutam, 
& fibrara beneficio herenté,in homine ceci effe inteftind:quantumuis eam 
amplitudinem ufumq; Galenus ipfi tribuat,qu¢ huic minimé adeffe uifuntur: 
quandoquidemis,fuas potius caudatas fimias hac appendice deftitutas,quam 
homines defcripferit,ueteres ait qui hominesaggrediebatur appendicé hunc 
inteftini cecinomine proculdubio donauerint. Deinde Galeni defcriptio ca- 
ni fortafsis acc6modari hic poffet, cui caecum inteftinG multo quam homini 
contigit illo,ut in homine,inane propemodi reperitur.Quin 
etiam ueras glires & {ciuros czeci hoc inteftiné aded ampli naétos {cimus, ut 
amplitudiniipforum uentriculifacilé refpondeat, fecibusa; turgidiin fe€tio- 
ne obferuetur-atq; hinc coftat, — hunc appendicem in homine — 
efle, quum uidelicet du&tuactitu & forma pariter (licet ine ) 
orum 
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all other intestines and most curved of all 
and is seen to be for the most part more 
contracted and narrower and rolled in 


coils as a large worm rather than like to 


an intestine at all. As I describe the blind 
[intestine] it is seen scarcely to take the 
place of an appendix to the intestines and 
appears] just as if it ought to belong least 
of all among the larger intestines. And 
hence it may be that when they see that I 
point out this slender little part in man as 
the blind intestine and say that the first 
part of the colon is sufficiently large (for 
the function Galen mentions), then our 
frocked and stupid Rabbis® interrupt me 
with a quotation from Galen and main- 
tain shamefully that this first part of the 
colon is by no means a bag of sufficient 
size or, as they themselves say, it [this 
little intestine] is without function [or- 
bum] and one eyed [monoculum]. On the 
contrary, thou shalt find some who boast 
that they choose the contradictory doc- 
trines concerning the blind intestine be- 
cause they do not believe, with the 
Greeks, that there is one orifice to the 
blind intestine but that there are two in 
the middle near each other. If they have 
seen these, or may be right to imagine 
them; these orifices are really those that 
enter in the protruding first part of the 
colon and one is the end opening of the 
ileum, the other [is] the first part of that 
which I call blind. Nor is this really why 
we should not believe that this slim small 
portion not attached to the mesentery but 
coiled in circles on itself and hanging 
by the aid of fibrous bands, is in man the 
blind intestine. However great the size 
and use Galen may assign to it, these [fea- 
tures] are seén [not] to belong to it in 
the least degree. Since, indeed, he de- 
scribed that his tailed monkeys unques- 
tionably possess [a blind] appendix rather 


*Vesalius undoubtedly wishes to speak of 
the harassing Priest of his time and uses the 
word for Rabbi to conceal from the regulat- 
ing churchmen of the holy office of the in- 
quisition his spirit of criticism of the clergy. 
He therefore also omits one “b” perhaps to 
confuse further and to be able to say that he 
is calling his critics “radish heads” or, as we 
might say, “cabbage heads.” 
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smaller than man. The older (anatomists) 
and those who have dissected men have, 
without doubt, endowed this appendix 
with the name of the blind intestine. 

In the next place the description of 
Galen for the dog in which [animal] the 
blind intestine is longer than in man 
might perhaps be adopted here. Now it 
is usually found in the dog empty as in 
man. Nay more, we know also that the 
true dormice and squirrels have this in- 
testine quite naked so that it may com- 
pare easily in size with their stomachs, 
and is observed in dissection swollen with 
faeces. And hence it is certain that this 
slender appendix in man is blind. Since, 
forsooth, it coincides in direction and site 
and form (not necessarily in size) * with 
the blind intestine of those animals and 
possesses by nature one opening (whence 
indeed it was first called blind). More- 
over, if Galen, assuredly the greatest ob- 
server of nature, should ever have exam- 
ined the intestines of man, he would have 
described far differently this appendix, 
also that protruding first part of the colon 
and the junction of the ileum with it, as 
well as the form of the colon. If, indeed, 
man had been given by nature another 
blind organ, Galen at least would have 
discovered that appendix, however much 
anything in man may vary in position 
from the same in the dog. For even if 
both are placed in the right side, never- 
theless the blind [intestine] of man ex- 
tends from the left side of the first part 
of the colon rather than from an origin 
on the right, and differently in dogs, as 
Galen has reported. Further, if I should 
agree with some whose bodies having been 
dissected by me have testified that this 
appendix was first formed by nature in 
man for that very purpose which Galen 
attributed to the blind intestine and I 
should state that the juices accumulated 
between the ileum and the stomach on 
account of too much gluttony of men is 
pushed out from there so it all may enter 
the blind [intestine]. And hence, I should 
affirm that the appendix hangs in us both 
useless and contracted, otherwise perhaps 
than in the temperate men of Galen's day, 

* End of original page 610. : 
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HUMANI FABRICA LIBER UV, 6x 
illorum animalium czco inteftino congruat, unum4; (unde etiam cecum 
priméd diétum eft) nancifcatur orificium. Infuper fummus profeftd Nature 
admirator Galenus,fi hominis inteftina unquam intuitus fuiffet, hunc appen 
dicem,& extuberas illud coli initié,ileig; cum ipfo unitatem,& coli formam, 
longé fecus defcripfiflet. quippe fi ceca nancifceretur,eum appé- 
dicem minimé preterij fie Galenus, quanqua ortu nonihil in homineacane 
uariet. nam etjamfi utrifq; in dextro ileo collocetur, hominis tamen czxcii ex 
finiftra magis coli initij fede,quam dextra principié ducit: fecus acin canibus, 
& quam Galenus atteftatur.Porré fi cum nénullis, qui fecati mihi aftiterat,in 
homine quidéad eum ufum,quem Galenus c¢co inteftino tribuit, appendicé 
hunc a Natura primum formari diceré, & ob nimiam homing ingluuiem ex 
ileo inteftino a uétriculo confe&tum fuccé,ab{q; eo ut is totus czecu fubintret, 
protrudi: atq; hinc in nobis,tanqua inutilé & marcidi,aliter forté 
quam in téperatis Galeni hominibus, pendere affirmaré, ad nugacéilla tergt 
uerfationé deuenienda foret, qua alios quandoq; quam modd homines ful 
fateremur, precipué qué ampli hoc coli inteftini initid in homine ceciintefti 

niufum abundéfuppleat , & notz duntaxat gratia caeci in homine haberi ui- 

deatur.In dextro itaq; ileo ad humilioré‘renis dextri fedé,extuberans illud,& Of inf 

gu. amplum rotundumg; coli principid habetur,quod hincfenfim re€ta ad iecur tm 
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it would be called a resort to a jesting part of the colon can supply in man this 
subterfuge [by which] we should confess alleged function of the blind intestine 
that at some time or other there had been sufficiently, and so far as known, this name 
men different from those of the present of “blind” may seem to be used in man 
day. Especially since this spacious first merely for the sake of giving a name to it. 


Vesalius was a real student of anat- the traditions of twelve centuries of 
omy and therefore his treatise became subservience to the teaching of Galen, 
a part of the renaissance of medicine. but he was a keen observer and de 
He was trained as a follower of Galen scribed what he saw, so that his preset 
in the Parisian schools of Guinterius tations of the morphology of the body: 
and Sylvius. He compares the posi- bones, joints, muscles, nerves, blood 
; _ tion and form of one part of the intes- vessels and organs proved to be the 

tinal tract with another. Thus he likens _ best description both in illustration and 

the vermiform appendix (intestinum in words that had been offered up to 

caecum) to a diverticulum of the gut the year 1543 when his great first edt 
i . and compares it with the stomach as_ tion was published. One of the copies 
another dilatation. He regards the duo- of the first edition owned by the New 
denum and pancreas as supports for York Academy of Medicine was given 
the ducts and blood vessels running to it by Sir William Osler. That great 
into the abdomen and out of it, toand_ observer and student wrote in it the fol- 
from the abdominal viscera, for he had lowing note: “This is the original ed 
no accurate knowledge whatever of the tion of the greatest medical work evet 
physiological functions of the stomach, printed and the one from which modem 
the pancreas and the intestines. Hecon- medicine dates its beginning.” 
sidered only the anatomical structure. His predecessors, beginning with 
He never freed his mind entirely from Mundinus (ca. 1316), with Ketham 
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(1491) and Berengarius (1521) were 

overshadowed by the thorough and 

careful “De fabrica” of Vesalius (1543) . 

In the transcript of Mundinus by Beren- 

garius the vermiform appendix is re- 

ferred to as blind, sacculated and one- 
ed! Caecus, saccus et monoculus. 

So far as I have investigated, I find 
that Vesalius was the first to liken this 
appendix to a worm. It is easy to under- 
stand that the physiology of Vesalius, 


inherited as it was from Galen, could | 


conceive of no function for the appen- 
dix which can be appreciated in the 
thought of modern medicine in which 
it has grown from a remnant of embry- 
ological development to be a menace 


to the individual and merely a source 


of income for physicians and surgeons. 
Berengarius, the immediate predeces- 
sor of Vesalius, conceived for the verm- 
_ iform appendix its use as an auxiliary 
suction pump to facilitate the func- 
tions of peristalsis by sucking out the 
contents of the ileum and injecting the 
same into the colon. ‘The use of the ap- 
pendix which Vesalius attributes to 
Galen is that it regulates excesses of 
eating, drinking, and the amount of 
the slippery and viscous humors found 
in the intestinal tract by swelling to 
receive the overflowing content of the 
gut, but Vesalius does not accept this 
opinion of Galen in view of the fact 
that the enlarged beginning of the 
colon is sufficient for that purpose. A 
modern answer to this question is found 
in a function attributed to this appen- 
dix by medical students of today, and 
in the Berengarian manner, that it is 
useful to switch flatus. 

In the “Histoire de l’anatomie” of 
Portal (1770-1743) the term “vermi- 
form appendix” is traced from the 
written words of Vesalius “‘vermis in 
modo convolutus” through a series of 
comparison to a worm,” statements re- 
peated by Dryander (1557) , Columbus 
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(1559), Vidus Vidius (1544), Fallo- 
pius (1561), Bauhinus (1605), all of 
whom name this appendix “the blind 
intestine.”” Eustachius, also a jealous 
contemporary of Vesalius and more a 
friend of the latter’s former assistant 
and bitter critic Columbus, calls this 
puzzling and disturbing organ in his 
book of anatomical plates ‘edited by 
Lancisi and posthumously printed in 
1714: “Caecum apparet instar vermi- 
culi” (“the blind intestine appears in 
the image of a worm’’) . And in the latter 
edition of his anatomical plates, which 
was edited by Albinus in 1744, Eusta- 
chius calls this appendix (in note B of 
plate x) : “Intestinum vermiforme cae- 
cum multis” (“the vermiform intestine. 
[called] blind by many”). In this same 
volume, Eustachius. refers (in note c 
of plate x) to the “caput coli” thus: 
“Crassorum caput; hoc est principium, 
idque amplius quod aliqui caecum ap- 
pelant” (‘the head of the large intes- 
tines; this is the first part and the larger 
part which some call blind’). Thus 
Eustachius records that the name 
“blind” is given by different anato- 
mists to two separate parts of the intesti- 
nal tract, to the beginning of the colon 
and to the vermiform appendix. Vesa- 
lius suggests the same idea in resent- 
ing the criticisms of some of his clerical 
audience. Portal, in Volume 1 of his his- 
tory, uses the name “appendix vermi- 
formis’’ as in universal use. We must 
conclude that Vesalius was the first to 
liken the appendix to a worm and that 
his younger contemporary Eustachius 
was the first to use the word “vermi- 
formis” in referring to this structure. 

It would seem also that Dr. Singer’s 
misconception is explained by his fail- 
ure to appreciate that Vesalius used 
the word blind (caecum) to designate 
the vermiform appendix and not that 
part of the colon which is called the 
caecum in the nomenclature of modern 
anatomy. 
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JEAN DOMINIQUE LARREY 
A GREAT MILITARY SURGEON* 


By PAUL E. BECHET, M.D. 
NEW YORK 


HEN France threw off 
the intolerable yoke of 
Bourbonism in 1792 the 
star of hope arose for the 
under-privileged, and for the first time 
in the history of that country, equal op- 
portunity for all men became an ac- 
complished fact. As history subse- 
quently proved, the “under dog” was 
by no means lacking in genius, and the 
post-revolutionary history of France is 
replete with names of men who 
achieved fame, as politicians, soldiers 
or scientists, despite the most humble 
origin. The old saying of the times that 
every soldier carried in his knapsack 
the baton of a marshal contained much 
that was true, figuratively speaking of 
course. 

The hard school of privation, and 
threat of foreign invasion by the 
crowned heads of Europe, afraid that 
the torch of liberty might fire the hearts 
of their own subjects, further unified 
the French bourgeoisie. That this unity 
was necessary for the preservation of 
their new-won liberty was soon appar- 
ent, for as early as 1791 the Austrian 
and Prussian rulers issued the declara- 
tion of Pillnitz, stating that the cause 
of Louis xvi was common to all crowned 
heads of Europe. War broke out in 
1792, and it took twenty-three years of 
almost continuous warfare for Europe 
to again saddle France with a Bour- 
bon, and this was accomplished more 
through the exhaustion of that country, 


and the machinations of its traiton, 
than the military genius of her enemies 

In that interval of twenty-three yean 
there arose in 1795, “with a whiff of 
grape shot,’ a savior of the Convention, 
in the person of a young general, by 
name, Napoleon Bonaparte, who had 
already distinguished himself before 
Toulon, two years previously. A year 
later his ragged troops over-ran Italy. 
Then came the conquest of Egypt in 
1798, and the coup d’état of the 18th 
Brumaire (Nov. 9, 1799) whereby he 
assumed and held the supreme leader- 
ship of France for fifteen years. The in- 
terest which this fascinating personal- 
ity has aroused, in the hearts of all men, 
is greater than that entertained for any 
other man in the history of the world. 
The Napoleonic legend is apparently 
everlasting. Even in our times, at least 
a dozen books a year are written about 
him. Somewhat analogous to the solar 
system, he drew about him many men 
of sterling qualities, at times bordering 
on genius, who served their Emperor, 
and France, to the bitter end. Among 
this group, and very far from the least 
of them, was Jean Dominique Larrey, 
that noble surgeon, whose only ambi- 
tion, and every effort, was directed ex: 
clusively to the relief of the wounded. 
In his eyes they belonged to no rank. A 
marshal, or the humblest drummer of 
the Imperial Guard, received equal 
treatment. I feel sure that this great 
and good man cared more for his title 


* Read before the Section of Historical and Cultural Medicine, N. Y. Academy of 


Medicine, May 12, 1937. 
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of “father of the wounded” conferred 
on him by the old grognards of the 
Guard, than he did for his baronetcy 
and his many other honors. Napoleon’s 
opinion of Larrey, which can be found 
in Barry O’Meara’s “Napoleon in 
Exile,” is a good summing up of the 
character of this man of sterling qualli- 
ties: 


Larrey was the most honest man, and 


the best friend to the soldiers, I ever | 


knew. Vigilant and indefatigable in his 
exertions for the wounded, Larrey was 
seen on the field of battle, after an action, 
accompanied by a train of young surgeons, 
endeavoring to discover if any signs of 
life remained in the bodies. In the most 
inclement weather and at all times of the 
night or day, Larrey was to be found 
among the wounded. He scarcely allowed 
a moment’s repose to his assistants, and 
kept them eternally at their posts. He 
tormented the generals and disturbed 
them out of their beds at night whenever 
he wanted accommodations or assistance 
for the wounded or sick. They were all 
afraid of him, as they knew he would in- 
stantly come and make a complaint to 
me. He paid court to none of them, and 
was the implacable enemy of the four- 
nisseurs. 


Again in the “Memorial of St. He- 
lena” by Las Cases, Napoleon makes 
the following statement: 


‘What a man, what a brave and worthy 
man is Larrey. What care was given by 
him to the army in Egypt and everywhere. 
I have conceived for him the highest 
esteem. If the army were to raise a column 
to the memory of anyone, it should be to 
that of Larrey. He has left in my mind the 
idea of a truly honest man. All the 
wounded are of his family. The chiet 
object of his consideration has been to 
exert himself in his hospital, in which he 
has been so successful as to entitle him 
to both my esteem and my gratitude. 


A clause in Napoleon’s will reads as 
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follows: ‘““To Larrey, surgeon in chief, 
100,000 francs. He is the most virtuous 
man I have ever known.” This senti- 
ment is inscribed on Larrey’s tomb- 
stone at Pére-Lachaise. 

Napoleon delighted in honoring 
him. He was made a Baron of the Em- 
pire a few days after the battle of Wa- 
gram. He was among the first to receive 
from Napoleon’s own hands the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor, shortly after 
the establishment of that Order. ‘The 
Order of the Iron Crown was also 
awarded him. It was at the Island of 
Lobau, after Wagram, that Larrey, be- 
cause of a shortage of food, used the 
horses of the generals to make soup for 
his sick and wounded; even some illus- 
trious members of Napoleon’s personal 
staff went horseless for a few days. Cook- 
ing utensils were at a premium, and the 
horse-flesh soup was cooked in the cui- 
rasses picked up on the battlefield, many 
of them being removed from the dead. 
The generals complained bitterly to 
Napoleon at this extraordinary invasion 
of their rights, but apparently to no — 
avail. On one occasion, I believe it was 
at Wagram, the Emperor noted that 
Larrey had lost his sword; immediately 
unbuckling his own he presented it to 
his surgeon. Thiers in his “History of 
the Consulate and Empire” calls Larrey 
the hero of humanity. 

Larrey was absolutely fearless, he fre- 
quently operated on the battlefield in 
the open, amidst shot and shell, in the 
hope of saving life. At Eylau he and his 
staff were saved from death or capture 
by an impetuous charge by the cavalry 
of the Guard, sent purposely to save 
him. Once in a hospital at Madrid, in 
which lay wounded French soldiers, he 
risked his life in defending them from 
a bloodthirsty mob of Spaniards who 
wished to butcher them. At Waterloo, 
Wellington from an elevation perceived 
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a French medical officer busy amongst 
his wounded, he was so near the English 
lines that his face was clearly discern- 


Fic. 1. LARREY AS SURGEON IN CHIEF OF THE 
IMPERIAL GUARD. 


ible. “Who is that audacious man?’ 
asked he. “It is Larrey, who did much 
for our own wounded in Spain,” an- 
swered a member of his staff. ““Give or- 
ders to cease firing in his direction, in 
order that he may continue his humane 
work,” said Wellington lifting his hat. 
‘Whom are you saluting?”’ demanded 
the Duke of Cambridge. “That brave 
and loyal surgeon,” replied Wellington, 
pointing to Larrey with his sword. 

Despite the magnanimity of Eng- 
land’s hero, Larrey missed death at 
Waterloo by the proverbial hair. At the 
end of the battle, after the sun had set 
on the dying Eagles of France, Larrey 
was set upon by a squadron of Prussian 
Lancers. His horse was shot from under 
him, and as he fell he received two 
sabre-cuts which rendered him uncon- 
scious. Leaving him for dead, the Prus- 
sians left him in order to pursue fresh 
victims. Larrey, recovering his senses, 
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endeavored to escape, but had the jj] 
luck of being captured by a detachment 
of Prussian cavalry who robbed him of 
everything, even a part of his clothes 
His hands were tied behind his back, 
and he was dragged before a superior 
officer who sentenced him to be shot 


: Fifteen minutes before the execution a 


German surgeon-major recognized him, 
and forced his captors to take him be. 
fore Biilow, the Grand Provost-Marshal 
of the Allied Armies, and finally to 
Field-Marshal Bliicher himself. The 
latter’s son, badly wounded, had fallen 
into the hands of the French, in one of 
the Austrian campaigns, and his life 
had been saved by Larrey. In gratitude 
Bliicher had the wounded surgeon con- 
ducted to Brussels, and had his wounds 
treated. During his _ convalescence, 
while yet suffering from great weakness, 
he spent much time in the hospitals at 
Brussels, making invaluable suggestions 
for the relief of his wounded enemies. 
He was obliged by the Allied Powers 
to leave Brussels for Paris, where he ar- 
rived on the fifteenth of August, 1815. 
The enemies of Napoleon were at last 
now firmly established, and it required 
no small amount of fortitude on Lar- 
rey’s part to support himself amidst the 
trials to which he was exposed in the 
earlier years of the Restoration. At this 
period, it was considered a criminal of- 
fense to be devoted to Napoleon; hence 
Larrey, like many others, was deprived 


of all his pensions and honors. Even his _ 


investments were swept away, and he 
had to depend on a desultory private 
practice for a meager living. In 1818 
small percentage of his pensions were 
returned to him, and in 1821, in a rare 
moment of generosity, the obese and 
self-indulgent Louis xvi bestowed 
upon this hero of a hundred battle 
fields, on one of which he had per 
formed two hundred amputations in 
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twenty-four hours, the title of Surgeon 
of the Royal Guard—the quintessence 
of irony. 

In August, 1826 he visited England, 
spending much time at the hospitals 
and thus gaining a new store of infor- 
mation. Larrey was in Paris at the time 
of the Revolution of 1830, which 
brought Louis Philippe, the citizen 
king, to the throne. He was shortly 
thereafter appointed Surgeon-in-Chief 
of the Hotel des Invalides, and for the 
first time in many years was truly happy 
in the medical and surgical care of these 
veterans, who had carried the eagles of 
Napoleon throughout Europe. He 
would, after his work was finished, join 
them in discussions of the glories of the 
past, and Rivoli, Marengo, Austerlitz, 
Friedland and other battlefields flashed 
anew in their memory; Murat, the 
“beau-sabreur,” Lannes at Napoleon’s 
side, Bessiéres at the head of the Guard, 
Ney, the bravest of the brave, covering 
the Rear Guard on the retreat from 
Moscow. They might be gone forever, 
yet they lived forever in the minds of 
these grizzled veterans. In their excite- 
ment Napoleon lived again, and the old 
cry of “Vive l’Empéreur’”’ might be 
heard in the shrill tenor of senility of 
body, but not of mind. 

On the fifteenth of December, 1840 
Larrey, though seventy, was still well 
enough to welcome home the ashes of 
the Emperor, returning at last from 
exile, to rest on the banks of the Seine 
amidst the people whom he loved so 
much. Despite the cold, Larrey walked 
with head uncovered all the way from 
Courbevoie to the Invalides. With tears 
in his eyes he said to a friend, “Never 
has my heart been more agitated by my 
souvenirs.” Exhausted from a trip to 
Algeria, on a tour of the hospitals of 
that French province, in 1842, Larrey 
disembarked at Toulon in bad health. 
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In his anxiety to reach Paris, he over- 
taxed his strength and died at Lyons, of 
pneumonia, on July 24, 1842. Pro- 


Fic. 2. PORTRAIT OF LARREY AT THE TIME OF 

THE RESTORATION. 
duced by the chisel of the great David, 
a bronze statue of Larrey in military 
uniform may be found in the Court of 
Honor of the Military Hospital of Val- 
de-Grace. It was placed there in 1850. 
Another statue to him was dedicated at 
Tarbes, on August 15, 1864, but the 
greatest memorial of the man exists in 
the hearts of those of us who, knowing 
his deeds, appreciate his surgical skill, 
his humanity, his honesty, his devotion 
to duty. Never, in a single moment of 
his life, did these qualities fail to mani- 
fest themselves, and they have brought 
and will continue to bring him everlast- 
ing glory. Larrey will never be forgot- 
ten. 

Let us now give you a brief resumé 
of his life, and what he accomplished in 
surgery and medicine. His date of birth 
as given by different authorities varies 
from 1766 to 1769. Larrey himself 
states: “It is uncertain, whether I was 
born in 1766 or 1769, as the archives 
were lost during the Revolution.” He 
was born at Baudéan, a village situated 
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on the shore of the Adour, at the feet ples of courage, sense of duty, and hy. J 
of the Pyrénées. His father died when manity, which were to hold him in such 
young Larrey was three. His education good stead when he later embarked op 
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Fic. 3. CERTIFICATE SIGNED BY LARREY ATTESTING THE Loss OF THE [0S FROM THE 
Lert Foot or A SoLpier, FROM Frost Bite, DURING THE RETREAT FROM Moscow. (FRoM 
THE COLLECTION OF THE AUTHOR.) 


was looked after by his mother and his the tumultuous sea of military surgery. 
parish curé, l’abbé Grasset, a man of At the age of thirteen or fourteen, it 
great merit, who inculcated in the boy, was decided that Larrey should join his 
besides the three R’s and a plentiful uncle, Alexis Larrey, who at the time 
supply of Greek and Latin, the princi- was chief surgeon of I’'Hopital Saint 


_ 1313. / 


Joseph de la Grave at Toulouse, and a 
prominent physician of that city. Lack- 
ing funds, Larrey made the trip on foot. 
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ship, and on his way visited the house 
at Laval in which that other great milli- 
tary surgeon, Ambroise Paré, was born. 


Fic. 4. LARREY’s FAMous “FLYING AMBULANCE.” FROM A CONTEMPORARY PRINT. COLLEC- 
TION OF THE AUTHOR.) 


His uncle received him affectionately 
and immediately put him to work at 
the hospital. He labored so well, that 
at the age of fifteen he won, in compe- 
tition, the position of sub-assistant in 
Anatomy at the University. 7 

In 1787, after seven years of arduous 
toil, he decided to tempt his fate in 
Paris. He walked the entire distance, 
not being able to afford to ride in the 
post-chaise. It was in Summer, and the 
weather was very hot. In his notes he 
states that at times he walked six leagues 
without shelter, and nearly died of 
thirst and heat. On his arrival in Paris, 
he immediately took a course in sur- 
gery, but his shrinking purse compelled 
him to take an examination for a sur- 
geonship in the French navy. This he 
passed successfully and was assigned to 
the sloop La Vigilante which had been 
ordered to the coast of Newfoundland 
for the protection of French fishermen. 
Again with insufficient funds, Larrey 
walked from Paris to Brest to join his 


His notes clearly describe his deep emo- 
tion on that occasion. 

Larrey was barely twenty-one when 
he set sail from Brest as chief surgeon 
of this small vessel. Despite this fact, 
after a long voyage and considerable 
sickness amidst the crew, he returned 
without the loss of a single member, 
and arrived in Paris on the fifth of No- 
vember, 1788. For four years Larrey 
watched the gathering storm of Revo- 
lution in Paris, and did much surgery 
at the Hotel Dieu, under Desault, and 
at the Hotel Royal des Invalides. 

In 1792 he was appointed a surgeon- 
major to the Army of the Rhine, and 
on April 1, joined the headquarters of 
the army at Strasbourg. Thus began his 
auspicious career. He was under fire 
for the first time in the capture of Spire, 
by an army of 17,000 men under Gen- 
eral Custine. It was here that he first 
observed the barbarous treatment of 
the wounded. It was the custom to leave 
them where they fell, until after the 
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battle, whereupon they were gathered 
together at a convenient spot, and the 
ambulances, which had been held in 
readiness a league away, would call for 
them and remove them to the hospitals 
behind the lines; this necessitated a 
delay of twenty-four to thirty-six hours, 


between the receipt of a wound and its. ' 


treatment. At times when the army was 
in retreat the wounded were left to die 
or still worse fell into the hands of their 
enemies. That this was at times a hor- 
rible fate is attested by Larrey, as he 
himself states that the Prussians were 
in the habit of stealing their clothes, 
and as an added delicate attention, slit- 
_ ting their throats. To obviate these in- 
human happenings Larrey conceived 
the idea of the “ambulance volante,” an 
exceedingly light carriage hung on 
springs, and containing mattresses, 
padded sides, and pockets for supplies. 
These carriages were drawn by one or 
two horses, and capable of dashing to 
wherever the battle was thickest, gath- 
ering loads of the wounded and convey- 
ing them in the quickest possible time 
to the operating surgeon. In a retreat 
they could gather up all the wounded 
and proceed just as fast as light artillery. 
In emergencies, amputations or other 
- Operations were done on the field of 
battle, the men then placed in ambu- 
lances, and driven to the hospitals. 
About the same time Baron Pierre 
Francois Percy (1754-1825) organized 
a corps of brancardiers or stretcher 
bearers. ‘Thus it came to pass that fre- 
quently only an hour or so intervened 
between wound and operation, and 
postoperative mortality dropped off to 
an extraordinary extent. Larrey was 
convinced that when an amputation 
was inevitable, the sooner it was done, 
the better were the chances for the pa- 
tient. At Borodino he performed two 
hundred amputations in twenty-four 


hours. Larrey was one of the first t 
amputate at the hip joint, having per. 


formed the operation twice succey. 
fully. 

In the Egyptian campaign, after the 
fiasco at Acre, the army on its retreg 
through Syria was infested by blow 
flies; these flies immediately attached 
themselves to the wounds of the men, 
and the greater the sloughs and sup 
puration the greater were the number 
of flies attached. The hatching of the 
eggs which these flies constantly de. 
posited in the wounds covered them 
with an enormous number of maggots. 
Larrey states: 


They are produced in a few hours and 
increase with such rapidity that in the 
course of the night they grew to the size 
of the barrel of a small quill pen. They 
caused a disagreeable pruritus, but sup 
puration was markedly accelerated, at 
first, then ceased. The sloughs also fell 
off and the wounds healed much more 
rapidly, thus apparently shortening the 
work of nature. As the sloughs disap- 
peared, the maggots were killed with a 
strong decoction of rue, with a small por- 
tion of sage. 


A year or so ago, I heard a paper read 
on maggot therapy which commented 
on the modernity of the method, and 
I could not help but smile at the 
thought that Larrey had observed its 
value only one hundred and thirty-five 
years before the essayist. 

It is impossible in the space allotted 
me to enter into the many interesting 
details of the sixty battles, and four 
hundred engagements, in which Lartey 
served as ministering angel to the thou- 
sands of miserably wounded. 

It is easy to picture Archduke Charles 
of Austria, hat in hand, presenting his 
sword after Wagram, to a little man ina 
grey greatcoat, and black cocked hat, 
behind whom are drawn up a dozen of 


so of bedizened marshals, but what 
about the groans and sufferings of the 
thousands of wounded, whose sacrifice 
brought this scene about? They were 
not present! 

Larrey as Surgeon in Chief of the 
Grand Army in Napoleon’s ill-fated ex- 
pedition into Russia, covered himself 
with glory; never had he been as inde- 
fatigable as in the battles of that. cam- 


paign and the misery of the tragic re-__ 


treat. Towards the end of that retreat 
Larrey lived only because of the kind- 
ness of the veterans of the Guard. If 
disease, privation, cold, and the crossing 
of the Beresina could reduce an army of 
420,000 men to 9,000, how could the 
chief surgeon escape! In a letter to his 
wife he describes what he went 
through: 


Ribes can tell you that in the middle 
of the Imperial Guard I could not perish. 
It is to the soldiers that I owe my exist- 
ence. Some ran to my assistance when, 
surrounded by Cossacks, I was on the 
point of being killed. Others raised me 
up, when from exhaustion and cold I fell 
insensible in the snow. Still others, on 
observing my hunger shared their meager 
rations with me. If chilled to the bone 
I approached their bivouac fire, they 
made a place for me immediately, even 
wrapping me up with straw, and what- 
ever vestments they could spare. In the 
crossing of the Beresina I was about to 
fall to my death, when on being recog- 
nized, vigorous arms lifted me up and 
I was passed from one to the other, like 
an old bundle of clothes, to the end of the 
bridge. Generals walking behind me, 
though stating that they were accompany- 
ing me, were stopped in their march, and 
beneath my eyes were swallowed by the 
river. These evidences of the love of the 
army for me, are the greatest recompense 
I could ask for. I would never had spoken 


to you thus, had you not asked me for 
details. 
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In one of the campaigns in Poland 
Larrey described accurately, for the 
first time, plica polonica. He rightly 
states that this condition is not a dis- 
ease, but the result of filth, and the cus- 
tom of wearing the hair in a plait so 
common among the Polish Jews. His 
article on plica is so modern that it 
could grace a recent number of the Ar- 
chives of Dermatology and Syphilology, 
and be of credit to that journal. Despite 
an almost superhuman activity, engen- 
dered by constant wars, Larrey man- 
aged to take the time to give us the fol- 
lowing products of his pen: 


1. Memoires de chirurgie, militaire et 
campagnes, 4 volumes, Paris, 1812- 
1817. 

2. Relations de campagnes et voyages de 
1815 a 1840, 1 volume, 1841. 

3. Relation historique et chirurgicale de 
expedition de l’Armée d’Orient en 
Egypt et en Syrie, 1 volume, Paris, 
1803. 

4. Clinique chirurgicale exercée particu- 
lierement dans les camps et les hdépi- 
taux militaires, depuis 1792 jusqu’en 
1836, 5 volumes, Paris, 1830-1836. Avec 
Atlas. 

5. Recueil de mémoires de chirurgie, 1 
volume, Paris, 1821. 


In a personal communication, Dr. 
John J. Moorhead, who did consider- 
able military surgery in France during 
the World War, told me that the de- 
bridement procedure which they 
thought was new in 1914 had been used 
and devised by Larrey in 1814. It is a 
well-known fact that Labarraque’s solu- 
tion (Liquor sodae chlorinatae) , used 
by Larrey a century ago, became the 
Dakin’s solution of 1914. 

Larrey’s most important medical con- 
tributions were articles on yellow fever, 
cholera morbus, syphilis, epilepsy, 
chorea, Egyptian ophthalmia, and plica 
polonica. 
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He pronounced the funeral orations 
of Pellatan, Dupuytren and Broussais. 
If by means of this rather informal 
and rambling dissertation on Larrey, I 


have succeeded in giving you some 
clear idea of the man and his times, it 
will make me most happy, for to know 
him, is to love him. 
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THE DOCTORS GUSTAVUS BROWN 


FATHER AND SON, OF CHARLES COUNTY, MARYLAND* 
By JOHN TILDEN HOWARD, M.D. 


ECEMBER 14, 1799, was a 
raw and cold day for Mary- 
land and Northern Vir- 
ginia. About noon a tired 
horse with foaming flanks bore an 
eager rider through the light snow up 
the slope to one of the grand houses of 
that day in Southern Maryland. The 
rider had been dispatched from Mount 
Vernon between eight and nine o'clock, 
was ferried to Marshall Hall (perhaps 
lending a hand with the oars), had 
taken to horse and had ridden to Port 
Tobacco to the mansion, ‘“‘Rose Hill.” 
Now one can see him dismount, knock 
on the rear door, stamp his cold feet, 
and ask excitedly for Dr. Brown. To 
the doctor one hears him say, “Come 
quickly, Doctor! General Washington 
is very 111 at Mount Vernon. Dr. Craik 
is coming and Mrs. Washington has 
sent for you.” Quickly Dr. Brown or- 
ders fresh horses, throws on his great- 
coat, and is off with the messenger for 
the General’s bedside. So fast do they 
ride overland and are they rowed across 
the Potomac that they are at Mount 
Vernon by four o’clock. Already there 
are Dr. Craik and Dr. Dick and they 
have applied remedies according to the 
mode of the day. Dr. Brown examines 
the patient and consults with the other 
two physicians. The outlook is most 
discouraging but the doctors do the best 
they can and they remain in the house 
or at the General’s bedside until his 
death that night. 
The story of Washington’s last illness 
* Read before the Osler Historical Club, 
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has been told many times and the ther- 
apy has been attacked and defended at 


length. These are not subjects with 


which we shall tarry too long. Let us 
concern ourselves with Dr. Gustavus 
Richard Brown, the hastily summoned 
consultant, the honest physician, and 
the cultured man, and with his father, 
the first American Gustavus Brown, 
who was an interesting person in his: 
own right. ; 

The elder Dr. Gustavus Brown was 
born in Dalkeith, Scotland, April 10, 
1689,' and was christened that same 
day with his Scandinavian Christian 
name. The name Gustavus is a rather 
unusual one for a Scotsman to bear and 
among his descendants there are three 
rather interesting traditions about its 
introduction into the family. The best 
known of these apocryphal stories runs 
as follows: In the Thirty Years’ War 
(1618-1648) a number of young men of 
Scotland joined the forces of Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden and among them 
was a “Cadet Brown.” He came into 
favor with the king and, in his associa- 
tion with the royal family, a love affair 
developed between Cadet Brown and 
the king’s niece. A marriage ensued 
against the wishes of Gustavus 
Adolphus and Brown and his bride re- 
turned to Scotland. Their son and 
grandson bore the name of Gustavus 
and several of the latter’s sons were 
similarly named, as we shall see, and 
one of his daughters was called by the 
Scandinavian name of Christina. Influ- 
Baltimore, March 16, 1937. 
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enced by these traditions, the name 
Gustavus has come down to subsequent 
generations of the family. 

As has been implied, the first Gus- 
tavus Brown to come to America was 
a physician and he is reported to have 
studied at the University of Edinburgh. 


However, his name does not appear in ° 


any of the published catalogs of the 
University for the period in which he 
might have been a student there.” 

In his Church of England Prayer 
Book Dr. Brown wrote, “I came into 
Maryland May, 1708.” Of his coming 
Dr. J. M. Toner*® of Washington, who 
wrote a rather uncritical biographical 
sketch of the Doctors Brown in 1886, 
said: 


It was quite common at that period for 
young physicians before settling to prac- 
tice, to take service for a time as surgeons 
on some of the King’s ships trading to for- 
eign ports. Dr. Brown engaged on one 
then trading to America. Business brought 
them to the coast of Maryland. Here the 
Doctor landed to gratify his curiosity or 
on some duty, and was left by accident, 
a storm arising while he was on shore, 
which compelled the ship unexpectedly 
to put to sea for safety. The ship did not 
return, the captain having practically 
concluded his business and the Doctor 
was thus left in Maryland, in the month 
of May, 1708, to his own resources, with 
but a trifle of money and minus even a 
carpet bag. He made his condition known 
to the planters and business men in the 
vicinity of Nanjemoy, and informed them 
that he was a regularly bred physician 
and would willingly serve them in that 
capacity, if they could procure for him 
medicines and instruments—he being 
quite willing to submit his skill to their 
judgement. . . . It was but a few years 
until he had a large and remunerative 
practice, and was widely known for his 
medical skill throughout Maryland and 
the Potomac region of Virginia. 
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I have been unable to trace all the 
sources of this part of Dr. Toner’s 
and it seems to contain a good deal of 
family legend. It is certain that Dy 
Brown began to practice at Nanjemoy 
and that he was a most successfy] phy- 
sician. An unsigned and undated men. 
oir* of the Browns in obituary-eulogy 
form and apparently done by an admir. 
ing apprentice of Gustavus Richard 
Brown says of his father: 


Before he had practiced physic long his 
fame swelled in the healing art and he 
was called to the neighboring state, Vir. 
ginia, in the case of Colonel Washington 
of Mount Vernon, afterward General 
George Washington, with Doctors Craik 
and Hamilton, the latter of Patuxent. As 
the Doctor’s fame increased so, pari passu, 
fattened his purse, with which he was 
liberal. 


In 1714 Dr. Brown purchased from 
Philemon Hemsley three hundred acres 
of land called “‘Rich Hill.’ This is five 
miles south of La Plata and near the 
present post office of Bel Alton. He en- 
larged this by the purchase of neighbor- 
ing tracts. In 1718 he acquired from 
Thomas Dent land “lyeing between 
Queen’s Creeke and Burditt’s Creeke in 
Nanjemoy’” and also the neighboring 
“Baltimore’s Bounty” and “Boat Saile’ 
and “Hopewell” or “Ye Lodge.” These, 
with other properties adjacent, were 
patented by him January 3, 1734, under 
the estate name of ‘‘Middleton.”* This 
name was taken from the seat of his 
mother’s family of Mitchelson in Scot- 
land. “‘Pinnar,’’® a farm of 145 acrés, 
was also owned by him. In Scotland, 
where Dr. Toner says he returned for 
a time with his first wife, he acquired 
considerable property and in his will’ 
he called himself ‘Laird of Mainside 
and House Byres” and ‘“‘Heritable pro 
prietor of the lands of Mainside, Easter 
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House, Byres, and Newstead in Scot- 


land.” 
Dr. Brown did not remain long in 


may or may not have been a member of 
the Brown family and its accuracy 1s 
not above question. The mansion at 


Fic. 1. Dr. Gustavus BRown (1689-1762) . 
From A PORTRAIT IN THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART. 


his native country. About 1734 he re- 
turned to Maryland and, presumably, 
to an active life. His place of residence 
in Charles County in the later years of 
his life has not been definitely estab- 
lished. The unsigned memoir, which 
has already been mentioned, states that 
the elder Dr. Brown removed from 
Nanjemoy to “Rose Hill” at Port To- 
bacco. This is a statement made shortly 
after 1804 by an unknown person who 


‘Rose Hill’’ shows certain evidences in 
its construction which suggest that it 
was built about the time that the elder 
Dr. Brown might have left Nanjemoy 


and examination very recently of the 


English boxwood in the garden there 
has revealed about two hundred an- 
nual rings. Now in the Land Office at 
Annapolis there is no record of the es- 
tate, “Rose Hill,” prior to 1783 when 
a special Warrant of Resurvey was 
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granted to Gustavus Richard Brown 
and this resurvey stated that “Rose 
Hill’”” was: made up of lands called 
“Corker’s Hoghole,”’ “Planter’s De- 
light,” ““Betty’s Delight,” and “Chand- 
ler’s Hill.” These lands were purchased 
in 1774 by Gustavus Richard from Ger- 


rard Fowke and in the deed" they are ° 


mentioned as the former property of 
Robert Hanson. If Gustavus Richard 
Brown bought the lands called “Rose 
Hill” in 1774, twelve years after his fa- 
ther’s death, it is unlikely that the elder 
Dr. Brown lived there before him, un- 
less the elder man built the house on 
land of which I have found no record 
as yet and unless the son’s purchases 
were simply additions to the estate. 

If one accepts as evidence of resi- 
dence the old custom of burying coun- 
try gentlemen on the estates on which 
they lived, the burial place of the elder 
Dr. Brown is important. No church nor 
county records of his resting place re- 
main but, when “Rich Hill” near Bel 
Alton was sold by a Richard Brown in 
1806, the grave of his great (?) grand- 
father, Gustavus Brown, was reserved. 
The house and land were deeded to 
Samuel Cox “excepting only and fore- 
prized out of the said Tract of land 
called ‘Rich Hill’ the Grave place or 
Grave Yard (where) the said Gustavus 
Brown was buried together with twenty 
feet Square of Land including the 
Same.'' There are now no marked 
graves at ‘Rich Hill,” though near the 
house is an elevation long called tradi- 
tionally Vault Hill. 

The elder Dr. Brown was a promi- 
nent person in his county. He was one 
of seven trustees “from the principal 
and better sort” appointed in 1723 to 
fill vacancies in the list of school teach- 
ers of the Province. The teachers were 
to be ‘‘members of the Church of Eng- 
land, pious and exemplary in their lives, 


capable of. teaching well the grammar 
good writing, and mathematics, if such 
can conveniently be got.’ He was one 
of seven men chosen to lay out Charlie. 
town (Port Tobacco) at the head of 
Port Tobacco Creek” and he was ago. 
ciate judge of Charles County in 1733 
and 1755.'* He was much interested in 
the church and one is not surprised to 
note that five of his eight daughters by 
his first marriage married clergymen 
and that his elder son, Richard, became 
a parson. Dr. Brown was a vestryman of 
the Port Tobacco Parish as late as 
1758." In the Acts of the Maryland As. 
sembly of that year it appears that: 


Many of the Inhabitants of Port-To- 
bacco Parish in Charles County by Peti- 
tion to this General Assembly, setting 
forth that Doctor Gustavus Brown, of said 
County hath profered a Donation for an 
Organ, .on Condition that the said Parish 
will employ an Organist, have prayed that 
an Act may pass, to enable the Justices of 
said County, annually to Levy on the 
Taxable Inhabitants of the said Parish, 
a Sum not exceeding Two Pounds of 
Tobacco per Poll, for that Purpose." 


The Act passed. 


When Dr. Brown was in Scotland a 
young Michael Wallace was indentured 
by his guardians to him for a period of 
six years to learn “Physic, Surgery, and 
Pharmacy.” Wallace was brought to 
America by Dr. Brown and to him or to 
his son, James (who was a pupil of Gus- 
tavus Richard Brown’s) , is attributed 
this story: 


On one occasion Dr. Brown was sent 
for in haste to pay a professional visit m 
the family of a Mr. H, a wealthy citizen 
of King George County, Virginia, who 
was usually very slow in paying his physt- 
cian for his valuable services, and who 
was also very ostentatious in displaying 
his wealth. In leaving the chamber of his 
patient it was necessary for Dr. Brown 
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to pass through the dining room, where 
Mr. H was entertaining some guests at 
dinner. As Dr. Brown entered the room 
a servant bearing a silver salver, on which 
stood two silver goblets filled with gold 
pieces, stepped up to him and said, “Dr. 
Brown, master wishes you to take out 
your fee.” It was winter and Dr. Brown 
wore his overcoat. Taking one of the 
goblets he quietly emptied it into one 
pocket, and the second goblet into an- 


other, and saying to the servant, “Tell. 


your master I highly appreciate his liber- 
ality,” he mounted his horse and returned 


home.'8 


The elder Dr. Brown was _ twice 
married. His first wife was taken in 
1710; she was Frances Fowke, a well- 
born woman of Charles County. ‘They 
had twelve children. Eight daughters 
and one son survived infancy. Dr. 
Brown was, apparently, eager to trans- 
mit his Christian name and this seemed 
peculiarly difficult. His first child was 
a boy and it was named Gustavus; he 
died within a year. His sixth child was 
also a son and was named Gustavus and 
he died on the eighth day. The eighth 
child and the third son was named Rich- 
ard and he grew to manhood. The 
fourth son was called Gustavus and he 
died ten days after his birth. Mrs. 
Brown died in 1744 and in 1746 or '47 
Dr. Brown married Margaret Black 
Boyd, a widow of an Irish gentleman 
and merchant of Port Tobacco. They 
had two children, Gustavus Richard 
Brown, whose career we shall follow, 
and Margaret Brown, who married 
Thomas Stone, one of the Signers of the 
Declaration. 

The elder Gustavus Brown died in 
April, 1762. He is buried at “Rich 
Hill,” as we have said. Old portraits 
of him are in the possession of Miss 
Helen Calvert who lives near Alexan- 
dria, Virginia, and in the Baltimore 
Museum of Art. 
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Gustavus Richard Brown was born 
in Charles County, Maryland, October 
17, 1747. Because his father, as we have 
seen, was a man of means, the son was 
able to attend a European medical 
school and he graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh in 1768 with the 
degree Doctor of Medicine. At his 
graduation he presented to the faculty 
a thesis in Latin which considered the 
problem of metabolism. It was titled 
‘De ortu animalium caloris” (literally, 
Concerning the Origin of the Heat of 
Animals, or, better, of the Heat of the 
Body). This was published, together 
with the essays of the other members of 
the Class of 1768, in the same year.'® In 
the library of the Medical and Chirur- 
gical Faculty in Baltimore.is what I be- 
lieve to be Dr. G. R. Brown’s own copy 
of this collection of theses. In it several 
of the contributors, including Benja- 
min Rush, a member of the graduating 
class, have signed with different hands 
the title pages of their sections. Most 
of them wrote, “For Mr. Gustavus 
Brown from his humble servant, the 
author.”” Dr. Osei Temkin of the In- 
stitute of the History of Medicine of 
the Johns Hopkins University has trans- 
lated Dr. Brown’s thesis for me. It is 
a philosophic discussion rather than a 
report of experimental work and it 
seems typical of the arm-chair reason- 
ing which characterized so many of the 
medical papers of that day. 

Dr. Brown began with the observa- 
tion that the production of heat in liv- 
ing man and animals seemed to be a 
constant phenomenon and that various 
theories had been advanced to explain 
it. He refuted the proposition, which 
we now accept, viz., that heat is pro- 
duced by a chemical reaction or, as he 
put it, by, “mixture.’’ He denied that 
it was produced by fermentation or by 
putrefaction and he stated that it was 


. 
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due neither to the agitation of the cor- 
puscles of the blood against each other 
nor to the friction of the blood on the 
walls of the vessels. (The latter was a 
favorite theory in the eighteenth cen- 
tury.) In forming his own views of the 
source of the heat of the body Dr. 
Brown adopted the concept of his 
teacher, Cullen, who taught that the 
brain, spinal cord, nerve and muscle 
formed a physiologic unit. That heat 
was produced in this unit was Dr. 
Brown's contention. Since heat was pro- 
duced when there was no visible me- 
chanical action going on in most of the 
brain-nerve-muscle units of the body, 
Dr. Brown hypothecated a_ peculiar 
“elastic ether’ which, he said, was in 
all parts of the nervous system and 
which was similar to the ether of New- 
ton that carried light. The oscillations 
of this ‘‘nervous ether’’ between brain, 
nerve and muscle produced heat and 
these oscillations were set up by various 
stimuli. Dr. Brown believed that the 
most constant of the stimuli was the 
beating of the pulse. Hence the rela- 
tionship between increased pulse and 
increased body temperature; the faster 
the pulse the greater the oscillations of 
the “‘nervous ether” and the resultant 
higher temperatures! The lower tem- 
perature of the extremities was ex- 
plained by the relative smallness of the 
pulse there. ‘Thus Dr. Brown reasoned 
about the heat production of the body 
and was graduated. Dr. Rush is quoted 
as saying of Dr. Brown that “‘he was not 
second to any student of the University 
at that period.’ 

After graduation Dr. Brown went to 
London with his classmates, Rush of 
Pennsylvania and McClurg of Vir- 
ginia, and walked the hospitals there 
for a season. | 

He then returned to Charles County 
and began to practice at Nanjemoy. 
May 15, 1769, he married Margaret 


Graham, daughter by his second wife 
of John Graham of Dumfries, Virginia, 
They had two sons and three daughters 


Fic. 2. Dr. Gustavus RICHARD Brown (1748- 
1804) . SILHOUETTE IN THE RICHMOND ACAD- 
EMY OF MEDICINE. 


and one of these daughters died in in- 
fancy. Apparently our Dr. Gustavus 
Richard Brown practiced with consid- 
erable success. The memoir‘ written by 
his apprentice reads: 


His fame, like his father’s, swelled and 
spread over the land, and he became the 
oracle of health, to which such numbers 
came in anxious pursuit for alleviation 
of their diseases, that he found a removal 
to Rose Hill, the place of his nativity, 
called for by the expediency of the case, 
being central to his practice, then of great 
extent, even to Annapolis, the metropolis 
of Maryland. 


And again in another place the stu- 
dent says, “Doctor Brown’s fame as 4 
healer of sickness called him from 
Charles County to Annarundell, to St. 
Maris, to Prince George, to Baltimore 
and Calvert Counties in Maryland to 
Stafford, to Prince William and to King 
George Counties in Virginia.’ 
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And why was our Dr. Brown so pop- 
ular a physician? First, his therapeutics 
were remarkable in a day of polyphar- 
macy and relatively ineffective reme- 
dies. Of them the apprentice says, “His 
choice of medicine was judicious; his 
number of remedies were few, yet his 
knowledge of Materia Medica was ex- 
tensive.” When we read this, we at once 
think of Gustavus Richard Brown as a 
sound doctor and it is probable that his 
patients appreciated that quality. But 
greater than his sound medicine was 
the second reason for his popularity. 
The student continues: 


But above all eulogy was his tact in the 
sick room, he at once dispelled care, de- 
throned disease, and erected a Temple to 
health on its ruins, despondence flew be- 
fore him, Hope animated by desire rav- 
ished the soul with delight . . . the mind 
thus disenthralled from pain, fears, and 
dire alarms co-operated with his Thera- 
peuticks and thus at once he wrestled 
down disease, and claimed the field of vic- 
tory... . To the sick he gave the sooth- 
ing balsam of hope. . . . He lessened the 
pangs of disease by whispering soothing 
hope even in the hours of death; in fine, 
he was the solace of man, the soft com- 
forter of woman, and the tender healer 
of infancy.* 


Thus we learn through the ornamented 
speech of the day that Dr. Brown had 
a buoyant bedside manner and the al- 
ways desirable art of medicine. 

From the diary of one of his patients 
we have an amusing character study of 
Gustavus Richard Brown. No one can 
read it without feeling that the honesty 
and patience of the doctor shine out 
above the humor of the story. In 1774 a 
young Englishman of twenty-four years, 
Nicholas Cresswell, took passage for 
Virginia in search of a farm on which he 
intended to settle. Until he had traveled 
beyond the limits of his native country 
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he felt that he never would be quite 
happy at home. For three years he wan- 
dered in the American Colonies (and 
a very great deal of that time was spent 
in Maryland and Virginia) keeping ~ 
throughout the period a chronicle” that 
detailed the minute happenings of his 
life. And a part of the journal related 
his contacts with our Dr. Brown. On 
June 7, 1774, he became ill with a fever. 
The following day he wrote: 


Got to Port Tobacco with great diff- 
culty. Captn. Knox insists on me applying 
to Doctor Brown. I have taken his advice 
and he told me it is a Fever with some 
cussed physical name. He has given me 
some slops and I am now going to bed 
very ill. 

Nanjemoy, Maryland—Thursday, June 
gth, 1774. Find myself no better. How- 
ever, the Doctor has given me more physic. 
Got to Nanjemoy. Almost dead with pain 
and fatigue, added to the excessive heat, 
which caused me to faint twice. 

Friday, June 17th, 1774. Much better. 
The Doctor tells me I am out of all dan- 
ger, but advises me to take some physic 
to clear my body and to drink a little 
more Rum than I did before I was sick. 
In short, I believe it was being too ab- 
stemious that brought this sickness upon 
me at first, by drinking water. 

Monday, June goth, 1774. Gathering 
strength very fast, the Doctor sent me a 
Box of Pills with directions to take two 
at night and two in the morning. These 
are the last I intend to take... . 

Thursday, June 23rd, 1774. This morn- 
ing took 4 Pills which has caused a violent 
pain in my bowels all day, attended with 
a constant thirst and a very bad taste in 
my mouth. But affects me no_ other 
way. 

Friday, June 24th, 1774. Much worse, 
my throat and tongue much swollen. Have 
sent for the Doctor. Confined to my bed. 
Am afraid that I am poisoned with his 
confounded Pills. A continual thirst, but 
these people will not let me drink. 


3 
. 
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Saturday, June 25th, 1774. Captn. Knox 
sent an express for the Doctor, who came 
about eight this morning. After he had 
examined the pills, he came with a truly 
physical face to the bedside and felt my 
pulse. Began to beg pardon for the mis- 
take he said his Prentice had inadvertently 
committed by sending me strong Mer- 
curial Pills, in the room of cooling ones. 
I immediately gave him as hard a blow as 
I could with my fist over the face, and 
would have given him a good trimming 
had I been able. This discomposed his 
physical muscles a good deal, and made 
him contract them into a most formidable 
frown. He did not attempt to resent it. 
Begged I would moderate my passion, 
follow his directions, and in a short time 
I should be well again. I believed myself 
poisoned and grew desperate, abused him 
most unmercifully. However, he left me 
some Brimstone and Salts which I took 
immediately after he was gone, which 
worked very well and has given me a 
great deal of ease. Tho’ I am still full of 
pain and much swelled, spitting and slav- 
ering like a mad dog, my teeth loose and 
mouth very sore. I believe that I have 
little to trust to but the strength of my 
constitution for my life. Much difficulty 
to write, but if I happen to die I hope this 
will appear against the rascal. 

Sunday, June 26th, 1774. This morning 
took a dose of Brimstone, laid in bed all 
day and sweat abundantly. This has made 
me very weak and faint. Doctor came to 
enquire after me but did not come into 
the room... . 

Wednesday, June 29th, 1774. Mending 
very fast, able to walk about the room. 
The swelling gone away, my throat got 
well, but my mouth is very sore, which 
I wash every two hours with Vinegar. I 
understand that the Doctor sends every 
day to enquire how I do... . 

Tuesday, July 5th, 1774.... My 
clothes hang about me like a skeleton. 
The Doctor has never come in my sight 
since I struck him. Intend to go and pay 
the rascal tomorrow. 

Wednesday, July 6th, 1774. Went to 


see the Doctor, who (contrary to my ex. 
pectation) treated me with the greatest 
kindness and acknowledged that he had 
given me just cause of complaint, though 
inadvertently, and absolutely refused to 
be paid until I am quite recovered. I un- 
derstand their Doctor’s bills in this coun. 


try are very extravagant. Returned to 
Nanjemoy much fatigued. 


Mr. Cresswell had a long and slow 
convalescence. At the doctor’s advice 
he made a sea voyage and returned to 
Maryland in October, 1774, enjoying 
‘‘as good a state of Health all the time as 
ever I did in my life.’’ On the nine. 
teenth of that month he wrote, “This 
morning settled with the Doctor who 
has charged me 14 Guineas and has the 
impudence to tell me it is very cheap. 
I was obliged to comply with it, and 
gave him an order on Mr. Kirk. . . .” 
One wonders whether or not the fee in- 
cluded damages. 

Throughout the Revolutionary pe- 
riod Dr. Brown was an active patriot, 
though he filled no military post. June 
14, 1774, he was appointed to a Com- 
mittee of Correspondence** which was 
formed at a meeting to protest the clos 
ing of the port of Boston by the British. 
He was a judge of Charles County in 
1776-77." He may have attended the 
Charles County troops about Port To- 
bacco during the war. He had charge of 
a British deserter and probably of Con- 
tinental troops ill with smallpox 
there.*4 In the Virginia Gazette of Wil- 
liamsburg on June 28, 1776, appeared 
the following announcement: 


Charles county, Maryland, 
June 15. 
The subscribers have fitted out, and 
provided with every necessary, a commo- 
dious house for the purpose of INOCU- 


LATION, where they are ready to receive | 


such as incline to take the small-pox, at 


‘the rate of £5. Maryland currency each. 
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The distance of the house being little 
more than five miles from any part of the 
Potowmack river, between the lower end 
of Fairfax and the upper end of West- 
moreland counties, in Virginia, will ren- 
der it very convenient for the inhabitants 
of the included counties. Those who will 
favor the subscribers with their company 
may depend on their utmost care and at- 
tention. 


G. R. BROWN. 
JAMES WALLACE. 
Such as prefer coming by water may do 
it very conveniently, as the house stands 
on Burdett’s creek, only four miles from 
its mouth. 


Dr. Wallace was Dr. Brown's pupil and 
his nephew. 

In 1788 Dr. Brown was a member of 
the Maryland Convention which rati- 
fied the federal constitution.” In 1789 
he was elected a Visitor and Governor 
of St. John’s College, Annapolis, and 
apparently he continued in this post 
until his death.** He was one of the one 
hundred one founders of the Medical 
and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland 
in 1799.7" | 

Directly at the head of the wide wa- 
ters of Port ‘Tobacco Creek stands Dr. 
Brown’s home, “Rose Hill.” It com- 
mands a view of the old village of Port 
Tobacco, the creek, and the distant Po- 
tomac. It is one of America’s outstand- 
ing Georgian houses. Its architecture 
and its landscaping reflect the taste of 
its builders and its interior shows the 
culture and the love of good living of 
its owners. The central building of the 
mansion was called the “greate house”’ 
and on each end were smaller buildings 
connected to the “greate house” by sub- 
ordinate structures. This composition, 
known as the five-part house, was the 
most outstanding of its day in the South- 
ern States. Only a few of the old houses 
fully completed this plan. At ‘Rose 
Hill” these five buildings are in line and 
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with their six large chimneys, they must 
have denoted wealth and comfort. The 
‘“‘greate house” itself is larger than the 
average Georgian house of modern con- 
struction and, though it has relatively 
few rooms, they are of unusual size and 
height. In the center of each floor is a 
wide hall which runs the width of the 
house and off the hall on the first floor 
the stairway ascends. It is too wide to 
be described as “‘built in the wall” and 
it may be said to have its own particular 
room. This may have been arranged to 
prevent loss of heat from the first story 
through a stair-well, but, more prob- 
ably, the builder did not appreciate the 
decorative possibilities of a stair within 
the hall. From the hall the rooms open 
on each of the floors. ‘The house has 
practically no panelling but the atten- 
tion of its woodworkers was concen- 
trated in the design and detailed 
execution of the mantels, friezes, chair- 
rails, and baseboards which are distinc- 
tive in each room. The woodwork was 
made from selected hard, long-leaf, yel- 
low pine and was beautifully fashioned 
by hand. The old hand rabbet planes 
executed graceful mouldings with a 
velvety finish and in the flat surfaces the 
grain of the pine was matched or bal- 
anced with that of a corresponding 
piece or it was used for decorative effect. 
In some of the rooms the woodwork 
was unpainted; in the more pretentious 
ones a stain was used to bring out the 
grain of the pine. 

The ‘“‘greate house”’ is of brick with 
the sides covered with clapboard and 
there are two huge chimneys at each 
end. The bricks were handmade of local 
clay and they are in excellent condi- 
tion. There are twelve shades and the 
glazed sides and ends are laid in a varie- 
gated bond. Lime from burnt oyster 
shells was used for mortar and plaster 
and this is so hard that trowel marks 
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are still visible on the exterior of the 
building. Lesser buildings of the five- 
part house were the end ones. One 
was the consulting room and surgery 
and over this was a single bedroom 
which may have been used by the ap- 
prentice or apprentices. ‘The other wing 
was the kitchen. Besides the mansion 
there were “a carriage house, stables, a 
barn with sheds, negro quarters, gran- 


ary, two large corn houses, gardner’s. 


house, smoke house and dairy.’’** The 
ground from the south front of the 
mansion was terraced in steps to the 
bank of Port ‘Tobacco Creek. On the 
upper terrace and before the house 
were the rose gardens for which the es- 
tate was named. These were bordered 
with English box planted in symmetri- 
cal designs of a semicircle in a square. 
The memoir states of Dr. Brown and 
his garden, “In skill and taste in horti- 
culture, no man equalled him, he cul- 
tivated with success rare and beautiful 
plants from all quarters of the Globe, 
medicinal, ornamental and culinary, 
such being the exquisite beauty of his 
garden that it was a popular and fash- 
ionable theme throughout society.” 
The English box has thrived unusually 
well and it is now from 8 to 10 feet high 
and from 16 to 20 feet thick. 

Though he owned lovely “Rose 
Hill,” though he was a popular physi- 
cian, and though he was a man of wealth 
and prominence in local affairs, Dr. 
Gustavus Richard Brown is now re- 
membered chiefly because he was a 
medical consultant in Washington’s last 
illness. T'oo often he unjustly bears a 
part of the blame for the excessive 
bloodletting that was done in that case. 
As a matter of fact, Dr. Brown arrived 
at the general’s bedside after the last 
venesection and he certainly had no part 
in it. The official account of Washing- 


ton’s illness over the signatures of Dr. . 


Craik and Dr. Dick” says that Dr. 
Brown arrived after the last bleeding 
and Colonel Lear* in his carefully writ. 
ten account of the illness confirms them. 
Dr. Craik must have been rather prone 
to use his lancet freely and it may be 
that, in a kindly effort to reform him, 
Dr. Brown wrote the following note: 


Port Tobacco, Jan. 2, 1800. 
Sir: 

I have lately met Dr. Dick again, in con- 
sultation, and the high opinion that | 
formed of him when we were in confer- 
ence at Mount Vernon, last month, con- 
cerning the situation of our illustrious 
friend, has been confirmed. You remem. 
ber how, by his clear-reasoning and evi- 
dent knowledge of the causes of certain 
symptoms, after his examination of the 
general, he assured us that it was not 
really quinsey, which we supposed it to 
be, but a violent inflammation of the 
membrane of the throat, by which it was 
almost closed, and which, if not imme- 
diately arrested, would result in death. 

You remember he was averse to bleed- 
ing the general, and I have often thought 
that if we had acted according to his sug- 
gestions when he said: “He needs all his 
strength—bleeding will diminish it,” and 
taken no more blood from him, our good 
friend might have been alive now. But 
we were governed by the best light we 


had—we thought we were right, and so 


we are justified. 

Dr. Dick is a most sensible man. He 
uses his common sense instead of the 
books for his guide in his profession, and 
so he is no bigot. He says our professional 
practice needs great reform, and that it 
can be brought about only by each in- 
dividual becoming a practical reformer 
himself. He is disposed to shut up his 
lancet forever, and turn nurse instead of 
doctor, for he says, one good nurse 1s 
more likely to assist nature in making 
a cure, than ten doctors will by his pills 
and lancet.*! 


The letter is unsigned and it may nevet 


‘ 
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have been sent. It does show the real 
breadth of character of the man, how- 
ever. Apart from the bleeding, Dr. 
Brown may have been too conservative 
at his most famous consultation if a 
rather venomous account of his opposi- 
tion to tracheotomy is to be believed. It 
was written by Dr. Dick*’ eight years 
after Washington’s death and four years 
after the passing of Dr. Brown. Dr. Dick 
said: 


The disease was manifestly hastening 
to a fatal termination. I pronounced de- 
cisively that death was inevitable, unless 
it could be arrested by the operation of 
tracheotomy, to which I strenuously rec- 
ommended an immediate resort... . 
At first, I had reason to flatter myself 
that I had obtained the concurrence of 
the other physicians, and was about to 
make preparations for carrying the meas- 
ure into immediate execution, when I 
was rendered unhappy, by discovering 
that Dr. Brown had availed himself of a 
few minutes of my absence, to operate 
unfavorably on the mind of Dr. Craik, 
whose assent I was unable to reclaim, by 
either argument or entreaty. Both of these 
gentlemen were advanced in years, and 
had each acquired a considerable share 
of reputation in his profession; but that 
increased timidity, which is, perhaps, a 
common attendant on old age, seemed 
not only to have extinguished all ardour 
in the pursuit of additional celebrity, but 
also to have created a steady determina- 
tion to hazard no part of that stock which 
which had already been acquired, which 
they persuaded themselves, in case the 


experiment failed, would sustain a dim- 
inution. 
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Whether or not tracheotomy would 
have saved the general’s life no one can 
say. ““Timidity attendant on old age”’ 
may have influenced Dr. Brown to op- 
pose it; there is doubt that adverse criti- 
cism or the possibility of it would have 
influenced a man of his experience and 
position. He thought that he was right 


and so he was justified! 


In 1804 Dr. Gustavus Richard Brown 
died and he was buried on the terrace 
at ‘Rose Hill” in sight of the house, as 
was the custom. On his sarcophagus was 
engraved an epitaph deserved by few 
men. It reads: | 


Sacred 
to the memory of 
Doctor 
GUSTAVUS RICHARD BROWN. 
This Tomb-Stone is erected 
by his Relict 
MARGARET BROWN, 
IN TESTIMONY 
of her respect and affection: 
and also as a Monument 
of his Skill as a Physician, 
and his Learning as a Scholar: 
of his Wisdom as a Philosopher, 
his Patriotism as a Citizen, 
and his Generosity as a Friend: 
of his Elegance as a Gentleman, 
and his Hospitality as a Neighbor: 
of his Kindness as a Master, 
his Tenderness 
as a Husband and Parent, 
And 
of his Benevolence as a Man. 
He died goth of September 1804, 
aged 56 years. 
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NATHAN SMITH AND EARLY AMERICAN 
MEDICAL EDUCATION* 


By LEE D. VAN ANTWERP, M.D. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


ARVEY CUSHING says of 
Nathan Smith: He was: 


. a man possessed of orig- 
inality of thought, of energy, 
of resourcefulness; an accurate and keen 
observer; he became an important con- 
tributor to medical literature; he became 
a brilliant surgeon in days when opera- 
tions were beset with peculiar difficulties 
and hazards; he had the courage to wage 
warfare against the professional mounte- 
banks that abounded in his day no less 
than in this; he had the sympathetic dis- 
position and the generous spirit combined 
with common sense that made him sought 
after as a general practitioner; he had the 
sound judgement of a great teacher. 


As one reads these words they seem 
almost trite in their praise and in their 
superlatives but I am sure that all will 
agree that in the description of a life 
which included the founding of one 
medical school single handed and of 
three others with the aid of other men, 
in addition to innumerable contribu- 
tions to medical knowledge and surgical 
technique, it is quite necessary to use 
such superlatives as the English lan- 
guage affords and feel at the same time 
that even they are inadequate for 
proper expression and appreciation. 

It is obviously impossible to cover 
the full subject matter of this paper. As 
a result I have limited myself mainly to 
a discussion of the life and work of 
Nathan Smith which will in itself give 
a very good idea of the conditions and 


difficulties surrounding medical educa- 
tion in this period of American history. 
It is only necessary to say further, that 
before the efforts of this great teacher 
took form there were but three medical 
schools in America, the oldest of which 
had been in existence but twenty-five 
years when he received his medical de- 
gree from Harvard. This paper then 
will consist mainly of a chronological 
study of the life of Nathan Smith with 
the attempt to bring out his work and 
experiences as much as possible through 
quotations from letters written by him 
to his friends. 

Nathan Smith was born of parents of 
good stock but who, apparently, had 
little enough of this world’s goods. His 
father was of the fourth generation of 
his family in America, being descended 
from one Mr. Henry Smith who with 
his wife Judith, three sons, two daugh- 
ters, three men servants and two maid 
servants had left Hargham Hall, Nor- 
folk County, England, because of relli- 
gious controversies, embarked on the 
Diligent of Ipswich and landed at New 
Hingham in New England in 1638. 
Shortly after their landing they moved 
to Rehoboth in Massachusetts where 
we are told the family “took root and 
flourished’ and it was here, four gen- 
erations later, on the goth of September 
in 1762, that Nathan Smith was born. 

A short time later his father moved 
the family to Chester, Vermont, where 
Nathan grew to young manhood on his 


*Read before the Victor C. Vaughan Historical Society, University of Michigan Med- 
ical School, April, 1931, and the Nathan Smith Society of Yale University, May, 1936. 
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father’s farm. He spent this period of 
his life doing the farm work and hunt- 
ing, fishing and tramping in the forests 
near the farm and it was here in the 
frontier country that he developed the 
courage and self-reliance which marked 
so many of his undertakings in later life 
and which carried them to success. ‘The 
farm was located in pioneer country at 
the foot of the Green Mountains and 
he and his neighbors knew many of the 
hardships that go with the settling of a 
new country. Young Smith served with 
the Vermont militia in keeping back 
various Indian incursions and he must 
have served well since we are told that 
near the close of the Revolutionary 
War he was promoted to the rank of 
captain when but eighteen years of age. 
The love of the out-of-doors stayed with 
Dr. Smith all his life and many times in 
later years he found in it a means of re- 
laxation as well as an appreciation of 
the true balance in nature which helped 
him to renew his courage and give him 
strength to follow the path which he 
had chosen. 

Young Nathan must have received 
encouragement in education to an un- 
usual extent among pioneer farmers for 
we shortly hear of him as the teacher in 
the district school and it was while he 
was thus engaged that the trivial inci- 
dent occurred which so altered his 
whole life and from which so much 
benefit has come to later generations. 
It so happened that there came to Ches- 
ter from Putney a Dr. Josiah Goodhue, 
a well-known physician and surgeon, for 
the purpose of amputating a leg. 

It must be constantly borne in mind 
that the course of even minor surgery 
was far from smooth in these days be- 
fore anesthesia, perfected technique, 
and modern instruments. It must be 
kept in mind also that life was very 


often rather drab and little occurred to- 
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break the monotony of existence in 
these villages isolated by a minimum of 
communication. These facts, coupled 
with the life of the times which was 
much nearer the soil than we now real- 
ize, make it easy to understand that 
many people gathered at the scene of 
the operation to watch Dr. Goodhue 
work. 

I can not help but think that Nathan 
Smith was moved to be present froma 
real and natural germ of scientific curi- 
osity as well as the pure Yankee curios- 
ity which accounted for the presence of 
most of his fellow townspeople. At any 
rate, he was there. As Dr. Goodhue 
made ready he called for a volunteer 
assistant, and we are told that young 
Smith stepped boldly forward and un- 
flinchingly gave his aid, even to the ex- 
tent of tying arteries as Dr. Goodhue 
picked them up. 

After the operation was_ finished 
Smith lingered behind and expressed a 
desire to study the art which had just 
made such an impression on him. Dr. 
Goodhue questioned him as to his 
preparation, explained that the profes- 
sion was then in a “low state” and that 
in order to raise it in the public estt- 
mation it would be necessary that only 
the best prepared of young men be ad- 
mitted to its study. He told him that he 
must prepare himself so that he could 
gain admission to the freshman class at 
Harvard and then he would receive him 
as an apprentice in the study of med- 
icine. 

For Dr. Goodhue, engaged as he was 
in such spectacular work, the expert 
ence could not have been an uncom- 
mon one and there can be little doubt 
but that he soon dismissed the incident 
from his mind, but not so Nathan 
Smith. With his characteristic single- 
ness of purpose he shortly picked the 
Rev. Mr. Whiting of Rockingham as 
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his tutor and after a year of the most 
intensive study presented himself to 
Dr. Goodhue, his prerequisites re- 
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Here he practiced for two years but 
becoming increasingly conscious of his 
lack of accurate scientific knowledge he 


Fic. 1. NATHAN SMITH. FROM A PortTrair BY S. F. B. Morse, PRESENTED TO THE YALE MED- 
ICAL SCHOOL BY THE CLAss OF 1826. 


moved, ready for study. 

He was accepted readily enough and 
for three years performed the necessary 
work about the home of this country 
doctor in exchange for his board, room 
and medical tuition. He rode with him 
on his country practice, making calls, 
assisting where he could, observing, lis- 
tening, learning, and in 1787, at the 
close of these three years of study, when 
twenty-five years of age, he began the 
practice of medicine in Cornish, New 
Hampshire, without a diploma. 


then decided to go to Cambridge for 
further study. While there he attended 
the lectures of Dr. John Warren on 
Anatomy and Surgery, Dr. Aaron Dex- 
ter on Chemistry and Materia Medica, 
Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse on the The- 
ory and Practice of Medicine, and those 
of Prof. Samuel Webber on Natural Phi- 
losophy. His attendance at Prof. Web- 
ber’s lectures which were in the college 
and not in the Medical School gives evi- 
dence of the broad interest in learning 
and life that one would expect in a man 
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destined to perform his great future 
work. 

At the close of the term of lectures 
he presented a thesis on the “Circula- 
tion of the Blood’ which the Harvard 
faculty considered of such merit that 
they ordered it published. He received 
the degree of M.B., the only one in a 


class of four students, and returned to 


Cornish where he continued to prac- 
tice for six more years. 

- About six months after his return to 
his practice in Cornish he married Eliz- 
abeth Chase, a daughter of General 
Jonathon Chase. His married happiness 
was destined to be short lived, however, 
for after two years Mrs. Smith died, 
leaving no children. We are told that 
in those days it was not considered good 
that a man should be alone; marriages 
were common early in life and when 
death separated even the most loving 
of couples second marriages were the 
usual thing. Consequently, a short time 
after the death of his first wife he mar- 
ried Sarah, a second daughter of Gen. 
Jonathon Chase and this marriage 
proved a happy one in every way. Mrs. 
Smith outlived her husband by nearly 
twenty years and bore him ten children, 
four boys and six girls. All four boys be- 
came well-known doctors of medicine, 
one nearly if not quite as well known 
as his illustrious father. I refer to his 
son, Nathan Ryno Smith. 

In Dr. James A. Spaulding’s biog- 
raphy of his grandfather, Dr. Lyman 
Spaulding, a pupil and very close friend 
of Dr. Smith’s, I find an exceedingly in- 
teresting and, I think, important inci- 
dent which is not found in any of the 
other authorities. It clearly points to 
Dr. Smith’s early realization that the 
practice of medicine needed more and 
better trained young men and, at the 
same time, shows an almost blind grop- 
ing for a means of bringing about this 
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change. It is, I am sure, Dr. Smith, 
first attempt at the establishment of 
means of medical education. 

Dr. Spaulding relates that in the 
town papers of Cornish for the year 
1791 (but one year after Smith was 
graduated from Harvard) he finds a 


‘ petition from Dr. Smith to the town 


authorities requesting permission for 
the operation of a lottery to the value of 
one hundred pounds, the proceeds of 
which would be used for the purchase 
of a medical library for the instruction 
of medical students and practitioners of 
that part of the country. It is not known 
whether the petition was granted or the 
lottery a success, probably not for we 
find no further mention of it and no 
mention of the establishment of the 
library. | 

As mentioned before, there were but 
three medical schools in the United 
States at this time. They were: The 
University of Pennsylvania at Philadel- 
phia, which had been established in 
1765; Columbia, in New York City, 
founded in 1767; and the Harvard 
Medical School which had _ been 
founded in 1782. In these days before 
the advent of the railroad and other 
means of fast transportation the dis 
tance to be traveled to either Philadel- 
phia or New York was so great as to 
make attendance at either one almost 
out of the question for New Englahd 
youths and we are told that the expense 
involved in attendance at Harvard 
made it prohibitive for all but the most 
wealthy. The result was that the con- 
dition of the medical profession was, in 
truth, in ‘‘a low state” and the forego- 
ing incident shows Dr. Smith’s realiza 
tion of it and his earliest recorded 
attempt at a remedy. The method cer- 
tainly has a humorous side but when 
we consider the conditions of the times 
it becomes a gesture more nearly pa 


thetic, and very much deserving of our 
athy. 
or five more years he practiced in 
Cornish, becoming a highly regarded 
citizen and physician and it does not 
seem far fetched to think that the prob- 
lem of improving the means of medical 
education was more or less constantly 
on his mind. We do not have much to 
tell us what was going on in his mind 


or what methods he devolved and dis- . 


carded, but there must have been many 
for it is a long distance from the lottery 
to his next known plan. After the five 
years of thought and planning an idea 
began to crystallize in his mind: he 
would himself establish a school and 
give public instruction in medicine! 

Accordingly, he applied to the trus- 
tees of Dartmouth College in August, 
1796 for their approval of his plan for 
establishing a Professorship of the ‘The- 
ory and Practice of Medicine. The idea 
was fully approved by President John 
Wheelock; the plan, novel and _ far- 
reaching, was favorably received by the 
trustees, a resolution complimentary to 
the character of Dr. Smith passed, and 
hope given for future encouragement, 
but it was voted to postpone final action 
for one year. This action might easily 
have discouraged a man of less courage, 
perseverance, and vision; but Dr. 
Smith, far from discouraged, only re- 
solved to make good use of the inter- 
vening year. 

No doubt he realized that while his 
scientific education was equal to or su- 
perior to most of the practitioners in 
New England; yet to become a teacher 
of medical students it must be still bet- 
ter. And so to improve it he decided to 
attend lectures at the University of 
Edinburgh, then one of the most noted 
medical schools in the world. Such a 
trip presented almost insurmountable 
difficulties not only because of the ex- 
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pense involved, for at no time in his 
life did Dr. Smith accumulate enough 
money to become independent, but also 
because it would be necessary for him 
to leave his family and friends, his prac- 
tice which brought him his living, and 
to cross the ocean in mid-winter by sail- 
ing vessel. 

It was necessary for him to borrow a 
considerable part of the required 
money but finally by equipping himself 
as inexpensively as possible he was able 
to complete his plans. He wrote his 
friend, Dr. Lyman Spaulding, who han- 
dled his practice in his absence: ‘“Re- 
specting my voyage I am not so well 
provided for as I could wish but I must 
put my trust in God and not in filthy 
lucre.”’ He sailed from Boston aboard 
the bark Hope on December 18, 1796, 
having written the following letter the 
night before. In it he shows his fond- 
ness for his family and friends which 
only accentuates the determination and 
self-sacrifice back of his efforts to reach 
the goal he had set. 


Now for the last time, until I arrive 
in Europe, I address you. I have lately 
sent you two letters which I hope you will 
receive without delay. In them I have ex- 
pressed my love and constancy to you and 
my tenderness for dear little Solon. All 
my anxiety is for my family. I fear no 
danger but on their account. I have been 
very fortunate since I left home, all ex- 
cepting some delay in sailing which I do 
not regret as I have been able to procure 
letters and other advantages in this town 
which I should not have done if I had 
sailed immediately. Do, my dear, remem- 
ber me. I am sure I shall ever be happy 
if I live to return and find you and Solon 
alive and well. Do be careful of our dear 
little son. I shall keep you in mind, and 
hope to return happy. It is my constant 
prayer, and if good intentions can have 
any influence on our fortune I shall surely 
succeed. P.S. We expect a fair wind in 
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the morning and a pleasant voyage. There 
are four passengers on board, all very 
agreeable. The vessel is as good and safe 
as ever sailed from Boston, a fine Cap- 
tain and crew, all very obliging and civil. 


At the University of Edinburgh he 
attended the lectures of Dr. Joseph 


Black in Chemistry and Alexander: 


Monro Secundus in Anatomy and Sur- 
gery, two men known the world over 
in their fields of science. While there, 
such was his enthusiasm for the new 
school at Dartmouth that, in spite of the 
fact that the plans were not yet ap- 
proved, he “sent home to the college li- 
brary medical books to the value of 
thirty pounds and took back with him 
apparatus for anatomy, surgery and 
chemistry which he deemed indispen- 
sable for commencing the proposed 
medical institution.” He expressed the 
hope to a friend that the trustees of 
Dartmouth might purchase these items 
later as he “could ill afford to bear the 
expense himself.”’ 

After his course of lectures at Edin- 
burgh he went to London and spent 
three months there engaged in hospital 
work. While here he made such a favor- 
able impression that he was elected a 
Corresponding Member of the Medical 
Society of London. 

He arrived back in America in Sep- 
tember of 1797 after an absence of nine 
months and found that the trustees of 
Dartmouth had decided to accept his 
plan. He found, also, a second son 
who had been born the preceding 
May and whom he called Nathan Ryno. 
This was the man whom future gen- 
erations were to know as the co-founder 
of the medical school of the University 
of Vermont, the co-founder of Jefferson 
Medical College and Professor of Sur- 
gery at the University of Maryland. 

So anxious was he to begin his work 
at Dartmouth that he left almost imme- 


diately for Hanover to complete the 
plans. He gave his first coursesof ler. 
tures that fall before his formal election 
as a Professor, which did not come until 
a year later. At this time his duties were 
defined as follows: He was “to deliver 
public lectures upon Anatomy, Sur. 
gery, Chemistry and the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine,”’ a large order for 
any man. 

- ‘The school gave him one room but 
no salary and no funds for the expenses 
of the school; these he was to obtain 
from the tuition of the students and his 
private practice. In every sense except 
its attachment to Dartmouth the new 
institution was a private one and it re- 
mained so until 1803 when the legisla- 
ture of New Hampshire granted a sum 
of money for its use. 

The summer following his first 
course of lectures the first fruit of his 
efforts developed in the granting of the 
degree of M.B. to two young students. 
One was afterwards the noted Dr. Jo- 
seph Adams Gallup, author and Pro- 
fessor in Castleton Medical College. At 
the same time Nathan Smith was 
elected formally a_ professor and re- 
ceived the degree of a.m. He did not 
receive the then honorary degree of 
M.D. until 1801. The institution was a 
success from the start and it was in this 
success that Dr. Smith was forced to 
take his pay for his efforts, as it never 
paid financially. His work was carried 
on in small and crowded quarters; and 
his local practice was far from lucrative, 
and like country practices of the time, 
had to be followed over all kinds of 
roads in all kinds of weather, usually 
on horseback. Some idea of his financial 
difficulties can be gained from the fact 
that he was not able to move his family 
from Cornish to Hanover until several 
years after he had started his teaching. 

Nevertheless, he was happy in his 
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work and the new enterprise attracted 
much attention at Dartmouth and 
much interest among the faculty. An 
interesting anecdote is told which dem- 
onstrates this interest. President Whee- 
lock soon became a common listener at 
Dr. Smith’s lectures and was so im- 
pressed by them that one day following 
a particularly impressive one he arose 
in chapel and offered the following 
prayer: “Oh, Lord! We thank Thee for 
the Oxygen gas, we thank Thee for the 
Hydrogen gas and for all the gases; we 
thank Thee for the Cerebrum; we 
thank Thee for the Cerebellum, and 
for the Medulla Oblongata.” 

Dr. Smith’s first assistance in his 
teaching was during the second and 
third years of the school when Dr. 
Lyman Spaulding gave the lectures on 
Chemistry and Materia Medica. Dr. 
Spaulding later became the President 
and a Professor in the Medical School 
for the Western District of New York 
at Fairfield, the originator of the move- 
ment for a Pharmacopoeia of the 
United States, and the chairman of the 
committee that first issued it to the pro- 
fession. Aside from this help of Dr: 
Spaulding’s, Dr. Smith gave all lectures, 
conducted all laboratories, and led all 
discussions until 1810 when Dr. Cyrus 
Perkins joined him in his work. 

It soon became evident that the suc- 


_ cess of the new school must prevent it 


from continuing as a private institu- 
tion. The unbounded efforts of Dr. 
Smith had raised its standards to a 
height where its promised size de- 
manded more funds than could be 
available under the present private 
sources. Consequently, Dr. Smith ap- 
peared before the legislature of New 
Hampshire in 1803 and in response to 
his appeal there was appropriated six 
hundred dollars to be used for neces- 
sary apparatus. The same year the trus- 


tees of the school provided another 
room and in these crowded two rooms 
the school successfully operated until 
1810 when a separate building was 
erected. 

In Dr. Smith’s letters to Dr. George 
C. Shattuck of Boston we have pre- 
served for us much of the available in- 
formation we have concerning his less 
formal opinions. One of them contains 
an interesting comment on the famous 
Dr. Benjamin Rush and affords us an 
opinion of the work of one of America’s 
foremost medical teachers by one no less 


great. 


Dear Sir: Your favor of the 25th ult. 
was duly received. I rejoice that you are 
so happily situated and that your oppor- 
tunities of acquiring information equal 
your former expectations. Dr. Rush must 
be a very interesting lecturer. As to his 
classification of diseases I do not think it 
very material. However, if we may class 
diseases we must study them in detail. 
I have observed that men of genius, hav- 
ing accustomed themselves to view ob- 
jects in certain relation to each other for 
some time, consider these relations so ob- 
vious as not to escape the notice of the 
most inattentive observer, when in real- 
ity their reasoning is too arbitrary to be 
followed without much attention and 
study. This has generally been the case 
of nosologists, and perhaps Dr. Rush’s 
method of classing diseases is not wholly 
exempt from arbitrary reasoning. I can 
not see how nosology is essentially bene- 
fited by adding the word “state” to the 
name of the disease, as the pleurisy state, 
rheumatic or hydrophobic state of fever. 
It is no new discovery that diseases are 
attended with fever, and the word pleu- 
risy, rheumatism and hydrophobia give us 
as much information respecting the dis- 
ease, without the word “state” as with it. 
As to the unity of disease, you know it is 
my opinion that we have in medical sci- 
ence of late generalized too much and 
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that the progress of medicine has been 
checked by it. 


As great as Dr. Smith’s interest in the 
correction of faulty medical education 
conditions was his interest in improving 
its practice. He worked constantly to 
eliminate the superstitious and unscien- 


tific methods of quackery which were as , 


rampant then as now. In 1808 he wrote 
Dr. Spaulding as follows: 


-I wish you to write me when the next 
annual meeting of the New Hampshire 
Medical Society will be holden, and 
where. I have an intention to attend if 
possible. I intend to renew the effort to 
obtain an Act of Legislature to discour- 
age quackery. You know I am not easily 
beaten down in my projects, and, though 
sometimes slow in execution, yet keep 
the object in view. The business was not 
judiciously managed this year. I was out 
of town when the questions were tried 
and I am confident that more than half 
the members did not understand the mat- 
ter. Several of the members have solic- 
ited me to renew the application. I shall 
attend the General Court solely for med- 
ical purposes at their next session. 


The previous year it had been pro- 
posed by Dr. Spaulding before the New 
Hampshire State Medical Society that 
a resolution be sent to the legislature 
protesting the prevalence of quackery— 
no physician to be qualified for practice 
unless a graduate from a respectable 
university, and no medical man not so 
qualified to have legal power to collect 
debts. 

In other letters to Dr. Shattuck the 
difficulties of obtaining supplies and 


apparatus is made clear to us. In one 
he says: 


I am continually troubling you about 
many things. I wish now that you would 
be so kind as to procure for me, two tin 
reflectors and a tin canister, which you 
will find described in Henry’s Chemistry, 


in his chapter on Caloric. . . , If you 
have a man in Boston who makes ther. 
mometers and if he can do it, I wish also 
to have an air thermometer constructed 
according to Henry’s directions in his 
chapter on Caloric. 


In another he writes: 


In addition to what I wrote you for 
before, I want you to procure for me, one 
quarter of a hundred of red lead, sixteen 
pounds of mercury and about one gallon 
of winter strained lamp oil. . . . If opium 


is less than $1.50 an ounce ask the apothe. 
cary to put up four ounces for me. 


In another letter dated December 31, 
1808, to this same friend he speaks of 
his plan for a separate building for the 
school. “I am now projecting a scheme 
to procure a building for medical pur- 
poses at Hanover. I expect to be in 
Boston in the course of next month and 
will then acquaint you with all my 
plans relating to the advancement of 
our infant, but somewhat thrifty, med- 
ical institution.” 

In accordance with his plans he again 
appeared before the legislature and ob- 
tained this time an appropriation of 
$3,450 to be used for the erection of a 
suitable building of brick or stone. This 
money was made available, however, on 
condition that he, Dr. Smith, “would 
give a site for it and assign to the state 
his Anatomical museum and Chemical 
apparatus.” This was the material he 
had privately collected, the apparatus 
which he had purchased in London and 
for which he had hoped to be reim 
bursed as he “could ill afford to bear 
the expense himself.” One can not help 
but wonder at the motive behind this 
condition; there is nothing which tells 
us definitely, but in a letter to Dr. 
Shattuck he suggests that he might have 
offered it to the State in consideration of 
their passing the grant. ‘There seems t0 
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be no limit to his generosity and no 
sacrifice too great in his efforts to build 
his school. 

So great was his enthusiasm that he 
not only gave the site first planned but 
gave a second one when it was found 
that the original one was not well lo- 
cated. In addition to this he supple- 
mented the State funds with over a 
thousand dollars of his own when it was 
found that too little had been granted to 
finish the building. The building was 
finally completed and the new school 
for the first time had adequate space for 
proper teaching. The building itself 
has since been replaced but the site, I 
believe, is still used by the Medical 
School at Dartmouth. 

Up to this point there is no hint of 
Dr. Smith’s efforts and accomplishments 
meeting with resistance and indeed 
were it not for a single letter that he 
wrote to Dr. Shattuck we could only 
guess at the reason for his ever leaving 
Hanover. This one letter is far different 

from the optimistic and enthusiastic 
_ epistles which we have come to consider 
as characteristic of him. It was doubtless 
written in a moment of discouragement 
at the influences he must have been con- 
tinually fighting and from which he 
quickly recovered, as we find nothing 
more in any of his letters which so defi- 
nitely states the source of his opposition. 
It is quoted here in full because it defi- 
nitely clears up the question of the 
reason for his leaving Hanover and re- 


moves all doubt as to his motives. It 
follows: 


Dear Sir: I have at length determined 
to leave Hanover, but at present have not 
concluded on any certain place of future 
residence. The political parties are so 
very jealous of each other in this state 
and so near a balance that I have nothing 
to expect from either, as some ignorant 
persons might be offended at any grant 
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or assistance voted by the Legislature to 
promote what they term “the cutting up 
of dead bodies.” No one will choose to 
advocate the measure and I expect they 
will, if not deemed too unconstitutional, 
revoke the grant made for that purpose 
last year [the appropriation for the new 
building], and, if that can not be effected, 
they will enact laws which will inflict cor- 
poral punishment on any person who is 
concerned in digding [?] or disecting. If 


‘the thing should take this course it will 


afford me a good pretext for leaving the 
College and State—a thing which will not 
be disagreeable to me. The proposal I 
made the State of giving land and the 
whole of my museum and apparatus was 
too much to give, but while engaged in 
promoting the school in this place I felt. 
willing to go all lengths in sacrificing on 
the Esculapean altar; but the conduct of 
the people and parties has cooled my ardor 
for laboring in my avocation in this place 
and determined me to sell my talents in 
physic and surgery to the highest bidder. 


Below is a postscript: “You will not 
at present mention publicly my inten- 
tion to remove from this place.” 

The State did not, of course, rescind 
their grant nor pass laws as he fears but 
the political jealousy which interfered 
with the complete support of the school 
doubtless continued to the time of Dr. 
Smith’s leaving in 1812. It must not be 
thought for a minute that there was 
any lack of support on the part of the 
college itself, for they had always sup- 
ported him to the limit of their ability 
and any friction was generated from the 
outside in the functioning of political 
parties. 

About this time the trustees em- 
ployed Dr. Cyrus Perkins to fill the 
chairs of Anatomy and Surgery, thus 


lightening Dr. Smith’s burden. Pre- ~ 


vious to this time, as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes so aptly put it, he had filled a 
‘‘settee of professorships.” 
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Two years later, in 1812, Yale Col- 
lege decided to establish a medical col- 


stood as one of America’s greatest edu- 
cators but posterity was destined to 


lege and knowing of Dr. Smith’s rare profit still more from the man’s great 


Fic. 2. 


ability as an organizer and teacher, and 
of his success as a practitioner of medi- 
cine and surgery, lost no time in elect- 
ing him Professor of ‘Theory and Prac- 
tice of Physic, Surgery and Obstetrics. 
The forces resisting the progress of the 
Dartmouth school had continued and 
after some deliberation he decided to 
accept the appointment. Evidence of 
the high regard in which he was held 
by the Dartmouth faculty is seen in the 
fact that President Wheelock and the 
trustees did not finally accept his resig- 
nation until 1814, two years after he 
had left. And when, in 1816, he re- 
turned by invitation to give a special 
course of lectures he was reelected to a 
professorship but he declined and Dart- 
mouth was forced to consider his action 
as final. 

Thus closes the chapter of Dr. 
Smith’s life at Dartmouth. If his life’s 
work had ended here he would have 


Fic. 3. Dr. DAvip SOLON CHAsE HALt Smitu, 
Etpest SON OF Dr. NATHAN SMITH. 


ability and untiring efforts. Dr. Oliver 
P. Hubbard expressed it: “If this were 
the climax of Dr. Smith’s life and he 
had here rested from his labors, and 
this school was his only monument, we 
might justly inscribe upon it, ‘Gaudet 
tentamine virtus’ [The Dartmouth 
motto].”’ 

He had planned to leave for New 
Haven at once, anxious to begin the 
new work, but an epidemic of typhus 
struck the locality with such severity 
that he felt he must not leave. He wrote 
that he attended with Dr. Perkins be- 
tween fifty and sixty cases and that they 
lost but one. His success with this much 
dreaded disease was no doubt due to his 
original and independent treatment 
which will be discussed later. 

He finally left for Yale in the fall of 
1813, taking his first two sons, Solon 
and Nathan Ryno, with him but not 
moving his family until later. He was 
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the most distinguished member of the 
new faculty, being associated with 
Aeneas Munson as Professor of Materia 
Medica and Botany, Eli Ives as Adjunct 
Professor of Materia Medica and Bot- 
any, Benjamin Silliman as Professor of 
Chemistry, Mineralogy and Geology, 
and Jonathan Knight as Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology. 

Students came in numbers from the 
very start, attracted by the reputations 
of the faculty and, no doubt, by the ef- 
forts which had been made to make at- 
tendance as inexpensive as possible; we 
are told that the classes reached ninety 
during Dr. Smith’s life. In addition to 
Dr. Smith’s work as a teacher in the 
new college he rapidly acquired a large 
practice and his ability soon became so 
well known that he was called to every 
part of the state and into neighboring 
states. It is interesting to note, however, 
that regardless of the success which had 
come to him his ledger rarely shows a 
medical charge for more than fifty cents 
and he almost never charged more than 
five dollars for surgery. 

The first lectures at Yale were given 
in October of 1813 in a _ building 
adapted from an old hotel. After a short 
lease Dr. Smith personally applied to 
the legislature and obtained $20,000 
which was used to purchase this build- 
ing and its grounds and to start a library 
and an anatomical museum. This build- 
ing with additions and improvements 
was used for forty-five years and was 
known as Sheffield Hall or ‘South 
Sheff.” In 1859 the location was 
changed to one on York Street, the 
move being advised, according to pop- 
ular explanation, because of the prox- 
imity of the local cemetery which was 
Just across the street. 

_ The various authorities give us very 
little information concerning Doctor 
Smith’s life at Yale but what little men- 
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tion there is, is couched in the highest 
terms of praise and there can be little 
doubt but that his life there and his 


Dr. NATHAN RyYNO SMITH, SECOND 
Son OF Dr. NATHAN SMITH. 


work was as full of success as it had been 
at Dartmouth. He was held in the high- 
est esteem by faculty and pupils alike, 
the love and respect of his pupils being 
evidenced by a testimonial tendered 


him by a committee of one of the classes 


in 1817. It reads: 


Professor Smith, Sir: Conscious of your 
abilities and exertions you have made in 
contributing to the improvement of the 
medical class in the study of Surgery and 
Practice of Physic the winter past: We, as 
in their behalf, acknowledge their entire 
satisfaction with the lectures and, with 
emotions of gratitude and sentiments of 
much respect, return you their sincere 
thanks. 


In June of 1820, seven years after Dr. 
Smith had come to Yale, the first leg- 
islature of the new State of Maine 
passed an act establishing and endowing 
the Medical School of Maine to be at- 
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tached to Bowdoin at New Brunswick. 
President William Allen, of Bowdoin, 
writes concerning this act of the new 
legislature: ‘“The creation of this school 
may be, in no small degree, ascribed to 
the fact that Dr. Smith had been con- 


sulted on the subject of being placed at 
the head of it.”” He adds further: 


Before the session of this legislature and 
before I became a resident of this state 
I received from him a communication, in 
reply to a letter suggesting a plan of such 
a school in Maine, in which he said he 
would take delight in cooperating in 
such an institution. ... “I think after 
what experience I have had we could 
form a medical school that would, in point 
of real utility, equal any in the country. 
In a new state like Maine, where neither 
habit nor party have laid their ruthless 
hands on the public institutions and 
where the minds of men are free from 
their poisoning influence, everything is 
to be hoped for. 


~ Dr. Smith writes Dr. Shattuck under 
date of January 7, 1821: 


Dear Sir: I have engaged to go to Bow- 
doin College and to deliver a course of 
lectures which will continue about ten 
weeks for which I am to have six hun- 
dred dollars. President Allen has written 
me saying that there is a young physician 
by the name of Arnold who has had con- 
siderable experience in disecting, and 


Wished me to consult him about going 


on with me. . . . I have one favor to ask 
of you, and that is to see if you can find 
some young man in Boston who would 
agree to furnish us with two or three sub- 
jects. They could be sent to Portland by 
water. The College expects to pay the ex- 
pense and will be willing to give a rea- 
sonable compensation. Perhaps some 
young man who wants cash might be will- 
ing to furnish two or three. . . . We have 
a good class of medical students in this 
Institution, about sixty very respectable 
young men. . . . I have performed many 


surgical operations in the last year, and 
some of great importance. My success has 
been very great as respects curing, and ij 
my patients had been of the right son, 
my business would have been very good, 
but alas, many of them have been poor, 
and the people in Connecticut have no 
idea of rewarding professional men ex. 


. cept by compulsion or by being begged. 


The lawyers compel and the priests beg 
for pious purposes. Please to remember 
me affectionately to Mrs. Shattuck. I am 
with sentiments of esteem, Your Obedi- 
ent Servant, Nathan Smith. 


The school was opened in the spring 
of 1821, after the regular session at New 
Haven, for Dr. Smith did not leave Yale 
as he had Dartmouth but continued his 
professorship there both while teaching 
at Bowdoin and a little later, while at 
Burlington in Vermont. He delivered 
all the various lectures at Bowdoin with 
the exception of those in Chemistry al- 
though he was assisted by Dr. John 
Doane in Anatomy (evidently Dr. Ar- 
nold did not accompany him) . 

There were twenty-one students in 
the first class and forty-nine in the sec 
ond, evidence enough of Dr. Smith’ 
fame as a teacher. In 1829 there were 
nearly a hundred, and President Allen 
ascribed much of the success of the 
school to the reputation, experience 
and skill of Dr. Smith. In his surgical 
clinic during the first course we are told 
that he couched nearly twenty eyes for 


cataract, one eye was removed, a leg 


amputated and various other opera 
tions performed, bringing relief to the 
sufferers while instructing the students. 

He continued his instruction at 
Brunswick until 1825 when, as Prest 
dent Allen tells us, “from the circum 
stances of his connexion with the 
institution at New Haven he found tt 
necessary to decline lecturing in any 
other institution.”’ 

A few months after Dr. Smith 
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started the school at Maine, Vermont 
established its medical department at 
Burlington and called to its Professor- 
ship of Surgery and Anatomy Dr. 
Nathan Ryno Smith, through whose ex- 
ertions and those of his father the school 
was organized. While still faithfully 
discharging his duties at Yale and Bow- 
doin, Dr. Smith not only delivered lec- 
tures at Burlington but by constant cor- 
respondence with his son, gave the 
benefit of his wisdom and experience, 
and thus aided very materially in the 
establishment of a fourth medical 
school in New England. He continued 
lecturing here also until 1825 when he 
was obliged to stop as he had at Bow- 
doin. 

He writes in 1823 about these four 
schools to Dr. Shattuck: “I think the 
four schools I have been concerned in 
bringing forward in addition [to Har- 
vard], will be as much as New England 
will bear, and I think there will not be 
too many. Every state should have one 
medical school and no more’’—an ob- 
servation which might be given serious 
consideration today. 

Between 1825 and 1828 Dr. Smith 
confined his labors to teaching at Yale 
and his private practice at New Haven, 
never once failing in his astounding 
energy. In July of 1828 he was sud- 
denly taken severely ill, and Dr. Jona- 
than Knight, his associate at Yale, says 
of his condition: 


From this state his friends perceived 
with alarm that he did not entirely re- 
cover. He continued to be weak, with oc- 
casional attacks of illness, through the 
remainder of the summer and autumnal 
months. Though. enfeebled in body, his 
mind retained its usual vigor and activity, 
and unwilling to yield to what he proba- 
bly considered a trivial complaint he con- 
tinued, with the exception of a few days, 
his laborious employments. No considera- 


ble alteration in the state of his health 
appeared until early in January when he 
was attacked with a severe influenza. This 
was accompanied and followed by a pain- 
ful and vertiginous affection of the head. 
On the evening of Tuesday the 13th inst., 
he first perceived a slight numbness of 
the left hand, with a trifling indistinctness 
in his articulations. These symptoms of 
paralysis gradually increased, until the 
morning of the 26th instant (January) 
when the powers of life became exhausted, 
and at six o'clock in the 67th year of his 
life he slept the sleep of death. 


Nathan Smith left this life a poor 
man but his legacy was infinitely more 
valuable to posterity than much wealth. 
His monuments were built by himself 
in the form of the four medical schools 
he helped establish, his additions to 
medical science, his relief of the sick 
and afflicted, and last but certainly far 
from least the hundreds of young men 
he taught and equipped to follow his 
art. His writings were not profuse but 
such as we have show a keenness of ob- 
servation and an independence of 
thought which make them classics in 
medical literature. 

Perhaps his best known article is his 
‘Essay on ‘Typhus Fever’ of which Dr. 
William H. Welch says: 


Nathan Smith’s essay on Typhus Fever, 
published in 1824, is like a fresh breeze 
from the sea amid the dreary and stifling 
writings of most of his contemporaries. 
The disease which he here describes is 
typhoid fever, and never before had the 
symptoms been so clearly and accurately 
pictured. He recognized that this fever is 
due to a specific cause and is self-limited 
(sic). To him the lancet was not the 
“magnum donum Dei’ that it was to Ben- 
jamin Rush, and he did more to do away 
with its indiscriminate use than any sin- 
gle man. The treatment which he advo- 
cated—cold water, milk, and avoidance 
of all violent remedies—is practically the 
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same as that now employed, but it was 
many a day before the: physicians came 
to accept Dr. Smith’s revolutionary views. 


In July of 1821 he performed the sec- 
ond ovariotomy in the United States, 
and absolutely independently and with- 
out knowledge of the previous opera- 


tion by McDowell of Kentucky. He was’ 


first in America to perform the opera- 
tion of staphylorrhaphy; he perfected a 
method of amputation of the thigh 
which bears his name; and his essay on 
the treatment and pathology of necrosis 
has become as much a classic as his essay 
on typhus. At one time he heard of a 
seaman who had reduced a dislocated 
hip by falling accidently to the deck 
from his hammock. Dr. Smith immedi- 
ately went to see him and questioned 
him in minute detail as to his position 
when he fell, how he struck, etc., and 
from the information obtained devised 
a new method of reducing dislocated 
hips by manipulation. Doctor Hubbard 
says this method “‘was practiced by him 
[Dr. Smith] as early as 1819, almost be- 
fore those who claim its discovery were 
born.” 

The man’s great understanding of 
his field and those allied to it is demon- 
strated in all his papers and work. He 
not only had a close grasp on the med- 
ical knowledge of the day, keeping him- 
self always abreast of the times, but he 
knew also the limitations of medicine 
in his time and knowing this was able 
to prophesy with surprising accuracy 


what might be expected next in the 
march of scientific investigation. This is 
demonstrated in one of his lectures ip 
Chemistry with which I will close my 
paper. | 
Respecting what the effect of Chem; 
on medicine may be hereafter is uncer. 
tain, but it is conjectured that it will be 
able to discover the nature and cOMposi- 
tion of inanimate animal matter; that jt 
will precisely discover and determine the 
chemical effects which take place in living 
animals; that it will also discover what 
takes place in organic injuries, and in 
what diseases consist; that it will discover 
the means of preventing such injury at 
its commencement and of remedying sev- 
eral of them when produced; and that it 
will simplify materia medica. That it will 
effect all this is by some fondly hoped, 
in the first place: by pursuing: with ardor 
the modern analysis—so different from 
the ancient; by making physiological ex- 
periments such as those of Spallanzani on 
digestion, of Lavoisier on respiration and 
Vauquelin on excrements; by operating, 
in a hospital consecrated to experiments 
of that kind, on the liquids and organs 
altered by disease before and after death; 
by experiments tried with prudence on 
diseases after the notions formed from 
preceding data; by causing only well 
known remedies to be prescribed; by dis- 
carding all inert substances; by forbidding 
such as are poisonous; by reducing the 
number of medicines to such as possess 
real activity, and lastly, by rendering the 
formulae of medicine more exact. 
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NOTES ON THE MEDICAL HISTORY OF VIENNA 
By HORACE MARSHALL KORNS, M.D. 
IOWA CITY, IOWA : 
PART II (Conclusion) * 


The first vaccination on the Euro- 
pean continent was performed in 
Vienna, on April 30, 1799, by Sanzi- 
_ tatsreferent Pascal Josef von Ferro, who 
uséd his own children for the experi- 
ment. ‘Ten days later, on May 10, 1799, 
Jean de Carro (1770-1857) inoculated 
his son with lymph obtained from the 
pustule on the arm of Ferro’s daughter. 
Ferro was too much occupied with his 
official duties to pursue the matter fur- 
ther, and it fell to the young and en- 
thusiastic de Carro, who reported 200 
inoculations in his celebrated book 
(1801) , and extended his activities in 
behalf of vaccination throughout Aus- 
tria, Germany, Turkey and India. He 
refused the 1000 guineas offered him for 
his work in India, whereupon Jenner 
sent him a lock of his hair, and a silver 
snuffbox with the inscription, “‘Jenner 
to Jean de Carro.’’ De Carro was a 
Swiss, and a pupil of Cullen. 

Karl Borromaus Graf von Harrach 
(1761-1829) was a physician whose 
humanitarianism entitles him to a 
recognition which he has never been 
accorded by the historians. He entered 
first on a legal career, in the course of 
which he rose to be Staatsanwalt in 
Prague, but forsook law for medicine 
because he thought he saw in it a better 
opportunity to exercise his altruistic 
instincts. After receiving his degree at 
Vienna (1803) , where he was a pupil of 
Johann Peter Frank, he studied in 
France and England. From 1814 until 
the time of his death he served as Pri- 
marius at the Elizabethinerinnen. His 


collection of valuable books, which was 


incorporated with the Hofbibliothek 
after his death, bears witness to his d 
interest in medicine and natural s¢- 
ence, and he was a no less diligent stu- 
dent of music and languages. 
Harrach’s patients were all indigent, 
and, inasmuch as most of them were 
also incurables who had been given up 
by other physicians, his radiant per- 


sonality and innumerable charities were : 


his most efficacious therapeutic weap- 
ons. K. F. Burdach, an eminent con- 
temporary anatomist, said: 


I met him often, surrounded by a group 
of incurables and grateful convalescents, 
and saw with what admirable simplicity 
he bore himself towards these poor peo- 
ple. In 1809 he devoted himself unceas- 
ingly to the care of the French and Aus 
trian soldiers in Vienna, until he himself 
contracted typhus. He intrusted the man- 
agement of his case to a young physician 
(Staudenheim, later physician to the duke 
of Reichstadt, son of Napoleon and Maria 
Louisa) , and refused consultation. When 
he seemed about to die, he worried at the 
thought that his death might be blamed 
on this young doctor, and to compensate 
him for the possible loss of practice which 
might ensue, willed him 10,000 florins 
($4800). After he recovered he paid the 
money anyhow, for then it seemed ridicu- 
lous not to reward success at least as well 
as failure. Harrach’s unusual perception, 
broad education, and instinctive humant- 
tarianism enabled him to achieve a thor- 
oughly mature Weltanschauung. His n- 
numerable charities forced him to live 
very frugally. [He was paid the salary of a 


* Part I appeared in ANNALS OF MEDICAL History, n.s. 9:345 (July) 1937. 
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Primarius for his services to the Elizabeth- 
inerinnen, but he always sent it back the 
next day, together with an equal amount 
from his own pocket.] It was one of his 

uliarities that he never left the city. 
The countess Dietrichstein, whose invita- 
tions to visit her at her summer home near 
Vienna he had always declined, sent word 


to him one day that she was dead, and 


asked him to come to her autopsy, think- 
ing that this was an invitation which he 
surely could not refuse. 


Richard Bright met Harrach in 
Vienna during the great Congress of 
1814, and spoke of him in glowing 
terms. There is a little restaurant in the 
Alserstrasse, close to the Allgemeines 
Krankenhaus, which is known as the 
Gasthof zum goldenen Hirschen. ‘This 
restaurant was mentioned in 1814 by 
Karl Ernst von Baer, the great embry- 
ologist, as a rendezvous of foreign physi- 
cians, and to this day it is a favorite re- 
sort of Americans. One who has spent 
many happy hours there likes to think 
that Richard Bright and Graf von Har- 
rach may have drunk each other’s health 
across one of its tables. 

A new era in obstetrics began with 
the Hollander Lukas Johann Boér 
(1751-1835), (born Boogers). After 
studying for a time in Wiirzburg under 
the famous surgeon Carl Caspar von 
Siebold, he was provided with funds by 
a generous patron, the bishop of Wiirz- 
burg, and sent to Vienna (1771) , where 
he promptly squandered his substance 


in riotous living. As soon as the bishop - 


heard of his divagations from the linear 
path of rectitude, he withdrew his sup- 
port. Boér then made his living by 
teaching and literary work, some of 
which was proof reading, and still found 
time to study medicine. In 1778 he was 
granted the degree of Master of Sur- 
gery, after which he studied midwifery 
for two years, and became A. J. Rech- 
berger’s assistant at St. Marx. In 1 784 he 
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was appointed surgeon to the orphans’ 
home, where Josef 11 met him one day 
with the suggestion that he go abroad to 
perfect himself in obstetrics, to which 
Boér readily assented. Before he went, 
the Kaiser persuaded him to change his 
cognominal Boogers to Boér, alleging 
that no Frenchman could pronounce 
such a barbarous name as Boogers. 

In 1785, provided with funds and let- 
ters of introduction, Boér left Vienna 
for Brussels and Ghent. In Paris the pro- 
tection of Josef’s sister, Marie An- 
toinette, procured him entrée to the 
principal hospitals and the attention of 
the great accoucheurs. His visit to 
Madame Souchot, the patient on whom 
Jean René Sigault had performed his — 
much discussed symphysiotomy eight 
years previously, convinced him that in 
this case, at least, the operation had en- 
tailed sorry consequences, and tended 
to confirm his belief that it was a pro- 
cedure to be avoided. After fifteen 
months in Paris, he went to London. 
He returned by way of France and Italy 
to Vienna, where in 1789 he became | 
chief of the obstetric clinic at the Allge- 
meines Krankenhaus. The death of his 
patron, Josef 11 (1790) , and his bad luck 
in the case of the Archduchess Eliza- 
beth, consort of the subsequent Kaiser 
Franz, who succumbed following in- 
strumental delivery and manual extrac- 
tion of the placenta, cost him his place 
at court and much of his popularity, but 
he continued as professor until 1822. 

In obstetrics Boér was opposed to 
operative interference if it could be 
avoided. He declared that pregnancy, 
parturition and the puerperium are 


' physiologic processes, and that the phy- 


sician should simply play the role of na- 
ture’s servant. He understood and de- 
scribed the various rotations of the fetus 
as it passes through the pelvis; portrayed 
the mechanism of face presentation very 
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graphically; and opposed version in 
breech presentations and for the second 
of twin fetuses. He disapproved of spe- 
cial beds and stools, and simply had his 
patients lie on the left side during de- 
livery. In one year he lost only 5 patients 
in 1500. In one series of 2926 cases 


(1789-92) he used forceps only nine- - 


teen times. He never did a version more 
than ten times in any one year. He de- 
scribed the clinical manifestations of 
puerperal fever in great detail, empha- 
sizing his contention that it is a disease 
sui generis. These and many other con- 
tributions entitle Boér to a place in 
obstetrics comparable to that of de 
Haen, Stoll and Peter Frank in medi- 
cine. 

The incompetence of Stoll’s succes- 
sor, Jacob von Rheinlein, quickly dis- 
pelled the attractions of the Vienna 
clinic. When it was finally brought to 
the notice of the government that for- 
eign students no longer came to Vienna, 
Rheinlein was pensioned (1795). He 
was succeeded by Johann Peter Frank 
(1745-1821), the illustrious father of 
modern public hygiene. While still an 
undergraduate at Heidelberg Frank 
started the great work which was to 
make him famous, and had completed 
the first volume by 1768; however, 
when the printer to whom he offered 
the manuscript refused to publish it, 
Frank consigned it to the flames and 


started over. The rewriting occupied | 


him for eleven years, during which time 
he travelled a great deal, and held many 
different positions. The first volume 
finally appeared in 1789; the treatise 
ran ultimately to six volumes, with two 
supplementary volumes, and was not 
completed until 1819. In spite of its im- 
perfections, it laid the foundations of a 
new science singlehanded. Garrison 
says that Frank’s “great work on public 
hygiene, covering the whole subject of 
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man’s life ‘from the womb to the tom} 
—sewerage, water supply, school hy. 
giene, sexual hygiene, taxation g 
bachelors, and suitable benches and 
meals for the children, as well as the 
ideal of a scientific ‘medical police’. 
really left little for Pettenkofer and the 
moderns.” 

In 1785 Frank succeeded Tissot a 
Pavia, thus becoming a colleague of 
Scarpa and Volta. He came to Vienna in 
1795 to take Brambilla’s place as direc. 
tor of the Josephinum, but instead was 
made director of the Allgemeines Kran. 
kenhaus and the medical clinic. Under 
his expert management many salutary 
changes were made in the administra. 
tion of the hospital, and important im- 
provements were effected in the hy- 
gienic conditions of the entire city. A 
good clinician, an inspiring teacher, and 
a man.of the highest intellectual hon- 
esty, Frank soon restored the prestige 
of the Vienna clinic, but in spite of his 
sterling worth, or perhaps because of 
it, he was continually molested by the 
preposterous Stifft, Storck’s successor as 
generalissimo of medical affairs, and 
finally (1804) , unable any longer to en- 
dure Stifft’s malicious meddling, he te- 
signed his position in disgust and left 
Vienna. 

The impression made by Franks 
portrait’? has been well described by 
Rohlfs. He calls attention to the high 
brow, and deep, even fiery, earnestness 
of Frank’s face. 


In his features lies a majestic calm, 
something deeply meditative, yet reckless 
a prepossessing candor, yet something te 
served. It is the face of one who knew 
mankind, who not only recognized and 
treated disease, but understood the human 
heart. One feels that this was a strong 
man who knew exactly what he wanted. 

12 Garrison, F. H. History of Medicine. Ed. 
4, Phila., Saunders, 1929, p. $21. 
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The touch of ironical disdain playing 
about his mouth could not be taken amiss 
in a physician who was reminded hourly 
of the transitoriness of all mortal things. 
An unusual countenance, stamped in 
every feature with originality and high in- 
tellectual capacity. His hair was combed 
straight back, and the peruke which was 
~ worn almost universally in his day is miss- 
ing. An enemy of all that was false, he 
could not bring himself to defer to the 
fashions of his age. 

Among the many obscure partici- 
pants in the medical life of old Vienna 
are two who should be rescued from 
undeserved oblivion. The virtues of 
the first, Graf von Harrach, noteworthy 
especially for his humanitarianism, 
have already been extolled. ‘The other, 
more notable for his scientific attain- 
ments, is Alois Rudolf Vetter. Vetter 
was born in 1765 in Karnten, and 
studied medicine at Innsbruck and 
Vienna. After graduation he started 
giving practical instruction in necropsy 
technique without first obtaining ofh- 
cial sanction. Stérck, unable to appre- 
ciate either the young man’s ability or 
the importance of what he was trying to 
do, forbade him to continue, but Vet- 
ter was undismayed and managed some- 


how to evade the injunction. It was at 


the suggestion of the eager students who 
surrounded him that he wrote, at the 
age of twenty-three, his textbook of 
anatomy, which, as he said, “although 
not suitable for the libraries of the 
learned, will be found useful by begin- 
ners.” His long-awaited opportunity ar- 
rived when Peter Frank made him pro- 
sector at the Allgemeines Krankenhaus. 
Prior to this time there had been no 
effort to make systematic use of the vast 
amount of available necropsy material. 
Frank, who was one of the first to appre- 
hend the importance of pathologic anat- 
omy, did not succeed in founding a dis- 
tinct department of pathology, but in 
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creating the position of prosector and 
awarding it to Vetter he took the first 
significant steps in that direction. Frank 
had little to offer him except an un- 
limited opportunity to work, and Vet- 
ter’s record shows how well he availed 
himself of this opportunity. By the 
time he was thirty-six years of age he 
had thousands of autopsies to his.credit, 
which was an accomplishment without 
a parallel before the nineteenth cen- 
tury. During his brief incumbency the 
number of museum specimens grew 
from four or five to 400. | 
Vetter’s “Aphorismen zur _patho- 
logischen Anatomie” (1803), an im- 
pressive monument to his untiring 
industry, extraordinary powers of obser- 
vation, and fidelity to the truth, marks 
the first scientific approach to the het- 
erogeneous subject matter of pathologic 
anatomy. Without wasting time in idle 
flights of fancy, the author reported 
simply what he himself had observed, 
which distinguishes the book sharply 
from contemporaneous treatises. As 
Hyrtl pointed out, Vetter towers above 
his predecessors because he was the first 
thinker in the field of pathologic anat- 
omy. Vetter appreciated fully the diff- 
culties of the task which he had under- 
taken, and entertained no _ illusions 
concerning his achievement. In his fore- 
word he said: “More able and better 
trained men will arise to outline the in- 
stitutions of pathologic anatomy, and 
then perhaps my earlier endeavors will 
be remembered indulgently, and the 
broken pieces of this system find use 
here and there in the building of a 
stronger structure.” He described, inter 
alia, perforating gastric ulcer, a disease 
almost unknown before his time; spoke 
of a gastric fistula which had been uti- 
lized by Helm for experiments on diges- 
tion; declared that tuberculosis and 


suppuration of the lungs are entirely 


. 
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different conditions; and called atten- 
tion to the importance of pathologic 
chemistry, which was then a practically 
virgin field. 

It was not Vetter’s fault that he did 
not become the German Morgagni, a 
destiny to which the almost unlimited 


material at the Allgemeines Kranken- - 
haus seemed to call him. Instead, he was 


driven out by the envy of his influen- 
tial colleagues and the petty annoyances 
of the bureaucracy. Poverty and hard 
work gradually affected his health, and 
there was no place in Vienna where the 
financial return was sufficient for his 
needs. In 1803 he reluctantly accepted 
a professorship of anatomy and physiol- 
ogy in Krakau, but returned two years 
later, and died in 1808 at the age of 
forty-one. Today the university of 
Vienna honors him as the forerunner 
of that period in its history which was 
distinguished so gloriously by the rise 
of pathologic anatomy. 

The incompetent Andreas Josef von 
Stifft (1760-1836), who succeeded 
Storck as minister of medical education, 
was motivated principally by petty per- 
sonal interests. He deserves credit for 
assisting Vincenz von Kern _ (1760- 
1829) , one of Vienna’s most illustrious 
professors of surgery, in his farsighted 
efforts to improve the teaching of opera- 
tive surgery, but he was responsible for 
the loss of Peter Frank and Johann 
Rust, as well as for many appointments 
which were unfortunate in the extreme. 
Kern was a clever operator, especially 
for stone in the bladder. In addition to 
the provisions which he made for proper 
training in operative technique, he 
revolutionized the treatment of wounds 
by substituting simple moist dressings 
for the nasty salves and plasters which 
the young science of surgery had inher- 


ited from its itinerant and tonsorial 
ancestors. 


After Frank, the first noteworh 
director of the medical clinic was Valen 
tin von Hildenbrand, who is remem. 
bered particularly for his clear descr 
tion of typhoid fever. There is much ip 
this description to indicate that Gary. 
son underrates it when he says that Hil. 
denbrand “had some inklings” of the 
difference between typhoid and typhus, 
Johann von Raimann, son-in-law of 
Stifft, followed Hildenbrand. He was, 
good teacher and honest official who ad. 
ministered the Allgemeines Krankep- 
haus efficiently, and increased its capac 
ity by 500 beds. He succeeded to Stifft’s 
position in 1837. 

One of the greatest surgeons that the 
Allgemeines Krankenhaus ever knew 
was Johann Nepomuk Rust (1795. 
1840) , a native of Austrian Silesia. Un- 
fortunately, his skill as an operator ex. 


‘cited the envy of some of his colleagues, 


and his forthright, even blunt, manner 
earned him the dislike of Stifft. Inas 
much as Rust declined to degrade him- 
self by stooping to the servile flattery 
and hypocritical blandishments with 
which second-rate men endeavor to con- 
ceal their inferiority, the egregious 
Stifft determined to injure him at the 
first opportunity. When Rust applied 
for permission to lecture on operative 
surgery, Stifft not only refused to grant 
it, but called on the director of the hos- 
pital for his opinion of Rust’s profes 
sional qualifications. Hildenbrand te- 
plied at some length, praising Rust as 
one of the hospital’s most industrious 
and competent surgeons. This checked 
Stifft temporarily, but he soon resumed 
his harassing tactics, even going so fara 
to have Rust’s membership in a Berlin 
scientific society taken away from him 
by underhand means. Rust finally tired 
of these petty annoyances and left 
Vienna for Berlin, where he became 
successively professor at the Pepiniére 
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and Mursinna’s successor at the Charité, 
rofessor of surgery in the university of 
Berlin (1818), geheimer Obermedizi- 
nalrat and Referent in the Prussian 
ministry and surgeon general of the 
Prussian army (1822). In his new en- 
vironment he was extraordinarily suc- 
cessful as a surgeon, writer, teacher and 
organizer. 
The sadistic sense of inferiority which 
manifests itself as anti-Semitism has al- 
ways played a prominent rdle in the af- 
fairs of the university of Vienna. In 
1267 the Council of Vienna forbade the 
sick to employ Jewish physicians under 
penalty of the ban, and similar racial or 
religious discriminations were con- 
stantly in effect for centuries thereafter. 
It was not until after the accession of 
Josef u that Jews were admitted to the 
university. Today no Jew who declines 
to affiliate with one of the more fashion- 
able religious denominations may be- 
come the head of a department, no mat- 
ter how superior his qualifications. It 
cannot be said, however, that Vienna is 
more paleolithic in this respect than 
many other cradles of Christian culture 
in this best of all possible worlds. 

The justly celebrated Georg Josef 
Beer (1763-1821), a native Viennese, 
was the first of his race to be graduated 
in Austria (1789) . His decision to de- 
vote himself to ophthalmology was 
formed during the years he served as 
Barth's famulus and illustrator. As early 
as 1793 he began to perform cataract 
extractions at the Allgemeines Kranken- 
haus, where a room was set aside for his 
use in May and June of each year, and 
patients were soon streaming in from 
all parts of the country. In 1812 he be- 
came associate professor and director of 
the clinic. His appointment as professor 
followed in 1818, at which time oph- 
thalmology was made a required sub- 
ject, eye clinics were established in all 
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the universities of the monarchy, and it 
was decreed that attendance at the eye 
clinic for two semesters and the suc- 
cessful performance of at least one 
cataract extraction should be prerequi- 
site to the practice of ophthalmology. 

Beer, more than anyone else, placed 
the teaching of clinical ophthalmology 
on a sound basis. Carl Ferdinand von 
Graefe, Philipp Franz von Walther, 
Traugott Wilhelm Gustav Benedict, 
Anton von Rosas, Giovanni Battista 
Quadri, Francesco Flarer, Johann 
Nepomuk Fischer, William Mackenzie, 
Franz Reisinger and Max Josef von 
Chelius, the leading ophthalmologists 
of Austria, Germany, and Italy in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, were 
his pupils. One of the most distin- 
guished was Friedrich Jager von Jaxttal 
(1784-1871) of Wiirttemberg, who be- 
came professor of ophthalmology at the 
Josephinum in 1825. Jager’s chief con- 
tributions dealt with conjunctivitis, 
trichiasis, pannus, cataract, trachoma 
and the repair of ectropion. 

Beer published important papers 
dealing with staphyloma, cataract and 
the production of artificial pupils. He 
was the first to describe pannus cor- 
rectly, and the first to observe the little 
condylomatous nodes on the border of 
the iris in chronic progressive syphilitic 
iritis. Iridectomy, which was first per- 
formed by de Wenzel, did not become a 
satisfactory procedure until Beer intro- 
duced a new cataract knife of his own 
invention (still in use) and revised the 
operative technique. These and many 
other scientific contributions establish 
Beer's high rank. He and his pupils 
initiated that important phase in the 
development of ophthalmology which 
was to reach its apogee with Albrecht 
von Graefe, the greatest of all eye 
surgeons. | 

One of Beer’s most versatile col- 


a 
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leagues was Georg Prochaska (1749- 
1820) , a native of Lipsitz, in Mahren, 
who studied at Prague and Vienna, was 
graduated at Vienna, served as de 
Haen’s assistant, and later became 
Dozent in anatomy. On Barth's recom- 
mendation, he was appointed professor 
of anatomy and ophthalmology at 


Prague in 1778. In 1786 he turned the 


anatomy over to his prosector, and as- 
sumed the professorship of physiology. 
Five years later he returned to Vienna 
as professor of higher anatomy and 
_ physiology. Prochaska performed more 
than 3000 operations for cataract, and 
he was also an accomplished anatomist 
and pathologist, but, like Sir Charles 
Bell, he is remembered today chiefly 
for his contributions to physiology. In 
1797 he pointed out the anatomical 
similarities between the minor and ma- 
jor portions of the trigeminal nerve, on 
the one hand, and the anterior and pos- 
terior roots of the spinal nerves, on the 
other, later voicing the conjecture that 
the one has an efferent, the other an 
afferent, function. The proof of this 
theory, which was adduced many years 
afterward by Bell, Magendie and Jo- 
hannes Miiller, had far-reaching conse- 
quences. Prochaska’s investigations of 
the anatomy of the capillaries were 
noteworthy, his conception of the 
growth of bone held sway for almost a 
century, and his remarkable prediction 
that physiologic processes would even- 
tually be explained on physical and 
chemical grounds instead of by the mys- 
terious and unknown “vital force”’ has 
already been substantiated to a large 
extent. 

If it be true that mesmerism and 
phrenology were in a limited sense pre- 
monitory of a more scientific attitude 
toward the psychogenic factors of dis- 
ease, it must have been foreordained 
that both of them should originate in 


the city which later became, under the 
leadership of Freud, the Psychiatr: 
capital of the world. In 1766 Fran An. 
ton Mesmer (1734-1815) presented tp 
the faculty of medicine of Vienna , 
graduating thesis which dealt prophet. 
ically with the influence of the planet 
on the human body. Thence it was but 
a step to magnetic and manual jnfp. 
ence. His first publication on 
netism, which appeared in 1775, at 
tracted little attention, but his “cure; 
soon became famous. He shortly found 
himself in difficulties with the medicj 
profession and the public, and in 1798 
removed to Paris, where he hoped to 
find a more appreciative clientéle, Jp 
this he was not disappointed; the cour. 
tiers and aristocrats flocked to his s 
ances, and he was offered a 

sion if he would disclose his secrets, but 
when an investigating committee re. 
ported unfavorably on his activities he 
was forced to leave France. 

A cleverer and more gifted charlatan 
was Franz Josef Gall, born in 1758 and 
graduated at Vienna, who, with his pv- 
pil Johann Caspar Spurzheim, promul- 
gated the doctrine of phrenology. Gall’s 
fantasies attracted an enormous amount 
of attention, and were so highly e 
teemed that when (1802) he was or 
dered to cease the public lectures he 
had been giving for six years, ambassa- 
dors of foreign countries made repre- 
sentations in his behalf. Thereupon he 
was permitted to resume his lectures on 
condition that only foreigners, and no 
women, might attend. Shortly after- 
ward he left Vienna for Germany and 
Holland. In Berlin he was presented 
with a medal bearing the inscription: 


“In research keen, modest in assertion. | 


In 1807 Gall emigrated to Paris, where 
his practice proved so lucrative that he 
died wealthy (1828) . 
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The k. und k. Gesellschaft der Arzte 
of Vienna owed its origin principally 
to Wirer von Rettenbach, who was for 
along time its president. It was founded 
in 1838, brought out its first volume of 
proceedings in 1842, and began to pub- 
lish a journal in 1844. The Society 
maintained a reading room and library, 
and held regular meetings at which sci- 
entific papers were read and an oppor- 
tunity for social intercourse provided. 
Its influence on the standards of medical 
practice was very wholesome. 

The New Vienna School was in many 
respects the spiritual child of the scien- 
tific revolution which had its origin in 
France during the First Empire. Bi- 
chat’s pioneer work in descriptive anat- 
omy stimulated renewed interest in 
pathology. Corvisart gave Auenbrug- 


ger’s percussion to the world, and 


turned his attention to organic disease 
of the heart and great vessels. Bayle 
brought out a valuable work on tuber- 
culosis. Bretonneau published his im- 
portant monographs on diphtheria and 
typhoid fever. Rayer elucidated dis- 
eases of the kidney and skin, and Brous- 
sais, Bouillaud, Chomel, Louis, Andral 
and others made outstanding contribu- 
tions to clinical medicine. Cruveilhier 
distinguished himself by his original 
work in pathology, and the talented 
Dupuytren was responsible for innu- 
merable advances in surgery. At the 
head of this brilliant list stands the 
name of the great pathologist and clini- 
cian, Réné Théophile Hyacinthe 
Laénnec, the inventor of the stetho- 
scope. It was the new auscultatory 
method, the revival of percussion, and 
the impetus given to pathology by the 
French that inspired Skoda, the lead- 
ing clinician of the New Vienna School, 
to dedicate his energies to the study of 
physical diagnosis. 

Josef Skoda was born December 10, 
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1805, at Pilsen, and was graduated at 
Vienna in 1831. After serving through 
a cholera epidemic in his native Bo- 
hemia, he returned to Vienna, obtained 
an appointment as Secundarius at the 
Allgemeines Krankenhaus (1833) , and 
lost no time in beginning his work. At 
the outset he was beset with many per- 
plexities. Although he was thoroughly 
familiar with the French literature on 
percussion and auscultation, the precise 


tonal connotation of the somewhat 


poetical expressions with which the 
French had clothed their observations 
was exceedingly obscure, and there was 
no one in Vienna who could help him. 
This forced him to reinvestigate every 
phase of the entire subject, and, as. 
Sigerist suggests, probably prompted 
his attempt to reduce the sonorous phe- 
nomena of physical diagnosis to simple 
and universally intelligible terms. His 
methods differed in no wise from those 
of his predecessors. Diligently he cor- 
related clinical observations with ana- 
tomic lesions, and devised experiments 
to elucidate obscure points. He re- 
ported his results in a series of papers” 
which began in 1836, and culminated 
three years later in his “Abhandlung 
tiber Auskultation und Perkussion,” a 
book which was to serve as the starting 
point for all subsequent investigations 
in its field. Partly because of the rudi- 
mentary state of acoustics, which was 
yet to find its Tyndall, Helmholtz and 
Rayleigh, Skoda did not meet with com- 
plete success in his endeavor to place 
all sonorous phenomena on a simple 
physical basis, but once the all-impor- 
tant fact of its desirability had been 
established, the eventual attainment 
became a foregone conclusion. 

At first little attention was paid to 
Skoda’s contributions. ‘The leaseholders 


18 Published in the Medizinische Jahr- 
biicher des Gsterreichischen Staates. 
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of science proscribed him, as they had 
Auenbrugger, and the director of the 
Allgemeines Krankenhaus, deluged 
with complaints from patients that they 
were being annoyed by the too frequent 
examinations of Herr Secundarius 
Skoda, deprived him of visiting privi- 


leges except in the psychopathic divi- 
sion. Thereafter, only the kindness of’ 


Primarius Josef Ratter, who opened his 
wards to Skoda, made it possible for 
him to continue his investigations. 
Worry about his future induced him at 
this time to seek a place as district physi- 
cian in the provinces, but all of his ap- 
plications were rejected. A few years 
later he failed to obtain the professor- 
ship at Prague. In 1839 he left the All- 
gemeines Krankenhaus to become dis- 
trict police physician in one of the 
suburbs of Vienna. 

If the minister of medical education, 
Freiherr von Tiirkheim, was aware of 
the fact that Skoda’s work had begun to 
attract eager young physicians who were 
interested in physical diagnosis, obvi- 
ously he did not consider it especially 
important, but a brilliant diagnosis 
which Skoda made in consultation with 
Tiirkheim so excited his admiration 
that he created a new department of 
chest diseases at the Allgemeines Kran- 
kenhaus, and placed Skoda in charge 
(1840) . This event marked the turn of 
the tide in Skoda’s fortunes. ‘The papers 
which soon began to issue from this de- 
partment attracted so much attention 
that within a year Skoda was made 
Primarius and director of a division. 
When Franz Wilhelm Lippich died, 
leaving the professorship vacant, Skoda 
became a candidate for the position, 
but the competition of Theodor Helm, 
Johannes von Oppolzer and others was 
so formidable that he was awarded the 
place only by virtue of heroic efforts on 
the part of his supporters (1846) . Pre- 


. found assurance with which he exam. 


difficult cases, and his clinics were over. 


eminently fitted for the post by his 

tery of physical diegnosia, 
his department the high school of aj 
who would learn the clinical applica. 
tions of pathologic anatomy. His ey. 
ceptional powers of observation and 
extraordinary discernment, the 


ined patients, and his command of the 
art of precise description and lucid 
exegesis were the qualities which e. 
cited the admiration and gained the re. 
spect of his pupils. He grew more and 
more prominent, his practice increased 
enormously, and his opinions came to 
be regarded as infallible. His profes. 
sional colleagues sought his advice in 


run with students of all ages and nation. 
alities. He was, as Rokitansky said in 
1846, ‘“‘a shining light for those who 
would learn, an ideal for those who 
would strive, a rock for those who were 
discouraged.” He wrote very little, but 
like Schénlein, who wrote even less, he 
exerted a profound influence on the 
growth of scientific medicine. In 1871 
he was compelled by failing health to 
give up his position, but it was ten years 
before death brought him release from 
the misery and suffering of his last years. 

Skoda has been much criticized for 
his therapeutic nihilism," his neglect of 
the artistic and psychic side of medicine, 
and for overemphasizing the impor 
tance of confirming clinical diagnoses 
by postmortem examination. Such critt 
cism does not take account of the fact 
that in Skoda’s day, to paraphrase Mar- 
tin Fischer’s famous epigram, diagnos 
ticians were the stars in the firmament, 


therapists the darkness in which they 


floated. The charming manners and 


14 Neuburger has shown that therapeutic 
nihilism was not a creation of the New 
Vienna School but an inheritance from the 
Old.. 


‘ 
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voluble ignorance of generations of 
bedside philosophers had not succeeded 
in advancing the art of pathognomy 
beyond the gaseous stage, and it was 
high time for a thoroughly realistic, ra- 
tional, and perhaps even somewhat 
ruthless, pursuit of tangibles and pon- 
derables. Without minimizing in the 
least the perennial importance of the 
artistic and psychic aspects of medi- 
cine, it may nevertheless be affirmed 
that contributions such as Skoda made 
were then, and still are, the principal 
means by which clinical medicine grad- 
ually replaces otherwise inevitable re- 
liance on art with an increasingly 
broader foundation of applied science. 
It is unfortunate that an ingratiating 
personality does not always consort with 
first-rate professional ability, but the 
fruits of talent, in whatever guise it pre- 
sents itself, provide all the ultimate 
benefits of mankind. The substitution 
of manner for substance has always ex- 
erted a degrading influence on the prac- 
tice of medicine. As for overemphasiz- 
ing the importance of correlating 
clinical and anatomic diagnoses—that 
is quite impossible. 
_ Much as Skoda contributed, the bril- 
liant progress which distinguished this 
period was to an even greater extent 
the achievement of Carl Rokitansky, 
who was born on February 19, 1804, at 
Koniggratz in Bohemia. He began his 
studies at Prague and continued them 
at Vienna, where he was graduated. A 
few years later he became Johann Wag- 
her's assistant at the Pathologic Insti- 
tute, and in 1832 succeeded his chief. 
Not satisfied simply with discharging 
his manifold duties as instructor in 
pathology, custodian of the museum of 
pathology, prosector of the Allgemeines 
Krankenhaus, and judicial anatomist of 
Vienna, Rokitansky attempted to reach 
beyond routine pathologic anatomy 
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into the virgin realm of pathogenesis. 
His objective was virtually the same as 
Laénnec’s, viz., to recognize pathologic 
entities by means of anatomic changes 
in organs, to establish these entities 
clinically, preferably by objective signs 
exclusively, and to discover efficacious 
means of destroying disease. The rich 
material at his disposal afforded an un- 
paralleled opportunity to compare and 


correlate clinical observations with ana- 


tomic changes, and it was not long be- 
fore he noticed that certain syndromes 
were invariably accompanied by distinc- 
tive pathologic alterations. He began 
to feel that in these alterations the real 
nature of disease was to be sought, that 
anatomic conceptions must supplant 
semeiologic. His ambition was, as Wun- 
derlich said, to transform pathologic 
anatomy into anatomic pathology, and 
he labored indefatigably to realize it. 
Some progress in this direction had al- 
ready been made in France and Eng- 
land; on German soil Rokitansky was 
the first to join the movement. 

His preliminary papers in the 
Medizinische Jahrbiicher des Oster- 
reichischen Staates were followed by the 
comprehensive “Handbuch der patho- 
logischen Anatomie” (1842-46), which 
was to make his name known through- 
out the entire medical world. Its rich 
content of original material relating to 
subjects both new and old reflected 
Rokitansky’s unparalleled experience 
and grasp of the literature. He etched 
his verbal pictures of pathologic changes 
so vividly that the absence of illustra- 
tions was scarcely noticed. Subsequent 
students of the subject have changed 
little that he wrote, for as a descriptive 
pathologist he has had no superiors. 
Only when his impetuous fancy and 
eagerness to anticipate the unknown led 
him into speculation has the judgment 
of posterity gone against him. Virchow, 
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who was a much better chemist than 
Rokitansky, promptly challenged and 
effectively demolished his nebulous doc- 
trine of crases and stases, as a result of 
which subsequent editions of the Hand- 
buch were much superior to the first. 

In 1834 Rokitansky was made asso- 
ciate professor, and in 1844 professor, 
of pathologic anatomy; in the latter year 
the courses in pathology and necropsy 
‘technique were made obligatory for all 
students of medicine and surgery. Large 
numbers of native and foreign students 
soon collected around the new master, 
and able assistants, including Jakob 
Kolletschka and Josef Engel, were 
trained under his direction. ““Now one 
could learn something again in Vienna; 
there were things to be seen for which 
one would look in vain everywhere 
_ else,’”” wrote Wunderlich, who was one 
of the first foreigners to be attracted by 
the Viennese renaissance. 

Rokitansky was the recognized head 
of the nineteenth century school of de- 
scriptive pathologists. His high rank 
professionally, the magic of his person- 
ality, his keen understanding, which 
enabled him quickly to master any sub- 
ject, even when it lay far outside his 
field, his broad culture, powerful will, 
untiring lust for work, and justifiable 
self-confidence, a trait which is common 
in those who have no one but them- 
selves to thank for what they are, and, 
finally, his nobility of character, were 
the qualities which maintained and in- 
creased his influence, not only in the 
medical faculty, but in all educational 
and public affairs. He was the first to be 
chosen dean of the medical faculty after 
the reorganization of 1848, and the first 
professor to become rector of the uni- 
versity. In 1863 he entered the ministry, 
and four years later assumed the port- 
folio of education, a position which he 
held in conjunction with his professor- 


ship until 1875. He was honored by 
many learned societies, and created 
Freiherr von Rokitansky. His death o. 
curred on July 23, 1878. 

In addition to his talents as an ob. 
server, Rokitansky possessed the rare 
gift of being able to evaluate his own 
contributions in relation to the evoly. 
tion of culture. Aided largely by his 
studies in philosophy, of which he was 
very fond, he succeeded in achieving an 
impersonal viewpoint which saved him 
from the narrow onesidedness to which 
sO many investigators whose activities 
are restricted to special fields fall vic. 
tim. It was through his efforts to over. 
come the passive resistance offered to 
philosophy by physicians that the chasm 
between philosophy and the natural 
sciences was bridged. 

Dermatology, a subject to which little 
attention had been paid in Vienna, was 
revived by the genial Ferdinand von 
Hebra (1816-80) , of Briinn, in Mahren, 
who ranks with Rokitansky and Skoda 
as a major luminary of the New Vienna 
School. In 1841 Hebra became an as 
sistant in the Exanthemata Division 
under Skoda. At the latter’s suggestion, 
he made a systematic comparison of 
the plentiful material at hand with the 
writings of Robert Willan, Thomas 
Bateman, J. L. d’Alibert, G. L. Biett, 
P. F. Rayer, C. H. Fuchs and others, 
and in this way not only became extraor- 
dinarily expert at differentiating skin 
lesions, but soon discovered that many 
of them had either been missed en- 
tirely, or only imperfectly grasped, by 
previous observers. When it was pro- 
posed to transfer him to another de- 
partment, Skoda asked that he be 
allowed to remain, saying that “Dr. 
Hebra has devoted himself with s0 
much zeal to the study of skin diseases 
that we may well expect valuable sc 
entific contributions from him in this 
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feld, and dare not separate him from 
the work which he has so well begun.” 
In 1842 he was made Secundarius, and 
thenceforth practically directed this de- 

rtment. Three years later, when 
Skoda gave up all control over it, 
Hebra became physician-in-ordinary, 
but not until 1848 was the department 
of dermatology organized, with Hebra 
as Primarius. 

In 1845 Hebra initiated the second 
phase in the modern development of 
dermatology with a classification of 
skin diseases based on their pathologic 
anatomy. This classification has been 
called unnecessarily complicated and 
artificial, but Hebra himself said of it: 
“Although artificial, it is not unnatural, 
and although not natural, it is very 
much like nature in that it arranges 
the skin diseases which belong together 
according to their nature and essential 
character, and undertakes no arbitrary 
separation of related evils.” It is there- 
fore apparent that he devised it deliber- 
ately; and subsequent developments 
demonstrated its value. Although the 
true nature of scabies had been dis- 
covered many years before by Johann 
Ernst Wichmann (1786), it was still 
regarded as a constitutional disease pro- 
duced by a dyscrasia of the body juices. 
Hebra attacked this doctrine resolutely. 
He proved that the Acarus scabiei, the 
existence of which had been known in 
the disease or as an intercurrent invader 
for centuries, was not a consequence of 
the lesions, but the sole etiologic fac- 
tor, and that the disease was therefore 
purely local in character. Hebra was 
the first to describe impetigo herpeti- 
formis, revived the use of mercury in 
syphilis, and enriched the literature 
with papers on lichen ruber, eczema 
marginatum, erythema multiforme, 
Pityriasis rubra, lichen scrofulosorum 
and rhinoscleroma. Moritz Kaposi, 
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Isidor Neumann and Heinrich Auspitz 
were among his pupils. 

No one disputes Garrison’s assertion 
that the “greatest single achievement of 
the New Vienna School was the de- 
termination of the true cause and pro- 
phylaxis of puerperal fever.” All the 
credit for the discovery belongs to 
Ludwig Ignaz Philipp Semmelweiss 
(1818-65), a Hungarian pupil of 
Skoda’s and Rokitansky’s. In 1847, 
Semmelweiss, who was serving as assist- 
ant in Klein’s obstetric clinic at the 
Allgemeines Krankenhaus, came for- 
ward with the assertion that the high 
incidence of puerperal fever for which 
this clinic was infamous was due to the 
fact that students came directly from 
the dissecting room to the wards, and 
infected the pregnant and puerperal 
women by making vaginal examina- 
tions with contaminated hands. He 
pointed out that in the second ob- 
stetric clinic, which was reserved for 
the instruction of midwives, the mor- 
bidity was much lower. He followed 
the fatal puerperal cases into the nec- 
ropsy room, and when Kolletschka, 
Rokitansky’s assistant, died of infection 
following a wound inflicted at the 
autopsy table, Semmelweiss noticed that 
the postmortem appearances were the 
same as those he had seen in the women 
who died of puerperal fever. 

Convinced by this experience that 
his deductions were correct, he required 
everyone to wash his hands in a solu- 
tion of calcium chloride before making 
vaginal examinations, with the result 
that the mortality rate soon fell from 
18 to 3 per cent. This startling event 
attracted so much attention that the 
faculty appointed a commission to make 
an investigation. Klein, manifesting 
that hatred of new ideas so characteris- 
tic of the bigot, used his influence with 
the ministry to have the investigation 
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nullified. Even the support of Rokitan- 
sky, Skoda and Hebra was of no avail 
against the opposition of Klein and the 
pontifical disdain of such prominent 
obstetricians as Scanzoni and Carl 
Braun. Driven from his position, finally, 
by the many mortifying discourage- 
ments to which he was subjected, Sem- 


melweiss left Vierma to become profes-’ 


sor of obstetrics in Budapest (1855). 
His great treatise on “Die Atiologie, der 
Begriff, und die Prophylaxis des Kind- 
bettfiebers,” and his caustic “Open 
Letters to Sundry Professors of Obstet- 
rics,” a masterpiece of invective, ap- 
peared in 1861. He regarded it as a 
holy mission to spread the knowledge 
of his discovery, for which he fought 
with phrenetic zeal; his failure embit- 
tered him deeply, and gradually affected 
his mind. He died at the age of forty- 
seven in the psychopathic hospital at 
Dobling, a martyr to bigotry in its most 
egregious form. “Semmelweiss is .. . 
the true pioneer of antisepsis in obstet- 
rics, and while [Oliver Wendell] 
Holmes antedated him in some details 
by five years, the superiority of his 
work over that of his predecessor lies 
not only in the stiff fight he put up for 
his ideas, but in the all-important fact 
that he recognized puerperal fever as 
a... septicemia’ (Garrison) . 

Josef Berres (1796-1844), who be- 
came professor of anatomy in 1831, dis- 
tinguished himself by his ability to 
arouse the interest of the students, by 
his microscopic and photographic tech- 
nique, and by his studies of the capil- 
laries, arterioles and venules. He was 
succeeded in 1845 by Josef Hyrtl 
(1810-94), a native of Eisenstadt in 
Hungary. In 1833, while still a stu- 
dent, Hyrtl became prosector in the 
Anatomical Institute. He was graduated 
in 1835, and two years later was ap- 
pointed professor of anatomy at Prague. 


There his prodigious industry Pave rise 
to a flood of papers dealing with yy 
cular ramifications in the skin of }; 
and amphibians, anomalies of the yeing 
in man, vascular anomalies im 


in surgery, the cartilages of the kne 
joint, the musculature of the face and 


. ear, including a description of the stylo 


auricular muscle, the structure of the 


- Inner ear in man and other mammak 


the muscles of the mediastinum, the 
mechanics of the hip joint, etc., anda 
textbook of human anatomy in its physi 
ologic and practical aspects (1845) 
which was later translated into all mod. 
ern languages, and passed through 


twenty-two editions. 

Hyrtl’s acceptance of Vienna’s invita 
tion was a great triumph for the uni. 
versity, and one of the principal reasons 
for its subsequent period of fruitful- 
ness. ‘“‘Hyrtl was for thirty years the 
most fascinating and popular lecturer 
on anatomy in Europe”; the 
torium of the Anatomical Institute 
could scarcely hold the crowds of en- 
thusiastic students who came from all 
over the world. 


His lectures were clear, concise, elo 
quent presentations of what he himself 
knew, interspersed to an extraordinary de- 
gree with witty epigrams, classic quota 
tions, anecdotes, and veiled allusions of a 
questionable character. Hyrtl did not go 
in for merging his science into histology, 
like Henle, but kept up the straight Vese- 
lian tradition of teaching gross or regional 
anatomy, and he succeeded, both as writer 
and lecturer, in making a dry subject pt 
quant as well as interesting. Zuckerkandl 
said, “He spoke like Cicero and wrote like 
Heine.” He made no great discoveries, 
and as an independent investigator he is 
not in Henle’s class, but is to be regarded 
rather as the unapproachable teacher and 

15 This and the succeeding quotations are 


from Garrison, who writes con amore 
Hyrtl’s scholarly attainments. 
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technician and one of the greatest of med- 
ical philogists, a man to whom written and 
spoken Latin were as his mother tongue. 


The first nineteen editions of his 
famous textbook had no illustrations, 
“the deficiency being largely supplied 
by Hyrtl’s clear, beautiful, straightfor- 
ward style, closing immediately with the 
subject in hand, and his wealth of his- 
toric and cultural allusions.” 


In 1847 Hyrtl published the 


_ . . first topographic anatomy in the Ger- 
man language, which despite its lack of il- 
lustrations, is doubly fascinating by rea- 
son of the same display of historic and 
philologic knowledge. His manual of dis- 
secting, published in 1860, is a classic of 
the same rank with Virchow’s book on 

t-mortem sections, and his “Corrosions- 
Anatomie” (1873) is a permanent me- 
mento of his unique skill in making ana- 
tomic preparations. These, the wonder 
and admiration of Europe, included his 
unrivaled collection of fish skeletons, all 
prepared by himself; his models of the 
human and vertebrate ear; his micro- 
scopic slides and the corroded prepara- 
tions (his own invention), consisting of 


injections of the blood supplies of the dif- 


ferent organs and regions, with the adja- 
cent parts eaten away by acids, to show 
the finest ramifications. His favorite fields 
of investigation were, in fact, the vascu- 
lar and osseous systems. He discovered the 
portal vein of the suprarenal capsules, the 
branchial veins of fishes, the origin of the 
coronary arteries (1854), and made a col- 
lection of hearts devoid of blood supply. 
Everything he did was stamped with orig- 
inality and self-will. He opposed Briicke’s 
theory of the autonomy of the heart with 
such harsh personalities that there came 
to be a Hyrtl faction and a Briicke faction 
in Vienna. Nothing delighted him more 
than to lavish praise upon the work of a 
younger man, and in this unique regard 
he is like Miiller and Ludwig, Virchow 


and Pasteur, those incomparable teachers 
of youth. 
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When the university of Vienna cele- 
brated its 500th anniversary in 1865, 
Hyrtl enjoyed the honor of standing at 
its head as Rector magnificus. In 1874 
he resigned his position voluntarily and 
retired to his estate at Perchtoldsdorf, 
where he utilized his otium cum dig- 
nitate to write “his three masterpieces 
on Hebraic and Arabic elements in 
anatomy (1879), on anatomic termi- 


nology (1880), and on old German 


anatomic expressions (1884). Hyrtl 
ranks with Emile Littré as one of the 
greatest of modern medical scholars, 
and these books show him at his best 
in a field which was his very own.” 

It became apparent as early as 1820 
that the old Narrenturm was no longer 
big enough to accommodate the increas- 
ing numbers of psychopathic patients, 
and a large new hospital was planned, 
but for one reason or another the 
project was postponed until 1848. The 
building of this hospital required four 
years and cost 1,200,000 florins ($576,- 
000). It was opened in 1853 with ac- 
commodations for 553 patients. The 
urgent need for larger general hospital 
facilities was met by a donation from 
Kaiser Franz Josef, designated as the 
Rudolf-Stiftung in honor of the birth 
of Crown Prince Rudolf (1858) , which 
made the Rudolfspital possible. Its 860 
beds became available in 1865. The 
small and unsuitable building made 
famous by Rokitansky at the Allge- 
meines Krankenhaus was superseded by 
a commodious new Pathologic Institute, 
erected at a cost of 200,000 florins 
($95,000) , and opened with elaborate 
ceremonies on May 24, 1862. 

The celebrated ring wall of Vienna 
remained standing until the middle of 
the nineteenth century, although the 
Turkish menace had long since ceased 
to exist. It was used chiefly as a fashion- 
able promenade, and the glacis which 
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lay beyond it, an open space 1800 feet 
wide, served as a parade ground for the 
army. While walking on the wall on 
February 18, 1853, the young emperor 
Franz Josef was attacked and stabbed 
by a would-be assassin. He was fortu- 
nate enough to escape serious injury, 
but the incident called attention anew 


to the general uselessness and incon-. 


venience of the old wall and glacis, 
which were hindering the expansion of 
the inner city, and a few years later the 
historic bastions were removed. A 
superb boulevard, the Ringstrasse, was 
laid out where the wall had been, half 
of the broad strip of land was sold, and 
the money realized ($50,000,000) was 
used to construct a series of magnificent 
public buildings, one of which was a 
new home for the university. The old 
university building, which had been in 
use since 1756, was taken over in 1854 
by the Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
After considerable delay, the plans 


drawn by van der Niill and Siccards- 


burg were accepted, and in 1871 the 
work of construction was begun. The 
new location was close to the clinical 
_ departments and the various institutes, 
facilitating intercourse between the 
medical faculty and its sister faculties, 
and offering the members of the former 
the opportunity to avail themselves of 
the rich resources of the university li- 
brary more easily than ever before. 
The effects of the revolution of 1848 
on medical affairs in Vienna proved to 
be, on the whole, beneficial. Thanks to 
Graf Leo Thun, the university not only 
maintained its independence during the 
period of reaction, but continued to 
make definite progress. Many of the pro- 
posals for the reform of medical educa- 
tion which had been offered in 1845 
by acommission composed of Endlicher, 
Schuh, Lippich, Hyrtl, Rokitansky, 
Kolletschka, Téltenyi and Skoda were 


‘clinical institute, and two parallel sy. 


later realized. These pr in. 
cluded doing away with the lower 
courses for wound surgeons; 

surgery to full equality with intern, 
medicine; lengthening the courses iy 
anatomy to two semesters; founding of 
a physiologic institute, an introd 


gical clinics; separation of the depart 
ment of pharmacology from that of 
general pathology; assignment of the 
courses in natural science to the philo 
sophical faculty; creation of associate 
professorships in psychiatry, pediatrig 
and comparative anatomy; instruction 
in German instead of Latin; abrogation 
of the rule that only certain prescribed 
textbooks might be used; abolition of 
the annual examinations; stiffening the 
Rigorosen and extending them to ip. 
clude all branches of medicine; and 
discontinuing the inaugural dispute 
tions and dissertations. Skoda called 2- 
tention to the necessity of providing the 
university with special institutes for 
pharmacology and pharmacy; normal, 
pathologic, topographic, and surgical 
pathologic anatomy; medical physics, 
medical chemistry and state medicine; 
and clinics for internal medicine, sur- 
gery, obstetrics, ophthalmology, and 
syphilis and dermatology. Some of these 


were either wanting entirely, or were 


inadequately endowed. Physiology, e& 
pecially, had been neglected. ‘The newer 
methods of instruction and research 
which were being used so successfully 
in France by Magendie, Flourens and 
Longet, and in Germany by Miller, 
E. H. Weber and Purkinje, had not yet 
reached Vienna. 

The fourth decade of the nineteenth 
century witnessed tremendous advances 
in physiology, as well as in many other 
branches of natural science. Schleiden's 
fundamental work in botany, Schwann’ 
discovery of the animal cell and of the 
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similarities in the structure and growth 
of plants and animals, and Liebig’s 
study of organic chemistry in its rela- 
tionship to physiology and pathology 
opened the way for a better under- 
standing of the obscure processes which 
until that time had been summed up 
by the designation “‘vital force.” Lotze, 
who attacked the belief in “vital force” 
with keen weapons, began to regard 
general pathology and therapy from 
the standpoint of mechanistic science, 
but many years were yet to elapse be- 
fore the old doctrine was displaced by 
the cell theory, the great importance 
of which for pathology and practical 
medicine was first appreciated by 
Virchow. 

Vienna had little part in these devel- 
opments until Ernst Wilhelm von 
Briicke (1819-92) , a pupil of Johannes 
Miiller, was called to the chair of physi- 
ology. Briicke began his studies at 
Berlin and Heidelberg. While still an 
undergraduate he published in Miiller’s 
Archiv papers dealing with such diverse 
subjects as rigor mortis and the phe- 
nomena of stereoscopic vision. As 
Miiller’s assistant, he was a colleague of 
Schwann, Henle and du Bois-Reymond. 
For years he conducted a department in 
the journal of the Berlin Physical So- 
ciety. He did good work on colors, the 
finer anatomy of the eye and bile chem- 
istry, and his studies in physiological 
optics prepared the way for Helmholtz’s 
invention of the ophthalmoscope. In 
1848 he became professor of physiology 
at Konigsberg, whence he removed a 
year later to Vienna. 

Physiology is indebted to Briicke for 
many contributions. He studied the 
contractility of the gall bladder, the 
mechanism of gastric digestion, the 
finer structure of skeletal muscle (by 
means of polarized light, which showed 
that the cells were not homogeneous) , 
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the mechanism which enables the 
chameleon to change its color, the effect 
of complementary colors on binocular 
vision, demonstrated that the human 
eye is not perfectly centered, made 
pioneer observations on the physiology 
of speech, proved that the endothelium 
keeps blood fluid im vivo, and that sugar 
may be present in the urine of normal 
persons. His theory that the coronary 


arteries fill during diastole and are 


covered over by the aortic leaflets dur- 
ing systole was attacked viciously by 
Hyrtl. Briicke continued to be active 
for more than three decades after he 
came to Vienna. In 1879 he became 
rector of the university, and was raised 
to the nobility in a category never be-. 
fore attained by any of his colleagues 
except Rokitansky. 

One of the most fortunate events in 
the long history of the university oc- 
curred when Theodor Billroth (1829- 
94) accepted the invitation to succeed 
Franz Schuh as director of the surgi- 
cal clinic. Billroth was born at Bergen, 
on the island of Riigen, and was edu- 
cated at G6ttingen and Berlin. While 
he was still an undergraduate he at- 
tempted difficult scientific tasks, one 
of which, an investigation of the effects 
of cutting the vagus nerves, undertaken 
at Traube’s suggestion, formed the sub- 
ject of his graduation thesis. In 1853 
he became Langenbeck’s assistant at 
Berlin, where he had abundant oppor- 
tunities to learn operative surgery, and 
time besides for general pathology and 
normal and pathologic histology. His 
studies of the development of blood 
vessels in the area vasculosa of the chick 
embryo, the normal, comparative and 
pathologic histology of the spleen, the 
structure of polyps, the structure and 
development of tumors of the mam- 
mary and salivary glands, the structure 
of lymph nodes, etc., attracted so much 
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attention that in 1858 he was offered 
the professorship of pathology at Greifs- 
wald. This he declined, but two years 
later he accepted the chair of surgery 
at Ziirich. While at Ziirich he investi- 
gated wound fever, resorption and nor- 


mal growth of bone, periostitis, and 
caries. 


Billroth’s literary activity was pro- " 


digious. His Handbuch of surgical 
_ pathology and therapy was so popular 
by. reason of its elegant and pleasing 
form and the ease with which the dif- 
ficulties of presenting the subject were 
overcome that a new edition was neces- 
sary almost every year. He was co- 
founder with G. A. Liicke of Deutsche 
Chirurgie, collaborated with Franz von 
Pitha in the preparation of a large 
treatise on surgery, and was one of the 
most sedulous coeditors of Langen- 
beck’s Archiv fiir klinische Chirurgie. 
His voluminous papers dealing with 
almost every aspect of military surgery 
were based on his own experiences in 
the Franco-Prussian war. 

At a time when the science of bac- 
teriology had been conceived, but not 
yet born, Billroth, with his “cocco- 
bacteria septica,” had undoubtedly 
grasped the correct conception of wound 
infection. As an operator Billroth took 
high rank. His cleverness, calm cer- 
tainty, and the courage and boldness 
which he evinced in carrying out the 
most difficult technical procedures ex- 
cited the admiration of surgeons and 
won him the confidence of patients. 
Many of the most noteworthy advances 
made by operative surgery in the last 
half of the nineteenth century are as- 
sociated with his name. He was the 
first to resect the larynx; the case was 
one of carcinoma of such a nature that 
it would have been almost surely fatal 
within a short time. The patient’s life 
was prolonged by the operation, and, 


with the help of an artificial 
constructed by Karl Gussenbauer, on 
of Billroth’s assistants, he regained his 
ability to speak loudly and clearly, Ip 
another case he removed the larynx and 
pharynx, together with the greater part 
of the esophagus, the upper rings of 
the trachea and the thyroid gland, Re. 
section of the pylorus for cancer, which 
had been attempted several years earlier 
by: Jules Péan, was first performed suc. 
cessfully by Billroth. His fame spread 
everywhere and many _ universities 
sought: his services. While he was still 
at Ziirich he received calls to Rostock 
and Heidelberg; these he declined, as 


he did the flattering invitation to par. 


ticipate in the founding of the new 
German university of Strassburg. He 
reached the heights when he was asked 
to become the successor of his old chief, 
the famous Bernhard von Langenbeck, 
but fortunately for Vienna he decided 
to remain. Billroth sought relaxation 
in music, for which he had great talents. 
Among his best known pupils were 
Alexander von Winiwarter, Johann von 
Mikulicz-Radecki, Vincenz Czerny, An- 
ton Wolfler and Anton von Eiselsberg. 

Oppolzer’s successor as director of 
the second medical clinic was Heinrich 
von Bamberger (1822-88), who was 
born at Prague, studied at Prague and 
Vienna, worked as assistant at Prague 
and in Oppolzer’s clinic, and in 1854 
became professor of practical medicine 
at Wiirzburg, where he remained until 
his removal to Vienna in 1872. Among 
his many important contributions to 
clinical medicine was his description of 
the Bamberger-Marie syndrome of pul- 
monary osteoarthropathy, which, inc 
dentally, was known to Billroth a 
Perlmutter Krankheit long before Bam- 
berger described the first case. 

It was due almost entirely to Bam- 
berger’s unselfish initiative that Her- 
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Nothnagel (1841-1905) was 
selected to succeed Adalbert von Du- 
chek as head of the first medical clinic 


on became assistant to Traube and 
later to von Leyden, and occupied suc- 
cessively the professorships of medicine 
at Freiburg in Breisgau and Jena. His 
brilliant investigations in physiology, 
experimental pathology, pharmacody- 
- namics and practical therapy soon 
brought him scientific recognition, and 
his contributions to neurology were 
among the most noteworthy accomplish- 
ments of the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. Westphal called his 
“Topische Diagnostik der Gehirn- 
krankheiten” (1879) the best treatise 
ever written on the subject. Nothnagel 
is remembered today chiefly for his en- 
cyclopedia of Special Pathology and 
Therapy (1894-1905), a monumental 
work of twenty-four volumes. He 
emerges from the pages of Neuburger’s 
delightful biography as a charming and 
genial man who was also courageous 
enough to attack anti-Semitism fiercely 
when it swept through the university 
in one of its periodic recurrences. 

One of the minor achievements of 
the New Vienna School was the intro- 
duction of laryngoscopy and rhinos- 


copy. The modern laryngoscope, which: 


was invented in 1855 by a Spanish sing- 
ing teacher, Manuel Garcia, was 
adapted to diagnostic purposes in 1858 
by Johann Czermak and Ludwig Tiirck. 

A hurried glance must suffice for 
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Nothnagel was graduated at. 
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the achievements of more recent times. 
In 1904 Max Neuburger succeeded 
Theodor Puschmann as professor of 
the history of medicine, and has dis- 
tinguished himself by many important 
contributions. The meningococcus was 
discovered in 1887 by Anton Weichsel- 
baum. Robert Bdradny introduced a 
number of ingenious methods of test- 
ing the equilibratory apparatus and 
elucidated Méniére’s syndrome. Carl 
von Noorden, Nothnagel’s successor, 
made important studies of metabolic 
disorders. Karl Friedrich Wenckebach 
did outstanding work on disorders of 
the heart beat. Anton von Eiselsberg 
produced tetany experimentally in 
1892. Ernst Fuchs, a pupil of Briicke . 
and Billroth, became the foremost 
ophthalmologist of Europe. Sigmund 
Freud gave psychoanalysis to the world. 
Wagner von Jauregg introduced the 
malarial treatment of general paresis. 
Clemens von Pirquet devised the cu- 
taneous tuberculin test and stated the 
doctrine of allergy. And, in the minds 
and hearts of thousands of students of 
every race and nationality throughout 
the entire world, Jakob Erdheim, the 
last of the great Rokitansky school of 
descriptive pathologists, has taken his 
place as the incomparable teacher of 
youth. 

In Vienna today not much remains 
except the great traditions of a glorious 
past, but who can say that the Austrian 
phoenix will not rise again to preen 
its feathers in the pleasant warmth of 
a world’s admiration? 
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THE DOCTOR ON THE STAGE 


MEDICINE AND MEDICAL MEN IN SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 9 
ENGLISH DRAMA* 


By HERBERT SILVETTE, Pu.D. 
UNIVERSITY, VA. 
PART 


Cuapter VII 


SCIENCE AND SATIRE 


Here you see a velvet physician bowing 
low to a threadbare chemist whilst they 
can hardly hold their solemn false coun- 
tenances. 


WyYCHERLEY 


HE mosaic portrait of seven- 
teenth-century medicine com- 
posed from these jagged dra- 
matic fragments may be crude, 
and distorted at times by too much or 
too little interstitial cement, but from 
a distance the image appears fairly 
well-rounded and complete. Perhaps 
from the popular literature of no other 
age would an equally coherent picture 
emerge. I rule out the fruits of modern 
printing presses, not because our books 
by and about physicians, nurses and pa- 
tients are only occasionally literature or 
photography, but because at the mo- 
ment we have no integrated iatric sys- 
tem comparable in authority or extent 
to that which dominated countless gen- 
erations of medical men until after the 
seventeenth century came to a close. Of 
course in more recent books one finds 
newer medical and scientific truth, but 
if Medicine itself has grown so un- 
wieldy that even its practitioners are 
lost outside their specialized field, the 
articulate layman cannot be expected 


to bring logic and order out of a million 
facts and allegations. 

It is a mistake to think that simplic 
ity precedes complexity; on the con 
trary, it follows, as the Galenical system 
followed on the chaos of Egyptian, 
Greek and barbarian beliefs. It may be 
that in two or three hundred years an. 
other Galen will look back on Harvey 
and Vesalius and elaborate a Harve 
salian system which will endure as long 
as that of the Greeks; but now we are 
still in the toils of complexity and spe- 
cialization, waiting helplessly for the 
Great Simplifier to arise. 

In comparison with today all was 
lucid order in seventeenth-century Eng. 
land. Biochemists, histologists and the 
devotees of a dozen other synthetic sc- 
ences were still merely spermatogonia 
in Aesculapius’ gonads. It is no wonder 
that the simple physician’s only fear was 
his patient’s ghost, and that even a dra 
matist could comprehend the system 
under which his ills were sometimes 
cured. 

I do not mean, of course, that every 
medical truism of the time has been 
embalmed in some comedian’s speech, 
or that the technical procedure of the 
physician and surgeon is set out in full 
in the stage directions. What one s¢és 


above all else is Medicine, doctor and | 


patient in the life of the day. 


* From the Department of Physiology, University of Virginia Medical School. 
+ Parts I-V appeared in ANNALS OF Mepicat History, n.s. 8:520 (Nov.), 1936; 9:6 
(Jan.), 174 (March), 264 (May), and 371 (July), 1937. 
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On the other hand, when one stops 
to consider the omissions rather than 
inclusions of the dramatists, one is 


forced to conclude that though Med- 


icine was a truly vital force, Science was 
rather completely divorced from the 
life of the common man. Except for 
“The Virtuoso” there is only the rarest 
mention of contemporary science, and 
this in a century when anatomical, 
physiological and chemical discoveries 
appeared every month. 

The greatest discovery of the century, 
by all agreement, was William Harvey's 
unequivocal demonstration of the cir- 
culation of the blood. His ‘“‘Exercitatio 
anatomica de motu cordis et sanguinis 
in animalibus,” incorporating his views, 
appeared in 1628, but a dozen years 
earlier Doctor Harvey had begun to 
expound his doctrine before the Royal 
College of Physicians in London. ‘The 
“new and noble doctrine of the circu- 
lation of the blood” was thus well 
known to the medical profession long 
before the great news reached and in- 
terested the general public. 

Six years after Harvey’s death, in 
1663, Walter Charleton published his 
“Chorea gigantum,” an account of 
Stonehenge,. to which were prefixed 
some complimentary verses by Dryden. 
The lines relating to Harvey are well 
known: | 


The Circling Streams, once thought but 
Pools, of Blood 

(Whether Life’s Fuel, or the Body's Food,) 

From dark Oblivion Harvey's Name shall 
eave; ... 


This new knowledge so impressed the 
dramatist that he incorporated it in a 
play, for it is in the fifth act of “An Eve- 
ning’s Love; or, The Mock-Astrologer”’ 
(produced in 1668) that I have found 
the first dramatic reference to the cir- 


culation of the blood. In that play Bel- 
lamy says: 
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For that, Madam, you may know as 
much of me in a day as you can in all your 
life: all my humours circulate like my 
blood, at farthest, within twenty-four 
hours. 


Now Dryden was, as poets go, a 
learned man, and might have been ex- 
pected to know something of even con- 
temporary science. But when‘the come- 
dian John Lacy, whose “The Dumb 
Lady; or, The Farriar Made Physician” 
was produced in 1669 (4to, 1672) , rec- 
ognized the Harveian doctrine, we may 
be sure that the newer physiological 
knowledge was on its way to becoming 
popular knowledge as well. In Lacy’s 
play (act iv) the keepers of an insane 
asylum explain how they whip the in- . 
mates out of a frenzy into stark madness, 
and then whip them till they come 
round to their senses again. On this the 
wondering Doctor Drench comments: 

That plainly shows the circulation of 
the blood; .. . 


The process of popular penetration 
was carried one final step in a song from 
“Covent Garden Drolery,” 1672, 


“Written by the refin’d Witts of the 
Age ... The first verse runs: 


Since tis now become a fashion, 
To court all with equal passion 
And admirers now do prove, 
There is as well in love 

As in blood, a circulation. 


To convert a physiological fact into 
a labored conceit for a love-song is to 
pay science the greatest compliment in 
the world. 
_ The English wits seem to have ac- 
cepted the newer knowledge of the cir- 
culation without question. But in 
France M. Diafoirus, one of the physi- 
cians in “Le Malade Imaginaire”’ (pro- 
duced in 1673), boasts that his son 


(it, 6): 
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. suit mon exemple, c'est qu'il s’at- 
tache aveuglément aux opinions de nos 
anciens, et que jamais il ‘n’a voulu com- 
prendre ni écouter les raisons et les ex- 
périences des prétendues déouvertes de 
notre siécle, touchant la circulation du 
sang, et autres de méme farine. 


And in corroboration son Thomas as- 
severates: 


J'ai, contre les circulateurs, soutenu un 


thése. 


It would not have been surprising 
had Doctor Harvey himself, as well as 
his doctrine, appeared on the stage, for 
the great anatomist was as vigorous and 
humorous a personality as any dra- 
matist could desire. John Aubrey has 
left us a vivid portrait of the man. “He 
was not tall; but of the lowest stature, 
round faced, olivaster complexion; lit- 
tle eie, round, very black, full of spirit; 
his haire was black as a raven, but quite 
white 20 yeares before he dyed.”” He was 
a choleric old gentleman, too, who “in 
his younger dayes wore a dagger [and] 
would be apt to drawe out his dagger 
upon every slight occasion.”* Nor did 
age much modify his humor, for “he 
was wont to say, that man was a great 
mischievous baboon,” and he sent 
young Aubrey in no dispassionate man- 
ner to the fountain-head of Aristotle 
and Avicenna, “and did call the neo- 
teriques shitt-breeches.”’? His opinion of 
chemists and women was equally epi- 
thetical. He has so often and piously 
been served up to us as the model of 
“calmness of mind and abnegation of 
self which we associate with the true 
philosopher’ that we are apt to forget 
another fact equally true: that the au- 
thor of “De motu cordis” was a very 
human and humorous old fellow who 
might have lived within the pages of 
one of Ben Jonson’s plays. 

John Aubrey, who listened with re- 


spectful admiration to the old doctor, 
reminiscent monologues—perhaps over 
a bowl of the coffee to which H 
was devoted—“heard him say, that after 
his booke of the Circulation of th 
Blood came-out, that he fell mightily in 
his practize, and that ’twas beleeved 
the vulgar that he was crack-brained: 


‘and all the physitians were against his 


opinion, and envyed him.’* Neverthe. 
less, continued Aubrey, “All his profey 
sion would allowe him to be an excg. 
lent anatomist, but I never heard of 
any that admired his therapeutic way. 
I knew severall practisers in London 
that would not have given 3 d. for one 
of his bills; and that a man could hardly 
tell by one of his bills what he did aime 
at.” 

Shadwell found dramatic material in 
a lesser virtuoso with no more justifica- 
tion. 

It is a pity that Aubrey’s fragmentary 
play, “The Countrey Revell,” was 
never finished and produced, for in it 
Doctor Harvey comes vicariously to 
life. The play dates from 1671 when 
Aubrey was dodging the bailiffs for 
debt, so that twenty years after their 
conversations, Harvey’s words still 
echoed in his old friend’s mind. The 
admiring reflections of the Sowgelder 
below reveal a phase of the great doc 
tor’s personality as no scientific treatise 
does: 


Sowgelder. To see, Sir John, how much 
you are mistaken; he that marries a 
widowe makes himself cuckold. Ex: 
empli gratia, to speake experimen 
tally and in my trade, if a good bitch 
is first warded with a curre, let her 
ever after be warded with a dog ofa 
good straine and yet she will bring 
curres as at first, her womb being 
first infected with a curre. So, the 
children will be like the first hus 
band (like raysing up children 


Si 


a 
; 
4 


your brother). So, the adulterer, 
though a crime in law, the children 


are like the husband. 


Sir John Fitz-ale. Thou dost talke, me. 


thinks, more understandingly of 
these matters then any one I have 
mett with. 

Sowgelder. Ah! my old friend Dr. Har- 
vey—I knew him right well—he 
made me sitt by him two or three 
hours together discoursing. Why! 
had he been stiffe, starcht, and re- 
tired, as other formall doctors are, 
he had known no more than they. 
From the meanest person, in some 
way, or other, the learnedst man may 
learn something. Pride has been one 
of the greatest stoppers of the ad- 
vancement of learning.® 


By all people but the Italians (who in 
1876 accorded the honor and a com- 
memorative statue to Andreas Caesal- 
pinus) it has been taken for granted 
that Doctor Harvey was the discoverer 
of the systemic circulation. But accord- 
ing to Doctor John W. Wainwright, 
who carefully investigated the medical 
knowledge of William Shakespeare, the 
poet’s lines “indicate a knowledge of 
the circulation of the blood in anticipa- 
tion of Harvey. The play of Hamlet was 
first printed in 1603 while Harvey 
made known his discovery of the circu- 
lation of the blood in 1628."" . . . 

Now this is an astounding thesis to 
maintain, but before we too hastily re- 
place Harvey’s statue in the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians by Shakespeare’s, let 
us consider Doctor Wainwright’s evi- 
dence. Here it is: 


— You are my true and honorable 
wife; 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart. 
Julius Caesar, ii, rz. 
Menenius. I send it through the rivers of 
your blood, | 
Even to the court, the heart . . . 
Coriolanus, i, 1. 
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Ghost. The leperous distilment; whose effect 
Holds such an enmity with blood of man 
That swift as quicksilver it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body; 
And with a sudden vigour it doth posset 
And curd, like aigre droppings into milk, 
The thin and wholesome blood: 

Hamlet, i, 5. 
If one is to accept this sort of evidence 
there is a far stronger case to’ be made 
out for John Day whose “Humour Out 
of Breath” was printed in 1608. In this 
play, Antonio (v, 2) speaks of: 

The veins and arteries of Antonio 

Through which the blood of greatness flows 

in us. 


One has only to alter the words thus: 


The veins and arteries of Antonio 

Through which the blood of greatness flows — 
in | | 

At once it is obvious that Doctor 
Wainwright has confused his enthusi- 
asm for Shakespeare’s poetry with his 
duty as a medical historian, for he 
did not recognize flagrant Galenism 
flaunted before his eyes. ‘To the Greeks 
blood ebbed and flowed within the 
veins, entering and leaving the heart in 
a periodic tidal flow. Even Shakespeare 
knew this: 

King John. Melancholy 

Had bak’d thy blood, and made it heavy, 

thick; 

(Which, else, runs trickling up and down 

the veins. 
King John, iii, 3. 
And so firmly was the belief ingrained 
in common knowledge that in 1677 
Mrs. Behn was still affirming it: 


Angelica. Does not thy guilty Blood run 
shivering thro thy Veins? 


Willmore. Faith, no Child, my Blood 
keeps its old Ebbs and Flows still, 
and that usual Heat too, that cou’d 
oblige thee with a Kindness, had I 
but opportunity. 

I Rover, wv, r. 


— 
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But before we reassign the credit for 
Medicine’s greatest discovery where it 
rightfully belongs, we should dispose 
of three more claimants to the honor— 
and I do not mean Michael Servetus, 
Realdus Columbus or Caesalpinus! 
The three were, like Shakespeare, all 
laymen. One was a Mr. Prothero; the 


second a mathematician and philos- 


opher named Walter Warner; the third 
a dramatic poet; and it is Aubrey to 
whom we owe these complications to 
the history of physiology’: 

Mr. Warner did tell Dr. Pell, that when 
Dr. Harvey came out with his Circulation 
of the Blood, he did wonder whence Dr. 
Harvey had it: but coming one day to the 
earle of Leicester, he found Dr. Harvey in 
the hall, talking very familiarly with Mr. 
Prothero (Wallicé ap Roderic) , to whom 
Mr. Warner had discoursed concerning 
this exercitation of his De Circulatione 
Sanguinis, and made no question but Dr. 
Harvey had his hint from Prothero. 


Then Aubrey adds this memorandum: 


Dr. Pell sayes that Mr. Warner ration- 
ated demonstratively by beates of the 
pulses that there must be a circulation of 
the blood. 


And finally, the Bishop of Winchester 
told Isaac Walton (who relayed the 
news to Aubrey) that he knew Ben 
Jonson, and that the poet®: 


. . . Saide he first fownd out the cercula- 
tion of the blood, and discover’d it to Dor 
Haruie (who said that twas he (himselfe) 
that found it), for which he is so memo- 
rably famose. 


Now as an admirer of Ben Jonson I 
am intemperate enough, but here is a 
clear case of Ben boasting in his cups. 
To give Shakespeare his due, there is no 
record that under the influence or not 
he ever announced his discovery of the 
circulation of the blood. Nor was it 
Shakespeare who designed “‘Hamlet”’ as 


a preliminary report to the “De moty 
cordis,” but his later acolytes who cop. 
sider the play not only as a psychiatric 
case history but a physiological mil. 
stone as well. 

From the conclusions of the Bardo. 
laters (of whom Doctor Wainwright i 


‘perhaps the best medical example) we 


are led to a matter of more serious im. 


port: How much dependence may the 


historian place on a poet’s words, and 
how much scientific truth does poetic 
license afford? Mr. Norman Douglas in 
his charming study of the fauna of the 
Greek Anthology has this to say: 


We must be on our guard with thes 
poets, and not only in the matter of plants, 
Exigencies of versification are responsible 
for some little botanical and zoological 
confusion in nearly all poetry, and one 
really cannot expect these charming peo 
ple to be meticulous about such trifles; 
they have enough to do avoiding hiatuses 
and minding their quantities. 

In another place he speaks of the 
zoological accidents which “are liable 
to happen to the best of us, when we 
try to stretch Natural History upon the 
Procrustean couch of the sonnet form.’ 
And when the subject is Medicine, 
such accidents are likely to be as plenti- 
ful as the doctors’ mistakes. 

The whole question of taking poets 
words as scientific fact becomes acute 
and critical in dealing with Shakes 
peare. This is not due to his actual 
words, but to their interpretation by 
generations of adulatory critics who 
read into innocent phrases all the 
knowledge of the ancient and modem 
world. Shakespeare’s plays are said to 
contain over five hundred allusions to 
medical matters and a gallery of patho 
logical portraits which have been made 
the basis of studies ranging from the 
most somber scholarly tone to the Joy 
ous glow of amateur discovery. 
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ibli hy cited by one of the most 
that Shakespeare 
knew as much medicine as the average 
literate man of his day lists fifty-three 
books and almost two hundred articles 
dealing with one aspect or another of 
Shakespeare the Physician.” Obviously 
this torrent of adulation. (for very little 
of it, as Doctor Edgar points out, 1s 
yalid medico-historical criticism) has 
been called forth by men who, like 
Doctor Wainwright, confuse the poet's 
remarkable powers of observation and 
felicity of expression with a technical 
knowledge of the healing art. 

The Bardolatry which has awarded 
Shakespeare a physician’s license would, 
by the same requirements for gradua- 
tion, be forced to issue an M.D. to Ben 
Jonson and a cH.M. to John Webster 
(both magnum cum laude) for in 
point of erudition Shakespeare cannot 
compare with the former, nor in his 
technical grasp of surgical matters can 
he match the truly remarkable and fa- 
miliar knowledge of the latter. The 
fact is, Shakespeare merely shared the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists’ 
large fund of medical information; but 
that is no sign, as perspicacious physi- 
cians will agree, that he had digested 
the Medicine of the past, practiced the 
Medicine of his time, and anticipated 
the Medicine of the future. 

Pliny scolded Sophocles for his false- 
hoods concerning amber, and so led 
Professor Lynn Thorndyke to remark: 


It may seem surprising that he should 
expect strict scientific truth from a dra- 
matic poet, but Pliny, like many medie- 
val writers, seems to regard poets as good 
scientific authorities. In another passage 
he accepts Sophocles’ statement that a 
certain plant is poisonous, rather than 
the contrary view of other writers, say- 
ing “the authority of so prominent a man 


moves me against their opinions.” He also 
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cites Menander concerning fish and, like 
almost all the ancients, regards Homer 
as an authority on all matters.!? 


Nevertheless it does seem that in our 
search for the absolute the poets are 
quite as likely to surprise one with 
“scientific truth” as is Pliny. The ap- 
peal is to neither dramatic nor philo- 
sophical authority, but to experiment; 


_and in the absence of experiment a 


dramatist is probably as valid a sign- 
post of contemporary belief as a philos- 
opher or an encyclopedist. Certainly 
there is as much scientific truth in the 
seventeenth-century popular literature 
(discounting of course for satire, euphu- 
ism and “the exigencies of versifica- 
tion”) as there is in the relevant por- - 
tions of seventeenth-century medical 
works. And on the other hand, one 
must watch one’s step when marching 
with scientists as well as with poets. 

But I have wandered far from the 
title of my chapter—although perhaps 
not as far as at first glance it would 
appear. 

The medical satire in early English 
drama is almost entirely incidental. 
There was no Moliére in seventeenth- 
century England whose personal griev- 
ances led him to pillory unmercifully 
a whole profession because some one 
of its number played him a scurvy trick. 
Nevertheless there are scores of allu- 
sions in the English plays as trenchant 
as any of the Frenchman’s. Not all, — 
perhaps none of these thumb-nail sa- 
tires originated in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The Greek and Latin poets 
dipped their pens into the same ink 
which ever since, regardless of language, 
has served those who have been in- 
trigued by the intimate relationship 
between the physician, fees and death. 
There is very little difference in feel- 
ing between Callicter’s couplet, 


, 
| 
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Feeling slightly feverish, I happened 
to-remember the name of Doctor Phei- 
don; and straightway died. 


and Le Sage’s thrust a couple of thou- 
sand years later: 


Don Gonzales is old, and a good deal 
shaken in constitution; so that a very 


little fever, in the hands of a very great ~ 
doctor, would carry him to a better place. 


Gil Blas, Bk. 4, Ch. 7. 


I must not pause too long, however, 
over the evolution and continuity of 
medical satire. That intriguing subject 
must wait for another day. 


The seventeenth century abounded 
in metaphysical poets: Donne, Herbert, 
Vaughan, Crashaw and others, who 
were preoccupied with thoughts of 
mortality; and in this they typified the 
temper of the times. It was this morbid 
inclination, conscious or otherwise, 
which perhaps accounts for the mor- 
dant medical satire and the ever-pres- 
ent link between the Physician and 
Death. Here is what the dramatists 
thought of that notorious partnership: 
Mosca. He has no faith in physic; he does 

think 

Most of your doctors are the greater dan- 


ger, 
And worse disease, to escape. I often have 
Heard him protest, that your physician 
Should never be his heir. 


No sir, nor their fees 


He cannot brook: he says, they flay a man 
Before they kill him. 


And then they do it experiment; 
For which the law not only doth absolve 
them, 
But gives them great reward: and he is loth 
To hire his death, so. 
Corbaccio. — It is true they kill 
With as much license as a judge. 
Mosca. Nay, more; 
For he but kills, sir, where the law con- 
demns, 


And these can kill him too. 
Corb. Ay, or me; 
Or any man. 
Volpone, i, I. 


The essence of all medical satire is here. 


Aimwell. Do not trust thy body with a 
physician, he'll make thy foolish 
bones go without flesh in a fortnight 
and thy soul walk without a bodya 
seven-night after .. . 

bas (To the supposed doctor, 
Doctor! art a Parisian, a Paduan, or 
a Leyden doctor? How many, and be 
true to us, hast thou killed the lag 
spring? will it puzzle thy arithmetic, 
my precious rectifier of nature the 
wrong way? 
SHIRLEY, Witty Fair One, iii, 4. 


Antoninus. Out, you impostors! 
Quacksalving, cheating mountebanks! 
skill | 
Is to make sound men sick, and sick men 
kill. 
Massincer, Virgin-Martyr, iv, 1. 
Romelio. You that dwell near these graves 
and vaults, 
Which oft do hide physicians’ faults ... 
Wesster, Devil’s Law Case, ii, 3. 


Lady Lurewell. What disease did he die 
of? 

Sir Harry Wildair. A duel, madam; I was 
his doctor. 

Lady Lurewell. How d’ye mean? 

Sir Harry Wildair. As most doctors do, 
I killed him. 
FARQUHAR, Constant Couple, it, 4. 


Harcourt. Most men are the contraries 
to that they would seem. Your bully, 
you see, is a coward with a long 
sword; the little humbly-fawning 
physician, with his ebony cane, is 
he that destroys men. 

WYCcHERLEY, Country Wife, 1, 1. 


There’s but the twinkling of a star 
Between a man of peace and war; 
A thief and justice, fool and knave, 
A huffing officer, and a slave; 

A crafty lawyer, and a pick-pocket, 


“me 


Pra 
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A great philosopher, and a blockhead; 

A formal preacher, and a player, 

A learn’d physician, and man-slayer: } 
Hudibras, ti, 3, 957-964. 


Hearty. [A fortune-teller] told a gentleman 
His son should be a man-killer, and hanged 
for’t; 
Who, after prov’d a great and rich phy- 
sician, 
And with great fame ith’ University 
Hang’d up in picture for a grave example. 
Brome, Jovial Crew, i, 1. 


Sir Davy Dunce. Two hundred pounds! 

Why, I'll have a physician shall kill 

a whole family for half the money. 
Otway, Soldier's Fortune, tv, 


Peace, Diego! 
The doctors are our friends; let’s please 
them well; 
For, though they kill but slow, they’re cer- 
tain, Diego. | 
FLETCHER, Spanish Curate, ti, 1. 
Shadow. Hunger is a rare physician, for 
he dares kill anybody. 
DEKKER, Old Fortunatus, ii, 2. 


There was a Painter became a Physi- 
cian, whereupon one said to him, You 
have done well, for before the faults of 
your work were seen, but now they are 
unseen. 


One said Physitians had the best of it, 
for, if they did well, the world did pro- 
claim it, if ill, the earth did cover it.15 


Disease, nor doctor epidemic, 

Though stor’d with deletary med’cines, 

_(Which who soever took is dead since) 

F’er sent so vast a colony 

To both the underworlds as he. 
Hudibras, i, 2, 316-320. 


And Robert Herrick in “His Litany to 
the Holy Spirit” (1647) turned point- 
edly away from the physicians: 


When the artless doctor sees 
No one hope, but of his fees, 
And his skill runs on his lees, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 
When his potion and his pill, 
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His or none or little skill, 
Meet for nothing, but to kill, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


Then there was that amateur healer, 
Lady Bountiful, who was curing 


. .. more people in and about Lich- 
field within ten years than the doctors 
have killed in twenty; and that’s a bold 
word. 

FARQUHAR, Beaux Stratagem, 1, 1. 


Aphra Behn, unfortunately for her 
later welfare, once spoke too disparag- 
ingly of the profession: 


Laura Lucretia——Come, Sir, we must deal 
with him, as Physicians do with pee- 
vish Children, force him to take. 
what will cure him. 

Fillamour. And like those damned Physi- 
cians, kill me for want of method. 

Feign’d Courtezans, iti, 1. 


And with a dramatic justice the author- 
ess would have been the last to ap- 
preciate, the doctors had their revenge. 
“Here I must draw to an End,” sadly 
wrote Mrs. Behn’s biographer: “for 
tho’ considerable Trusts were repos’d 
in her, yet they were of that Import, 
that I must not presume here to insert 
‘em; but shall conclude with her Death, 
occasion’d by an unskilful Physician, 
on the 16th of April, 1689.’’** 

Medical satire on the Continent was 
equally devastating. “Don Quixote,” it 
is true, does not afford many examples, 
for primarily Cervantes’ noble work is 
a study of character and not of man- 
ners. Indeed, one of Sancho’s shrewd 
proverbs: 


A Doctor gives his Advice by the Pulse 
of your Pocket, 


contains the harshest stricture in the 
entire book, and that, though a pal- 
pable hit, is amiable enough. 

But Le Sage, with a pen as sharp 
as Doctor Sangrado’s lancet, pricks 
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Medicine in a hundred vulnerable 
points. “Gil Blas” is a pure comedy of 
manners and it is in literature of this 
genre that medical satire abounds. 
Chapters 3, 4 and 5 of the first book, 
wherein the hero enters into Doctor 
Sangrado’s service and ends by becom- 
ing a famous if unauthorized practi- 
tioner himself, deserve a place near the 
_ top of the medical Index Expurgatorius; 
and in fact none of the twelve books of 
Le Sage’s masterpiece is without its 
share of gay and graceful allusions to 
the folly of physic and physicians. Here 
are a few of them: | 


Doctor Sangrado was sent for; the Hip- 
pocrates of Valladolid .. . a tall, with- 
ered, wan executioner of the sisters three, 
who had done all their justice for at least 
these forty years! . 
Bk. 2, Ch. 2. 


Don Vincent was a very rich old noble- 
man, who had lived many years unen- 
cumbered with lawsuits or with a wife. 
The physicians had removed the last 
plague out of the way, in their attempts 
to rid her of a cough, which might have 
lasted a great while longer, if the reme- 
dies had not been more fatal than the 
disease. 

Bk. 4, Ch. r. 

Don Alphonso was taken ill ... By 
the greatest mercy in the world, the place 
was not beset by a single physician, and 
I got clear off without any harm but my 
fright. 

Bk. 6, Ch. 3. 


The warden, who took a lively interest 
in my recovery, fancying in his unmedical 
head that physicians cured fevers, brought 
me a double dose of death in two of that 
doleful deity’s most practised execution- 
ers. 


Bk. 9, Ch. 8. 


And so forth. The medical satire in 
“Gil Blas” really merits a chapter in 
itself, but I must not forestall the read- 


er’s own explorations by writing it here. 
Moliére’s lampoons of the Paris 
Faculté are notorious,” and the reasons 
for his peculiar asperity towards the 
physicians have been variously 
gested. It is said that medical mismap. 
agement led to the death of his only 


‘son, and again that the dramatist him. 


self was troubled with a consumption 
the doctors could not cure. But where 
English dramatists castigated the physi- 
cian, it was the Art of Medicine itself 
which received the full volume of the 
Frenchman’s scorn. 


Argan. C’est un bon impertinent, que 
votre Moliére, avec ses comédies! et 
_ je trouve bien plaisant, d’aller jouer 
d’honnétes gens comme les méde- 
cins. 
Béralde. Ce ne sont point les médecins 
qu'il joue, mais le ridicule de la 
médecine. 
Malade Imaginaire, itt, 3. 
As a further example of Moliére’s dis- 
taste for the healing art one should read 


Act iii, scene I of “Don Juan.” This 
universal heretic calls Medicine: 


Une des grandes erreurs qui soient parmi 
les hommes; 

and the libertine’s creator makes a 
hearty amen. Nevertheless, whether by 
chance or design, the poor practitioner 


himself comes in for the major part of 


Moliére’s attack: 


Lisette. Que voulez-vous donc faire, mon- 
sieur, de quatre médecins? N’est<e 
pas assez d’un pour tuer une per 
sonne??® 

L’Amour Meédecin, it, I. 


Argan. ...monsieur Purgon est ul 
homme qui a huit mille bonnes livres 
de rente. 

Toinette. 11 faut qu'il ait tué bien des 
gens, pour s’étre fait si riche. — 

Malade Imaginaire, 1, 5: 


Sgt 


Sganarelle. Eh! mon Dieu, monsieur, ne 
soyez point en peine, je vous réponds 
que je ferai aussi bien mourir une 
personne qu’ aucun médecin qui soit 
dans la ville. On dit un proverbe, 
d’ordinaire; aprés la mort le méde- 
cin; mais vous verrez que, si je m’en 
méle, on dira: Aprés le médecin, gare 


la mort! 
Le Médecin Volant, i, 2. 


Sganarelle. [La Médecine] est le métier 
le meilleur de tous; car, soit qu’on 
fasse bien, ou soit qu’on fasse mal, 
on est toujours payé de méme sorte 
... €t jamais on n’en voit se plain- 
dre du médecin qui l’a tué. 

Médecin malgré Lut, tii, r. 


It must be admitted, however, that 
whatever the purpose behind Moliére’s 
attacks, the results are excruciatingly 
funny. The pomposity. of the Paris 
Faculté lent itself admirably to satire, 
and the ‘“‘pedantic formalism and com- 
placent ineptitude of the French in- 
ternist of the period” needed little ex- 
aggeration to become ridiculous. The 
burlesque consultation of physicians in 
“L'Amour Médecin” (act ii) and the 
travesty of the Bachelor’s initiation 
into the Faculté in “‘Le Malade Imagi- 
naire” (Troisitme Interméde) are im- 
mortal examples of Moliére’s genius. 
If Medicine had existed for no other 
purpose than to have stimulated the 
production of these precious scenes, it 
would have been: 


Une des grandes bénédictions qui soient 
parmi les hommes. 


-Moliére’s _caricature-consultation 
finds an English counterpart in Sir 
Patient Fancy, that study of another 
malade imaginaire which owes its 
comic elements as much to the French 
dramatist as to Mrs. Behn’s observation 
of London life. Yet the scene—and it 
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is a long one—is worth a full transcrip- 
tion. 

Sir Patient has summoned a full 
supply of physicians in an attempt to 
guide his footsteps back to the road of 
health. There is Monsieur Turboon, 
whom we have met before; a Fat Doc- 
tor; an Amsterdam, a Leyden and a 
Brunswick doctor; and finally Sir Cred- 
ulous Easy disguised as a physician— 
six god-sons of Hippocrates, any one 
of whom can single-handedly kill. his 
man. 


Sir Pat. You’re welcome, Sir,—Pray sit; 
ah.—Well, Sir, you are come to visit 
a very crazy sickly Person, Sir. 

Brun. Pray let me feel your Pulse, Sir;— 
what think you Gentlemen, is he not . 
very far gone? 

(Feels his Pulse, they all feel. 

Sir Cred. Ah, far, far.—Pray, Sir, have 
you not a certain wambling Pain in 
your Stomach, Sir, as it were, Sir, a 
—a pain, Sir. 

Sir Pat. Oh very great, Sir, especially in a 
Morning fasting. 

Sir Cred. I knew it by your stinking 
Breath, Sir—and are you _ not 

* troubled with a Pain in your Head, 
Sir? 

Sir Pat. In my Head, Sir? 

Sir Cred. I mean a—kind of a—Pain,—a 
kind of a Vertigo, as the Latins call 

it; and a Whirligigigoustigan, as the 


~ 


you und@stand me. 
Sir Pat. Oh )intolerable, intolerable!— 
why Anis is a rare Man! 

Fat D. Your Reason, Sir, for that? 

(To Sir Cred. 
Sir Cred. My Reason, Sir? why, my Rea- 
son, Sir, is this, Haly the Moore, and 
Rabbi Isaac, and some thousands 
more of learned Dutchmen, observe 
your dull Wall Eye and your Whir 
—Whirligigoustiphon, to be insepa- 
rable. 


| 
are@kg haye it, which signifies in 
English Sir, a Dizzie-swimyming kind 
—of a do ye see—a thirig—that a— 
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Brun. A most learned Reason! Chariot of the Sun, or alter th 
Fat D. Oh, Sir, inseparable... ~ Eclipses of the Moon; for, Sir, this LS 
Sir Cred. And have you not a kind of a— being of another Nature, the Natur Br 
something—do ye mark me, when of it is to be unnatural, you conceiy 
you make Water, a kind of a stopping me, Sir?—therefore we must cry 
and—a—do ye conceive me, I have your absence, Sir, for a few Minute, T 
forgot the English term, Sir, but in till we have debated this great Affair 
Latin ’tis a Stronggullionibus. Sir Pat. With all my heart, Sir, since Bi 
Sir Pat. Oh, Sir, most extremely, ’tis that , Case is so desperate, a few hours were 
which makes me desperate, Sir. not too much. (Ex. Sir Pat, L 
Sir Cred. Your ugly Face is an infallible Sir Cred. Now, Sir, my service to you, 
Sign; your Dysurie, as the Arabicks —= (Drinks, A 
call it, and your ill-favour’d Coun- 
tenance, are constant Relatives. (They drink round the while. 
All. Constant, constant. Amst. Sir, my service to you, and to your I 
Sir Cred. Pray how do you eat, Sir? good Lady, Sir. 
Sir Pat. Ah, Sir, there’s my distraction. Leyd. Again to you, Sir, not forgetting 
Alas, Sir, I have the weakest Stomach your Daughters: they are fine 
—I do not make above four Meals Women, Sir, let Scandal do it ( 
a-day, and then indeed I eat heartily worst. 
—but alas, what’s that to eating to (Drinks. 
live?—nothing, Sir, nothing. Turb. To our better trading, Sir. © | 
Sir Cred. Poor Heart, I pity him. Brun. Faith it goes baldly on, I had the 
Sir Pat. And between Meals, good Wine, weekly Bill, and ‘twas a very thin 
Sweet-meats, Caudles,—Cordials and Mortality; some of the better sort 
Mirabilises, to keep up my fainting die indeed, that have good round 
Spirits. Fees to give. 
Sir Cred. A Pox of his Aldermanship; an Turb. Verily, I have not kill’d above my 
the whole Bench were such notable five or six this Week. 
Swingers, ’twould famish the City Brun. How, Sir, kill’d? 
sooner than a Siege. Turb. Kill’d, Sir! ever whilst you live, 
Amst. Brothers, what do you think of this especially those who have the grand 
Man? Verole; for ’tis not for a Man’s Credit 
Leyd. Think, Sir? I think his Case is des- to let the Patient want an Eye ora 
perate. Nose, or some other thing. I have 
Sir Cred. Shaw, Sir, we shall soon rectify kill’d ye my five or six dozen a Week 
the quiblets and quillities of his —but times are hard. 
Blood, if he observes our Directions Brun. I grant ye, Sir, your Poor for Ex- 
and Diet, which is to eat but once in periments and Improvement of 
four or five days. Knowledge: and to say truth, there 
Sir Pat. How, Sir, eat but once in four ought to be such Scavengers as we 
or five days? such a Diet, Sir, would to sweep away the Rubbish of the 
kill me; alas, Sir, kill me. Nation. 
Sir Cred. Oh no, Sir, no; for look ye Sir, (Sir Cred. and Fat seeming in 
the Case is thus, do you mind me— Discourse. 
so that the Business lying so obvious, Sir Cred. Nay, and you talk of a Beast, 
do ye see, there is a certain Method, my service to you, Sir— (Drinks. 
do ye mark me—in a— Now, Sir, Ay, I lost the finest Beast of a Mare 
when a Man goes about to alter the in all Devonshire. 


Course of Nature,—the case is very Fat D. And I the finest Spaniel, Sir. 
plain, you may as well arrest the (Here they all talk together. 


| | 
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Turb. Pray what News is there stirring? 

Brun. Faith, Sir, I am one of those Fools 
that never regard whether Lewts or 
Philip have the better or worst. 

Turb. Peace is a great Blessing, Sir, a very 
great Blessing. 

Brun. You are i’th’ right, Sir, and so my 
service to you, Sir. 

Leyd. Well, Sir, Stetin held out nobly, 
tho the Gazettes are various. 

Amst. There’s a world of Men kill’d they 


say; why, what a shame ‘tis so many © 
thousand should die without the help 


of a Physician. 

Leyd. Hang ’em, they were poor Rogues, 
and not worth our killing; my serv- 
ice to you, Sir, they'll serve to fill up 
Trenches. 

Sir Cred. Spaniel, Sir! no Man breathing 
understands Dogs and Horses better 
than my self. 

Fat D. Your pardon for that, Sir. 

Sir Cred. For look ye, Sir, I'll tell you the 
Nature of Dogs and Horses. 

Fat D. So can my Groom and Dog-keeper; 
but what’s this to th’ purpose, Sir? 

(Here they leave off. 

Sir Cred. To th’ purpose, Sir! good Mr. 
Hedleburgh, do you understand, 
what's to th’ purpose? you’re a Dutch 
Butter-ferkin, a Kilderkin, a Double 
Jug. 

Fat D. You’re an ignorant Blockhead, Sir. 

Sir Cred. You lye, Sir, and there I was 
with you again. 

Amst. What, quarrelling, Men of your 
Gravity and Profession. 

Sir Cred. That is to say, Fools and Knaves: 
pray, how long is’t since you left Top- 
ing and Napping, for Quacking, 
good Brother Cater-tray.—but let 
that pass, for I’ll have my Humour, 
and therefore will quarrel with no 
Man, and so I drink. 

(Goes to fill again. 

Brun.—But, what'’s all this to the Patient, 
Gentlemen? 

Sir Cred. Aye,—the Wine’s all out,—and 
Quarrels apart, Gentlemen, as you 
say, what do you think of our Patient? 
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for something I conceive necessary to 
be said for our Fees. 

Fat D. I think that unless he follows our 
Prescriptions he’s a dead Man. 

Sir Cred. Ay, Sir, a dead Man. 

Fat D. Please you to write, Sir, you seem 
the youngest Doctor. (To Amst. 

Amst. Your Pardon, Sir, I conceive there 
may be younger Doctors than I at the 
Board. 

Sir Cred. A fine Punctilio this, when a 
Man lies a dying. (Aside.) —Sir you 
shall excuse me, I have been a Doctor 
this 7 Years. 

(They shove the Pen and Paper from 
one to the other. 

Amst. I commenc’d at Paris twenty Years 
ago. 

Leyd. And I at Leyden, almost as long: 
since. 

Fat D. And I at Barcelona thirty. 

Sir Cred. And I at Padua, Sir. 

Fat D. You at Padua? 

Sir Cred. Yes, Sir, I at Padua; why what 
a pox do ye think I never was beyond 

Sear 

Brun. However, Sir, you are the youngest 
Doctor, and must write. 

Sir Cred. I will not lose an inch of my 
Dignity. | 

Fat D. Nor I. 

Amst. Nor I. 

Leyd. Nor I. 

(Put the Paper from each other. 

Brun. Death, what Rascals are these? 

Sir Cred. Give me the Pen—here’s ado 
about your Paduas and Punctilios. 

(Sets himself to write. 

Amst. Every morning a Dose of my Pills 
Merda queorusticon, or the Ami- 
cable Pill. 

Sir Cred. Fasting? 

Leyd. Every Hour sixscore drops of Ad- 
minicula Vitae. 

Sir Cred. Fasting too? 

(Str Cred. writes still. 

Fat D. At Night twelve Cordial Pills, 
Gallimofriticus. 

Turb. Let Blood once a Week, a Glister 
once a Day. 

Brun. Cry Mercy, Sir, you’re a French 
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Man.—After his first Sleep, three- 
score restorative Pills, call’d Cheatus 
Redivivus. 

Sir Cred. And lastly, fifteen Spoonfuls of 
my Aqua Tetrachymagogon, as often 
as ‘tis necessary; little or no Break- 
fast, less Dinner, and go Supperless 
to Bed. 


Fat D. Hum, your Aqua Tetrachyma- ' 


gogone 

_ Sir Cred. Yes, Sir, my Tetrachymagogon; 

_ for look ye do ye see Sir, I cur’d the 
Arch-Duke of Strumbulo of a Gondi- 
leero, of which he dy’d, with this very 
Aqua Tetrachymagogon. 


Enter Sir Patient. 


Sir Pat. Well, Gentlemen, am I not an 
intruder? 

Fat D. Sir, we have duly consider’d the 
state of your Body; and are now 
about the Order and Method you are 
to observe. 

Brun. Ay, this Distemper will be the oc- 
casion of his Death. 

Sir Cred. Hold, Brothers, I do not say 
the occasion of his Death; but the 
occasional Cause of his Death. 

, (Sir Pat. reads the Bill. 

Sir Pat. Why, here’s no time allow’d for 
eating, Gentlemen. 

Amst. Sir, we'll justify this Prescription 
to the whole College. 

Leyd. If he will not follow it, let him die. 

All. Ay, let him die. 


The whole question of doctor’s fees 
was treated rather irreverently by the 
dramatists. But a more serious affront 
to professional honor was the accusa- 
tion that the physician was in business 
primarily for gain. Now and again a 


great man in Medicine arises, who by 


the spotless character of his professional 
life disproves the insinuation. It is a 
pity that there are not as many of these 
examples as there are innuendoes to the 
contrary. 


Ma foi, je m’y suis mépris; 4 cause qu’il 


est vétu comme un médecin, j'ai cru qu'il 
lui fallait parler d’argent. 
La Jalousie de Barbouille, i, », 


So speaks Barbouille in Moliére’s farce. 


That English physicians were no les 


grasping is proved by many a scathing 
allusion: | 


Tucca. You make no more haste now . . . 
than a physician to a patient that has 
- no money. 
Poetaster, v, 1. 


Reread some of the foregoing quota 
tions with this point of view. 

It was said on the authority of one 
ballad-maker that the physicians were 
due to turn over a new leaf “when the 
Devil is Blind”: 

The Learned Phisitian who valued his 
wealth, 
Will now be more chary of all peoples health, 
And make it his business howe’er he doth 
thrive, 
To pussle his brains for to keep men alive: 
Nor Mountebank Bills in the Streets you 
shall find, 
For they’l keep in their lies, when the Devil 
is Blind. 
Poor Robin’s Prophesie or The Meny 
Conceited Fortune-Teller.” 


There was some discussion at the 
time concerning the physician’s deplor- 
able habit of prolonging his patients 
cure: 


Berinthia. Perhaps I might have reasons 
from the college [of physicians] not 
to be too quick in your cure... 

VANBRUGH, Relapse, tii, 2. 


Warbeck. To tumble 
From bed to bed, be massacred alive 
By some physicians, for a month ot 
two, 
In hope of freedom from a fevers 
torments, 
Might stagger manhood. 
Foro, Perkin Warbeck, v, 3- 


Valentine. You are as unmerciful as the 


a= 


. 


physician who with new arts keeps 
his miserable patient alive and in 


hopes, when he knows the disease is 


incurable. 
WycHERLEY, Love in a Wood, v, 5. 


Perhaps it is a little unfair to ring in 
Valentine’s complaint in this connec- 
tion. It would have been more chari- 
table had I used the allusion to applaud 
an early plea for euthanasia. 

There are a host of other scurrilities 
which would not be the better for clas- 
sification. Here they are as they come: 


Rhetius. Physicians are the cobblers, 
_ rather the botchers, of men’s bodies; 
as the one patches our tattered 
clothes, so the other solders our dis- 
eased flesh. 
Forp, Lover’s Melancholy, 1, 3. 


Fowler. Does the devil love a usurer, a 


great man his flatterers, a lawyer a » 


full term, or the physician a dead 
time to thrive in? 
SHIRLEY, Witty Fair One, ii, 2. 


Gabriel. | What call you him for a Doctor? 
Hay that affects gay clothes and Flanders 
Laces, 
That trim effeminate Gentleman. 
Brome, Court Beggar, i, 


Mistress Carol. You have... 

A tailor of your own, a doctor too, 

ie knows your body, and can make you 
Si 

I’ the spring, or fall, or when you have a 
mind to’t, 

Without control. 

SHIRLEY, Hyde Park, i, 2. 


Rinaldo. As fat 
As a physician, and as giddy-headed. 
CHAPMAN, All Fools, iii, 1. 

Aristippus. The almanack-makers and 
physicians are alike grand enemies 
of sack. As for physicians, being fools, 
I cannot blame them if they neglect 
wine, and minister simples. 


RANDOLPH, Aristippus.?° 
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Rhetius. Mountebanks, empirics, quack- 
salvers, mineralists, wizards, alchem- 
ists, old wives and barbers, are all 
suppositors to the right worshipful 
doctor, as I take it. 

Forp, Lovers Melancholy, 1, 3. 


Thou’rt an excellent fellow: Dia- 
bolo! O these lousy close-stool em- 
pirics, that will undertake all cures, 
yet know not the cause of any disease! 
Dog-leeches! By the four elements, 
I honor thee; could find it in my 
heart to turn knave, and be thy flat- 
terer. 
Id., tit, 3. 


Alexander. If one be sick, what wouldst 
thou have him do? | 
Diogenes. Be sure that he make not his 
physician his heir. 
LyLy, Campaspe, v, 4. 


Mrs. Millamant. Dear Mr. Witwoud, 
truce with your similitudes; for I’m 
as sick of 

Witwoud. As a physician of a good air. 

_ ConGreveE, Way of the World, it, 2. 


If it be a Doctor of Physick (who is in 
love) , oh! he has so much work with his 
own sicknes, that he absolutely forgets 
all his Patients, though some of them 
were lying at deaths dore; and lets the 
Chyrurgian, whom he had appointed cer- 
tainly to meet there, tarry to no purpose, 
taking no more notice of his Patients mis- 
ery, and the peril of his wounds, then if 
it did not concern him. But if at last he 
doth come, it is when the wound’s fes- 
tered, the Ague in the blood, or that the 
body is incurable. So far was he concern’d 
in looking after that Love-apple, or Night- 
shadow, for the cure of his own burning 
distemper. 
Ten Pleasures of Marriage, p. 3. 


Flamineo has referred to a doctor as 
‘‘a poor quack-salving knave, . . . one 
that should have been lashed for’s lech- 
ery,’ and continues his apostrophiza- 
tion directly: 


: 
; 
; 
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O thou cursed antipathy to nature!— 
Look, his eye’s bloodshed, like a needle 
a surgeon stitcheth a wound with.—Let 
me embrace thee, toad, and love thee, O 
thou abominable lethal gargarism, that 
will fetch up lungs, lights, heart, and liver, 
by scruples! 
White Devil, ii, 


It has been no trouble at all to scav- 
enge the old plays for this crop of 


_ derogatory references to the medical 


men. It was far more difficult to gather 
a ragged nosegay of praise. Not many 
of the dramatists considered Medicine 
an unmixed blessing, or believed, 


As the prince 
Of poets, Homer, sung long since, 
A skillful leech is better far 
Than half a hundred men of war. 


Hudibras, i, 1, 243-246. 


Euphues wrote to his friend Phila- 
lautus: 


If lawe. seeme loathsome vnto thee, 
searche the secretes of phisicke, whereby 
thou maist know the hidden nature of 
hearbes, whereby thou maiste gather 
profite to thy purse, and pleasure to thy 


-minde. What can be more exquisite in 


humaine affaires then for euery feuer bee 
it neuer so hot, for euery palsey be it 
neuer so colde, for euery infection be it 
neuer so straunge, to giue a remedy? The 
olde verse standeth as yet in his olde ver- 
tue, “That Galen gyueth goods, Justinian 
honors.” 


Euphues.”+ 


But John Lyly was carried away in 
the flood of his own rhetoric. Two years 
later he changed his mind and the tenor 
of his advice: 


Let thy practise be lawe, for the prac- 
tise of Phisicke is too base for so fyne a 
stomacke as thine. 


Euphues & His England.?2 


However, John Ford, whose plays are 
notable for their acrimonious allusions 


to physicians, forgot his bitterness Igy. 
enough to pay:a tribute which my 
have been far commoner in re} lite 
than on the stage: 
Florio. Look, I have brought 

here’s one, 

A learned doctor lately come from 

Much skilled in physic; and, for that ] yp 

You have of late been sickly, I entreated 

This reverend man to visit you some tine 

Forp, Tis Pity She’s a Whore, ii, 1, 

The medical school at Padua was ip 
specially good repute throughout th 
century, as so many dramatic allusion 
show. John Caius, William : 
Thomas Browne and Sir George Ent, 
among others, were graduates of thi 
famous university. ‘Towards the end of 
the seventeenth century and during the 
eighteenth, the University of Leyden 
usurped Padua’s place. 

The physician has not always held 
his present high place in the socal 
hierarchy, although at no time has he 
descended to the surgeon’s once bas 
level. It is a soothing salve to one’ 
pride, therefore, to read of one physi 
cian whose medical degree was, after a 
fashion, equal to a patent of nobility: 


Money-lacke. I have it from the opinion 
of most learned Doctors, rare Phys: 
cians, and one that dares call him- 
self so. 
Brittle-ware. What Doctor is he, a fool on 
horseback? 
Money-lacke. Doctor Thou-Lord, you 
know him well enough. 
Rebecca. Yes, we know Doctor Thow 
Lord, though he knows none but 
Lords and Ladies, or their com 
panions. And a fine conceited Doctor 
he is, and as humoursome, I war 
rant ye; and will Thou and Thee the 
best Lords that dares be acquainted 
with him: calls Knights Jacke, Will 
and Tom familiarly; and great Ladies, 
Gills, and Sluts too, and they «ros 
him. 
Brome, Sparagus Garden, ii, 2. 
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There was something of Doctor 
Thou-Lord in Doctor John Radcliffe 
(1650-1714) , one of the wisest, wittiest 
and most generous physicians of any 
age. Radcliffe was noted for “‘the coarse- 
ness of his wit, [and] the imprudent 
levity of conduct, in which it was his 
humour occasionally to indulge.” He 
Thou’d and Thee’d a good many lords, 
and even jested (more unwisely than 
unwittily) with kings. 


King William sent for Doctor Rad- 


cliffe to come to the Palace at Kensing- 
ton: 


In reply to some questions put by the 
physician, the king, shewing his swollen 
ankles, which formed a striking contrast 
to the rest of his emaciated body, ex- 
claimed, “Doctor, what think you of 
these?” “Why truly,” said he, “I would 
not have your majesty’s two legs for your 
three kingdoms.’’** 


In the allusions to physicians and 
physic there is often a bitter flavor 
which is lacking in references to an- 
other class of “‘scientific men.” ‘Two 
hundred and fifty years ago chemists 
and alchemists differed mainly by the 
prefix of their title. The Black Art and 
its practitioners came in for their just 
share of dramatic satire; but whereas 
the medical satire is tinged with grisly 
humour, the alchemical pasquinades 
are full of patronizing contempt. 

The alchemist was not a literary idol. 
The protagonists of Ben Jonson’s play, 
“The Alchemist,” used the art only as 
a means to a knavish end. Perhaps a 
more characteristic popular reaction to 
alchemy is set forth in the following 
lines from one of Middleton’s plays: _ 


Lady Cressingham. Good friend, I have 
a suit to you. 

Cressingham. Deerest self, you most pow- 
erfully sway me. 

Lady C. That you would give o’re this 
fruitless, if I may not say this idle, 
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Study of Alchemy; why half your 
house looks like a Glass-house. 
Saunder. And the smoke you make is a 
worse enemy to good House-keeping 
then Tobacco. 

Lady C. Should one of your glasses break, 
it might bring you to a Dead Palsie. 

Saunder. My Lord, your Quicksilver has 
made all your solid gold and silver 
flie in fume. : 

Cressingham. Ile be rul’d by you in any- 
thing. 

Lady C. Go Saunder, break all the glasses. 

Anything for a Quiet Life, i, r. 


The waste of precious metal was one 
of the covetous bystander’s soundest 
objections to the practice of the art. 
Here we see it again: 


Rhodophil. And for the king, she haunts 
and watches him so narrowly in a 
morning, that she prevents even the 
chemists, who beset his chamber, to 
turn their mercury into his gold. 
DryDEN, Marriage a la Mode, i, r. 


The popular conception of the type 
of man who became an adept in chem- 
istry is pretty clearly evident from the 
plays. An apathetic, thoughtless, credu- 
lous, poverty-stricken fellow, smelling 
of the lamp, emerges from a number of 
references like these: 


Clarissa. You are as studious as a crack’d 
chymist. 
VANBRUGH, Confederacy, ii, 1. 
Horner. Doctor, thou wilt never make a 
good chemist, thou art so incredulous 
and impatient. 
WYCHERLEY, Country Wife, i, r. 


Shift. There is not a more subtle fellow 
breathing. . . . I saw him in three 
days make an old cautious lawyer 
turn chymist and projector. 

Otway, Cheats of Scapin, i, r. 


Mendozo. Thou art very poor. 
Malevole. As Job, an alchymist, or a poet. 
Marston, Malcontent, iii, r. 
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Vain Fools! that sure Possessions spend, 

In hopes of Chymic Treasure, 
But for their fancy’d Riches find 

Both want of Gold and Pleasure. 
Rich in my Delia, I can wish no more; 
The Wand’rer, like the Chymist, must be 

r. 
Mrs. Beun, Younger Brother, it, 2. 


The successive failures of the al- 
chemist in his attempts at transmuta- 
tion or projection provoked almost as 
many gibes from the dramatists as did 
his poverty and credulity. There is as 
little sympathy for a man doomed to 
perennial disappointment as there is 
bitterness against a rogue and impostor. 
Evidently the alchemist was himself a 
self-deluded creature, rather than one 
who deluded others. 


Mrs. Marwood. Here comes the good 
lady, panting ripe; with a heart full 
of hope and a head full of care, like 
any chemist upon the day of projec- 
tion. 

ConGrEVE, Way of the World, 111, 2. 


Freeman. Prithee be thou gone, or I shall 
take it. as unkindly as a Chymist 
wou’d, if thou shou’dst kick down his 
limbeck in the very moment that he 
look’d for projection. 

ETHEREGE, She Wou’d if 
She Cou’d, v, 2. 


Sir William Belfond. How long, like 
chemists, have I watched and toiled? 
and in the minute when I expected 
to have seen projection, all is blown 
up in fumo. 

SHADWELL, Squire of Alsatia, v, 1. 


The odd obsession with alchemy did 
not make the adepts happy, one gath- 
ers. Disappointed in their experiments, 
threatened by their patrons, and withal 
mocked by the dramatists, many of 
them came to an end as bad as the fol- 
lowing example. 


[Mary Herbert, Countess of Pembroke] 


was a great chymist.. . kept for her 
laborator in the House Adrian Gilber 
(vulgarly called Dr. Gilbert), half 
brother to Sir Walter Ralegh, who wa 
a great chymist in those days. [The Count. 
ess] gave an honourable yearly pension 
to .. . one Boston, a good chymist, a 
Salisbury man borne, who did undoe 
-himselfe by studying the philosopher’ 
stone, and she would have kept him but 
he would have all the golde to himself. 
and so dyed, I thinke, in a gaole. 
AusreY, Brief Lives, I, 311, 


But at that Mr. Boston’s fate was not 
as cruel as it might have been, for there 
are cases on record in which the pa- 
tron’s disappointment demanded a 
harsher revenge. John Lyly tells one 
such lugubrious tale: | 


There came to a Duke in Italie, a large 
lubber and a beggarlie, saying hee had 
the Philosophers Stone, and that hee could 
make golde faster, then the Duke could 
spend it; the Duke askt him, why hee 
made none to mainteine himselfe? Be 
cause, quoth he, I could neuer get a secret 
place to worke in; for once I endeuoured, 
and the Popes holinesse sent for me, whom 
if he had caught, I should haue been a 
prentice to mainteine his pride. The Duke 
minding to make triall of his cunning, 
& eager of golde, set him to worke closely 
in a vault, where it was not knowen 
to his neerest seruaunts. This Alcumist, 
in short time consumed two thousande 
pound of the Dukes gold, and brought 
him halfe a Ducket: whie (quoth the 
Duke) is this all? All quoth he my Lord, 
that I could make by Art. Wel said the 
Duke, then shalt thou see my cunning: 
for I will boyle thee, straine thee, and 
then drie thee, so that of a lubber, that 
weighed three hundred weight, I will at 
last make a dram of knaues pouder. The 
Duke did it. 

Pappe with an Hatchett.* 


In Germany and Austria, through 
the eighteenth century, the military 
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5 ns had not only to dress the 
wounded but to shave the officers as 
well. The early English surgeons were 
considerably better off than this, even 
though they were more at home in a 
barbershop than in polite society. 
Nevertheless the surgeons had their 
Doctor Thou-Lord’s also; witness Mr. 


Serringe: 


Servant. Here’s Mr. Serringe, sir, was just 
going by the door. 

Lord Foppington. He’s the welcomest man 
alive. 

Serringe. Stand by, stand by, stand by. 
Pray, gentlemen, stand by. Lord have 
mercy upon us! Did you never see 
a man run thro’ the body before? 
Pray stand by. 

Lord Fop. Ah, Mr. Serringe—I'’m a dead 
man. 

Serringe. A dead man, and I by—I shou'd 
laugh to see that, i’ gad. 

Loveless. Pr’ythee don’t stand prating, but 
look upon his wound. 

Serringe. Why, what if I won’t look upon 
his wound this hour, sir? 

Loveless. Why then he’ll bleed to death, 
sir. 

Serringe. Why then I'll fetch him to life 
again, sir. 

Loveless. ’Slife, he’s run thro’ the guts, I 
tell thee. 

Serringe. Wou’d he were run through the 
heart, I shou’d get the more credit 
by his cure. Now I hope you are 
satisfied)p—Come, now let me look 
at him; Oons, what a gash is here!— 
Why, sir, a man may drive a coach 
and six horses into your body. 

Lord Fop. Ho— 

Serringe. Why, what the devil, have you 
run the gentleman through with a 
scythe? (aside) A little prick between 
the skin and the ribs, that’s all. 

Loveless. Let me see his wound. 

Serringe. Then you shall dress it, sir; for 
if anybody looks upon it, I won't. 

Loveless. Why, thou art the veriest cox- 
comb I ever saw. 
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Serringe. Sir, I am not master of my trade 
for nothing. 

Lord Fop. Surgeon! 

Serringe. Well, sir! 

Lord Fop. Is there any hopes? 

Serringe. Hopes!—I can’t tell—What are 
you willing to give for your cure? 

Lord Fop. Five hundred pounds with 
pleasure. 

Serringe. Why then perhaps there may be 
hopes. 

VANBRUGH, Relapse, ti, 1. 
It was apparently a traditional part 
of the surgeon’s trade to prolong his 
patient’s cure: 


Phillis. For the surgeon told me last dress- 
ing, it was so light a wound, he had 
much ado to keep it from healing. 

Otway, Atheist, v. 


A Gentleman that had never been used 
to Wounds, received a small scratch with 
a Sword in a Tavern Fray; at which he 
was sadly frighted, and sent immedi- 
ately for a Chyrurgeon, who coming, and 
seeing the Wound but slight, and the 
Gentleman in a great fear: for sport’s sake 
pretended great danger, and therefore 
sends his Man with great speed to fetch _ 
him such a Plaister: Why Sir, quoth the 
Gentleman, is the wound so dangerous? 
Oh Yes, replyed the Arch Chyrurgeon, 
for if he don’t make great haste, it will 
heal of it self, before he comes. 

England’s Jests Improv’d 
and Refin’d.”* 


The surgeon made up for this little 
failing, however, in the possession of 
other sterling qualities. He was secret 
as the grave in his clients’ interests, 
and to protect them he had no scruples 
in tampering with truth. 
1st Surgeon. When we cure gentlemen of 

foul diseases, 

They give us so much for the cure, and 

twice as much 

That we do not blab on’t. 

WEsBsTER, Devil’s Law Case, iii, 2. 


Viola. . . . you must be secret. 
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Fustigo. As your midwife, I protest, sis- 
ter, or a barber-surgeon. 
Dekker, J Honest Whore, i, 2. 


Quack. I'll bring half the chirurgeons in 
_ town to swear it. 

Pinchwife. They!—they’ll swear a man 
that bled to death through his 
wounds, died of an apoplexy. 

WycuHer.ey, Country Wife, v, 4. 


_ Acommon bit of satire which has lost 
none of its force with the passage of the 
years: 


Kite——Give me your hand.—You're by 
trade either a butcher or a surgeon. 

Butcher. True, I am a butcher. 

Kite. And a surgeon you will be, the em- 
ployments differ only in the name: 
he that can cut up an ox, may dis- 
sect a man; and the same dexterity 
that cracks a marrowbone, will cut 
off a leg or an arm. 

FARQUHAR, Recruiting Officer, tv, 3. 


John Lyly denies this: 


For if a butcher should take vpon him 
to cut the Anatomy of a man bicause he 
hath skil in opening an Oxe, he would 
prove himself a Calfe; or if the Horselech 
would aduéture to minister a Potion to 
a sick patiét in that he hath knowledge 
to give a drench to a diseased Horse, he 
would make himselfe an Asse. 

Euphues.** 


The mellifluous sound of Lyly’s prose 
leads us back once more to the question 
of language and truth. The inventor of 
the euphuistic style was willing to sac- 
rifice sense to sound; medical men 
sacrifice both sense and sound in the 
development of a new language which, 
in its more inspired moments, seems to 
possess neither. In their efforts to de- 
scribe complicated disease processes by 
equally complicated words, physicians 
have become slaves to cant. For every 
new experience or idea the scientist 
coins a new term; and the only justifi- 


cation for the procedure lies in the faq 
that it demands less time and skill tp 
invent a Lewis Carrollian “portman. 
teau’’ word than to learn to use th 
inexhaustible reserves of the Engli 

language to compose a lucid descrip 
tion of the phenomenon. It is obvious 
of course, that as Science expands, more 


‘and more terms to describe the 


sion become necessary. But there js no 
need for scientific language to progres 
geometrically when a simple arithmetic 
progression ‘would suffice. Since 1659 
the official pharmacopeias have con. 
tained fewer and fewer drugs; the 
medical lexicons more and more poly. 
syllabic terms. Massinger’s pointed 
comment is in order here: 

Macrinus. Physicians but torment him, his 

disease | 
Laughs at their gibberish language. 
Virgin-Martyr, iv, 1. 

And Fernando’s caution to a physician: 


But there is more than your skill requir'd 
T’instate a health; your recipes, perplex'd 
With tough names, are but mockeries and 
noise, 
Without some dew from heaven, to mix and 
make them 
Thrive in the application. 
SHIRLEY, The Brothers, iv, 1. 


If by “dew from heaven” Shirley meant 
that fluid condensed in the Pierian 
Spring, he has many a heartfelt amen. 

Nor would it be really a digression 
to report here the fatal illness of Don 
Vincent, which was attended by two 
of the most eminent physicians in 
Madrid. They both agreed that the old 
man’s humours were in a state of mu- 
tiny—orgasmos—but there all agree: 
ment ended. One declared that “or 
gasmos” meant a “fermentation of the 
humours,” the other that it signified 
a “concoction.” In a huff the younger 
and more knowledgeable physician 
withdrew from the case, and the poor 
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‘ent promptly expired under the 
acces of the victor. “Such was 
the final close of Signor Don Vincent, 
who had lost his life because his physi- 
cian did not know Greek.” (Gil Blas, 

. 4, Ch. 3. 
scene should empha- 
size the need for salutary reform in the 
promiscuous use of medical gibberish: 


The Colonel discovered lying on a couch, 
several of his Friends watching him; as 
the Surgeon is going out, the Colonel’s 
Sister enters. 

Col.’s Sister. O my most worthy brother, 
thy hard fate *twas!— 

Come hither, honest surgeon, and 
deal faithfully 

With a distressed virgin: what hope 
is there? 

Surgeon. Hope? chilis was ’scaped mirac- 
ulously, lady. 

Sister. What’s that, sir? 

Surgeon. Cava vena: I care but little for 
his wound i’ the oesophag, not thus 
much, trust me; but when they come 
to diaphragma once, the small intes- 
tines, or the spinal medul, or i’ the 
roots of the emunctories of the noble 
parts, then straight I fear a syncope; 
the flanks retiring towards the back, 
the urine bloody, the excrements 
purulent, and the dolour pricking 
or pungent. 

Sister. Alas, I’m ne’er the better for this 
answer. 

Surgeon. Now I must tell you his princi- 
pal dolour lies i’ the region of the 
liver, and there’s both inflammation 
and tumefaction feared; marry, I 
made him a quadrangular pluma- 
tion, where I used sanguis draconis, 
by my faith, with powders incarna- 
tive, which I tempered with oil of 
hypericon, and other liquors mun- 
dificative. 

Sister. Pox a’ your mundies figatives! I 
would they were all fired! , 
Surgeon. But I purpose, lady, to make an- 
other experiment at next dressing 
with a sarcotic medicament made of 
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iris of Florence; thus, mastic, cala- 
phena, opoponax, sacrocolla 
Sister. Sacro-halter! what comfort is i’ this 
_to a poor gentlewoman? pray tell me 
in plain terms what you think of 
him. 
Surgeon. Marry, in plain terms I know 
not what to say to him: the wound, 
I can assure you, inclines to paralism, 
and I find his body cacochymic: be- 
ing then in fear of fever and inflam- 
mation, I nourish him altogether with 
viands refrigerative, and give for po- 
tion the juice of savicola dissolved 
with water cerefolium: I could do 
no more, lady, if his best ginglymus 
were dissevered. 
MIDDLETON AND ROWLEY, 
Fair Quarrel, iv, r. 


Ben Jonson recognized the problem 
clearly. ‘“‘Whom prove you the next 
canter?” he asks Pennyboy Senior. 


The doctor here; I will proceed with the 
learned. 

When he discourseth of dissection, 

Or any point of anatomy; that he tells you 

Of vena cava, and of vena porta, 

The meseraics, and the mesenterium: 

What does he else but cant? or if he run 

To his judician astrology, 

And trowl the Trine, the Quartile, and the 
Sextile, 

Platic aspect, and Partile, with his Hyleg, 

Or Alchochoden, Cuspes, and Horoscope; 

Does not he cant? who here does understand 
him? 

Staple of News, tv, 1. 


There is really no pharmacological 
incompatibility between scientific de- 
scription and simple writing. The re- 
sponsibility for the development of 


- medical cant lies with the men, not the 


material. ‘They, like the Surgeon above, 
‘in plain terms know not what to say,” 
or at least they have great difficulty in 
following it through their own in- 
genious verbal mazes. _ 

Doctors Simmons and Fishbein in 
“The Art and Practice of Medical 
Writing’ devote an entire chapter to 
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medical jargon. In this they say, ““The 
use of long, technical words when short, 
simple words would suffice is a serious 
fault in scientific literature.” Just how 
serious a fault they prove from manu- 
scripts submitted for their editorial ap- 
proval. This gem from their collection 
surpasses any seventeenth-century ex- 
ample (page 41): 

There was ataxia in the upper extremi- 
_ ties. Diadokokinesis was good in both 
hands. A suspicion of asynergia was 
aroused. There was bilateral papilledema. 


Hypesthesia was present in one area on 
the upper extremity. 


Samuel Butler had words to describe 
this sort of language: 


A Babylonish dialect, 

Which learned pedants much affect: 

It was a party-colour’d dress 

Of patch’d and pie-ball’d languages; 

"Twas English cut on Greek and Latin, 

Like fustian heretofore on satin. 

It had an odd promiscuous tone, 

As if h’ad talk’d three parts in one; 

Which made some think, when he did gab- 
ble, 

Th’ had heard three labourers of Babel; 

Or Cerberus himself pronounce 

A leash of languages at once. 

This he as volubly would vent 

As if his flock would ne’er be spent; 

And truly, to support that charge, 

He had supplies as vast and large: 

For he could coin or counterfeit 

New words, with little or no wit; 

Words so debas’d and hard, no stone 

Was hard enough to touch them on: 

And when with hasty noise he spoke ‘em, 

The ignorant for current took ’em. 

Hudibras, i, 1, 93-114. 


The old annotator of Butler’s poem 
could not resist the temptation to add 
a comment to line 93: 


A confusion of languages, such as some 


of our modern virtuosi used to express 


themselves in. 


But the tense of the commentator’s 
verb is incorrect. ‘The problem has not 


lessened since the seventeenth cent 
nor are there signs that it will.” 


EPILOGUE 


It is a tribute to Medicine and the media] 
man, not that they have both su 
withstood a devastating guerrilla attack on 


wide-flung literary front, but that they have 
always been forces vital enough to inspire 


such treatment from dramatists whose first 


concern was not, after all, the pillorying of 
the physician. Whether the satirical mind of 
the: playwrights agreed or not with current 
medical practice, the doctor went his blithe 
way, taking advantage of the vis medicatrix 
naturae, lending ailing bodies an enfeebling 
hand, and burying his mistakes. The sur. 
geon was paid a life annuity for a successful 
operation, and the physician wore three-pile 
velvet and received fifty dollars as a consulta. 
tion fee. As long as collections were good 
and a fair proportion of his patients sur. 
vived, the doctor wore :an impenetrable 
armor, and shafts of satire rebounded harm- 
lessly into the air. After the seventeenth-cen- 
tury play-goer had laughed a stitch into his 
side at the antics of the medical man on the 
boards, he went home with his pain and im- 
mediately called in a physician who charged 


him ten hard-earned shillings for letting his 


blood from a vein. 
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24. Lives of British Physicians. Lond., 1830, 
133. 

25. Lyty, J. The Complete Works of. Ed. by 
R. W. Bond. Oxford, 1902, 3:402. 

26. Ed. 3, Lond., 1693. Quoted by AsHTon, 
J. Humour, Wit and Satire of the 
Seventeenth Century. N. Y., 1884, p. 93. 

27. Lyty, J. The Complete Works of. Ed. 

by R. W. Bond. Oxford, 1902, 1:180. 

28. Chicago, 1927. 3 

29. Dr. Edmund Andrews in an essay: Med- 
ical terminology, ANN. Mep. Hist., 
10:180, 1928, asserts that “Attempts to 
improve our medical English are beset 
with many pitfalls.” But to this med- 
ical philologist the coining of new | 
words is an improvement rather than 
a pitfall, for he writes: 


With the rather sudden expansion in scien- 
tific knowledge during the last century, there 
has occurred a corresponding increase in the 
vocabulary until at present it might almost 
be described as infinite. In literary circles, 
for some idiotic reason, it is not considered 
good form to use words not clearly recog- 
nized as standard English. Artificial limita- 
tions are thus applied to the language. New 
words cannot be coined freely. If they are 
coined they must at first be used between 
quotation marks and are looked at askance 
until they have gone through a rather pain- 
ful process of naturalization. How different 
it is in German; for instance, they can freely 
combine any two or three roots and suffixes 
or prefixes of known import, and such new 
growths are encouraged instead of being 
frowned upon by the arbiters of good taste. 
Science fortunately follows the German ex- 
ample. Any one can make up any sort of a 
word, and if it fills a need, there is no objec- 
tion. 


No objection indeed! 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


_The biblography is divided into two sec- 
tions. In the first, the seventeenth century 
source-material is accompanied by the req- 
uisite dates. In the case of the dramatic works 
I have, whenever possible, followed the name 
of the play by the year of acting (A) and also 
by that of publication (P). The date of the 
firs: performance on the stage is the impor- 
tant one here, for in the case of many of the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean plays publication 


followed years and sometimes decades after 
their production. 

The second part of the bibliography lists 
the various editions from which the quota- 
tions were actually drawn. Most of them are 
standard texts and readily available to those 
who may reasonably suspect in my transcrip- 
tions the omission of a capital letter or the 
inadvertant substitution of a colon for a full 
stop. 
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Books and jourral articles to which single 
and passing reference is made have been in- 
dicated in chapter notes. 


1. 16th and 17th Century Source Material* 
AuBREY, JOHN. Brief Lives. Ms. ca. 1680. 
Miscellanies, 1696. 
BEAUMONT, FRANCIS, and FLETCHER, JOHN. 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, 1610 
(A), 1613 (P).. 
Philaster, 1608 (A), 1620 (P). 3 
Thierry and Theodoret, 1621 (A), (P). 
Valentinian, before 1619 (A), 1647 (P). 
Benn, Mrs. Apura. I The Rover, 1677 (A), 


(P). 

II The Rover, 1681 (A), (P). 
Roundheads, 1682 (A), (P). 
City Heiress, 1682 (A), (P). | 
Young King, 1679 (A), 1683 (P). 
Feign’d Curtezans, 1679 (A), (P). 
Town Fop, 1677 (A), (P). 
False Count, 1682 (A), (P). 
Sir Patient Fancy, 1678 (A), (P). 
Widow Ranter, 1689 (A), 1690 (P). 
Emperor of the Moon, 1687 (A), (P). 
Amorous Prince, 1671 (A), (P). 
Younger Brother, 1696 (A), (P). 
Fair Jilt, 1688. 

BROME, RICHARD. City Wit, 1629 (A), 1653 


(P). 
Mad Couple Well Match’d, 1636 (A), 
1653 (P). 
Damoiselle, 1637 (A), 1653 (P). 
Court Beggar, 1640 (A), 1653 (P). 
Sparagus Garden, 1635 (A), 1640 (P). 
Jovial Crew, 1641 (A), 1652 (P). 
Antipodes, 1638 (A), 1650 (P). 
Northern Lass, 1631 (A), 1632 (P). 
Browne, Sik THoMAsS. Hydriotaphia, or 
Urne Buriall, 1658. : 
Pseudodoxia Epidemica, 1646. 


* Dates of the performance or printing of 
some of the plays listed here may differ from 
those given in the text of installments pre- 
viously published. I am indebted to grants 
from the Research Committee of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia for funds which enabled 
me, during the past year, to have the bibliog- 
raphies and most of the quotations checked 
against the best available authorities and 
texts. When discrepancies occur between the 
text and bibliography, the latter is therefore 
to be taken as correct. I can recall no case, 
however, in which a somewhat out-of-the- 
way date affected the conclusions in any of 
the essays. 


Annals of Medical History 


Burton, Rosert. Anatomy of Melancholy 
1621. (6th ed., 1651 contains author's 
last revisions.) 

BuT Ler, SAMUEL. Hudibras, Part 1, 1662 
1663; 3, 1678. 

Characters. Ms circa 1667-1669. 
The Elephant in the Moon. 

Cervantes. Don Quixote, Book 1, 1605; », 
1615. 

CHAPMAN, GEORGE. All Fools, 1603 (A), 
1605, (P). 

‘Widow's Tears, 1605 (A), 1612 (P), 

Concreve, WittiaM. Old Bachelor, 1693 
(A), (P). 

Double Dealer, 1694 (A), (P). 
Love for Love, 1695 (A), (P). 
Way of the World, 1700 (A), (P). 


Day, Joun. Law Tricks, 1604 (A), 1608 (P). 


Humour Out of Breath, 1607 (A), 1608 


(P). 
Parliament of Bees, 1641 (P). 
DEKKER, THOMAS. Shoemaker’s Holiday, 
1599 (A), 1600 (P). . 
I Honest Whore, 1604 (A), (P). 
II Honest Whore, 1604 (A) , 1630 (P). 
Old Fortunatus, 1599 (A), 1600 (P). 
Witch of Edmonton, 1621 (A), 1658 
and WEBSTER, JOHN. West- 
ward Hoe, 1605 (A), 1607 (P). 
North-ward Hoe, 1604 (A), 1607 (P). 
Famous History of Sir Thomas Wyat, 
1602 (A), 1607 (P). 
DELonEY, THomas. Thomas of Reading, 
1602. 
DRYDEN, JOHN. Marriage a la Mode, 1673 
(A), (P). 
All for Love, 1678 (A), (P). 
Spanish Friar, 1681 (A), (P). 
Don Sebastian, 1690 (A), (P). 
Sir Martin Mar-all, 1667 (A), 1668 (P). 
Durrett, THomas. Mock-Tempest, 1674 
(A), 1675 (P). 
Psyche Debauch’d, 1675 (A), 1678 (P). 
Spanish Rogue, 1673 (A), 1674 (P)- 
D’UrFEY, THOMAS. Love for Money; or, 
Boarding School, 1689 (A), 1691 (?). 
Madam Fickle, 1676 (A), 1677 (P). 
Richmond Heiress, 1693 (A), (P) 
ETHEREGE, Sir Gerorce. The Comi 
venge, 1664 (A), (P). 
She Wou'd if 1668 (A), (P). 
The Man of Mode, 1676 (A), (P). 
EVELYN, JOHN. Diary, 1641-1705/6. 
FARQUHAR, GrorcE. Constant Couple, 1699 
(A), (P). 


‘ 
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Twin-Rivals, 1702 (A), 1703 (P). 
Recruiting Officer, 1706 (A), (P). 
Beaux Stratagem, (A) » (P). 
Fret, NATHANIEL. Woman is a Weathercock, 
1609 (A), 1612 (P). 
Amends for Ladies, 1611 (A), 1618 (P). 
FLETCHER, JOHN. Wild-Goose Chase, 1621 
(A), 1652 (P). 
Spanish Curate, 1622 (A), 1647 (P). 
Faithful Shepherdess, 1608 (A), 1610 


Forp, Lover’s Melancholy, 1628 (A), 
1629 (P). 
Tis Pity She’s a Whore, 1626 (A), 1633 


mshon Heart, 1629 (A), 1633 (P). 
Perkin Warbeck, 1634 (P). 
Greene, Rosert. Gwydonius, or The Carde 
of Fancie, 1584. 
Heywoop, THomas. Wise Woman of Hogs- 
den, 1604 (A), 1638 (P). | 
Rape of Lucrece, 1606 (A), 1608 (P). 
Iacke Drums Entertainement, 1600 (A), 
1601 (P). (Generally considered to 
be by John Marston) 
James I. Daemonologie in forme of a Dia- 
logue, 1597. 

Jonson, Ben. Sejanus, 1603 (A), 1605 (P). 
Alchemist, 1610, (A), 1612 (P). 
Volpone, 1605 (A), 1607 (P). 

Epicoene, 1609 (A), 1616 (P). 
Every Man in His Humour, 1598 (A), 
1601 (P). 
Every Man Out of His Humour, 1599 
(A), 1600 (P). 
Bartholomew Fair, 1614 (A), 1631 (P). 
Poetaster, 1601 (A), 1602 (P). 
Case is Altered, 1599 (A), 1609 (P). 
Magnetic Lady, 1632 (A), 1640 (P). 
Tale of a Tub, 1633 (A), 1640 (P). 
Staple of News, 1625 (A), 1631 (P). 
New Inn, 1629 (A), 1631 (P). 
Jonson, Ben, CHAPMAN, GEORGE, and Mar- 
STON, JOHN. East-ward Hoe, 1604 (A), 
1605 (P). 
LE Sack, ALAIN RENE. Gil Blas of Santillane, 
Book 1, 1715; 2, 17153 3, 17243 4, 1735- 

Lyty, Joun. Campaspe, 1581 (A), 1584 (P). 
Sapho and Phao, 1582 (A), 1584 (P). 
Gallathea, 1587 (A), 1592 (P). 
Euphues: The Anatomy of Wit, 1578. 
Euphues and his England, 1580. 

Pappe with An Hatchett, 1589. 
ARLOWE, CHRISTOPHER. II Tamburlaine the 
Great, 1587 (A), 1590 (P). 
Doctor Faustus, 1588 (A), 1604 (P). 
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MARSTON, JOHN. Antonio’s Revenge, 1599 
(A), 1602 (P). _ 
Malcontent, 1601 (A), 1604 (P). 
Dutch Courtezan, 1604 (A), 1605 (P). 
(See also Iacke Drums Entertainment.) 
MASSINGER, PuHiLip. City Madam, 1632 (A), 
1658 (P). 
Guardian, 1633 (A), 1655 (P). 
Virgin-Martyr, 1620 (A), 1622 (P). 
Roman Actor, 1626? (A), 1629 (P). 
Believe As You List, 1631 (A), 1849 


(P). | 
Merry Devil of Edmonton, 1597 (A), 1608 


ir «4 Tuomas. Trick to Catch the Old 
One, 1606 (A), 1608 (P). 
_ Widow, 1625 (A), 1652 (P). 
Anything for a Quiet Life, 1621 (A), 
1622 (P). 

MIDDLETON, THOMAS, and DEKKER, THOMAS. 
Roaring Girl, 1611 (A), (P). 
MIDDLETON, THOMAS, and RowLey, WIL- 

LIAM. Fair Quarrell, 1617 (A), (P). 
Changeling, 1621 (A), 1653 (P). 
Mo irre. Le Médecin Volant, before 1658 
(A), 1819 (P). 
La Jalousie de Barbouille, before 1658 
(A), 1819 (P). 
Le Tartuffe, 1664 (A), 1669 (P). 
L’Amour Médecin, 1665 (A), 1666 (P). 
Le Médecin Malgre Lui, 1666 (A), 1667 


(P). 
Don Juan, 1665 (A), 1682 (P). | 
Monsieur de Pourceagnac, 1669 (A), 
1670 (P). 
Les Femmes Savantes, 1672 (A), (P). 
Le Malade Imaginaire, 1673 (A), (P). 
NAsHE, THomaAS. Unfortunate Traveller, 
1594- 
Nero, The Tragedy of, 1624 (P). 
Otway, THomas. Don Carlos, Prince of 
Spain, 1676 (A), (P). 
Cheats of Scapin, 1677 (A), (P). 
Friendship in Fashion, 1678 (A), (P). 
Soldier’s Fortune, 1681 (A), (P). 
Atheist, 1683 (A), 1684 (P). 
Pepys, SAMUEL. Diary, 1659-1669. 
Porter, Henry. Two Angry Women of 
Abington, 1599 (P). 
RABELAIS, FRANCOIS. Gargantua and Pantag- 
ruel, 1532-1564. 
RANDOLPH, THOMAS. Aristippus, 1630 (P). 
Muses Looking-Glass, 1632 (A), 1638 ~ 
(P). 
SEDLEY, Sin CHARLES. Mulberry Garden, 1668 
(A), (P). 
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SHADWELL, THomas. Sullen Lovers, 1668 
(A), (P). 
True Widow, 1678 (A), 1679 (P). 
Virtuoso, 1676 (A), (P). 
Libertine, 1675 (A) , 1676 (P). 
Squire of Alsatia, 1688 (A), (P). 
Bury Fair, 1689 (A), (P). 
Royal Shepherdess, 1668/9 (A), 1669 
(P). 
Humorists, 1670 (A), 1671 (P).. 
- Timon of Athens, 1677/8 (A), 1678 
P). 
‘amen Witches, 1681 (A), 1682 (P). 
Amorous Bigotte, 1690 (A), (P). 
Scowrers, 1690 (A), 1691 (P). 
Volunteers, 1692 (A), 1693 (P). 
SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM. Comedy of Errors, 
1593 (A), 1623 (P). 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, 1593 (A), 1598 
(P). 
ae and Juliet, 1594 (A), 1597 (P). 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, 1595 (A), 
1600 (P). 
King John, 1596 (A), 1623 (P). 
_ II Henry IV, 1598 (A), 1600 (P). 
Henry V, 1599 (A), 1600 (P). 
Julius Caesar, 1599 (A), 1623 (P). 
Troilus and Cressida, 1600 (A), 1609 


). 

Merry Wives of Windsor, 1600 (A), 
1602 (P). 

Hamlet, 1601 (A), 1603 (P). 

Twelfth Night, 1602 (A), 1623 (P). 

Measure for Measure, 1604 (A), 1623 
(P). 

Othello, 1604 (A), 1622 (P). 

King Lear, 1606 (A), 1608 (P). 

Macbeth, 1606 (A), 1623 (P). 

Coriolanus, 1607 (A), 1623 (P). - 

Timon of Athens, 1607 (A), 1623 (P). 

Pericles, 1608 (A), (P). 

SHIRLEY, JAMES. The Brothers, 1626 (A), 

(P). | 

Witty Fair One, 1628 (A), 1633 (P). 

Hyde Park, 1632 (A), 1637 (P). 

Triumph of Peace, 1633-34 (A), 1633 
(P). | 

SUCKLING, Sir JOHN. Brennoralt; or, The Dis- 

contented Colonel, 1640 (A), 1642 


(P). 
A Session of the Poets, 1646. 
Cantileno Politica-Jocunda, 1623. 
T (HoMAs). B(ETTERTON). Love Will Find 
Out the Way, 1661 (P). 
Ten Pleasures of Marriage (by Aphra 
Behn?) , 1682. 


Annals of Medical History 


Cyrit. Atheist’s T 
(A) , 1611 (P). 
Revenger's Tragedy, 1607 (P). 
VANBRUGH, SiR JOHN. Relapse, 1696 (A) 
1697 (P). 
Provok'd Wife, 1697 (A), (P). 
Confederacy, 1705 (A), (P). 


‘WEBSTER, JOHN. White Devil, 16078 (A), 


1612 (P). 
Duchess of Malfi, 1613 (A), 1623 (P), 


Devil's Law Case, before 1619 (A), 


1623 (P). 
Fair Maid of the Inn, 1625 (A), 16% 
(P). 
WYCHERLEY, WILLIAM. Country Wife, 


1672-74 (A), 1675 (P). 
Love in a Wood, 1671 (A), 1672 (P). 
Plain Dealer, 1672 (A), 1677 (P). 


2. Specific Editions Consulted* 

AuBREY, JOHN. Brief Lives. Ed. by A. Clark. 
Oxford, 1898, 2 vols. : 

Miscellanies upon Various Subjects. 
4, London, 1857. 

BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. The Best Plays of. 
Ed. by J. St. Loe Strachey. London, 
n.d., 2 vols. (Mermaid Ser.) . 

BEHN, Mrs. ApuHRA. The Plays, Histories and 
Novels of the Ingenious Mrs. Aphra 
Behn, with Life and Memoirs. Lon 
don, 1871, 6 vols. 

BroME, RicHarp. The Dramatic Works of 
Ed. by John Pearson. London, 1873, 
3 vols. 

Browne, SiR THomaS. The Works of. Ed. by 
Geoffrey Keynes. London, 1938, 6 
vols. 

Burton, Rosert. The Anatomy of Melam- 
choly. Ed. by Floyd Dell and Paul 
Jordan-Smith. N. Y., 1927. 

BuTLer, SAMUEL. Hudibras. Troy, N. Y, 
1806. Poetical Works. Boston, 1854 
2 vols. 

Cervantes. Don Quixote. Ozell’s rev. o 
trans. of Peter Motteux. N. Y., 193? 

T (Modern Library) . 

CHAPMAN, Georce. The Best Plays of. Ed. by 
Wm. Lyon Phelps. London, n.d. (Me 
maid Ser.) . 

* Original quartos have been used in cases 
where authors and plays, referred to in either 
the text or the first section of the bibliog 
raphy, do not appear here. These early edi- 
tions are sufficiently ‘indicated where 
erence to them has been made. 
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The Comedies and Tragedies of. Lon- 

don, 1873, 3 vols. 

ConcrREVE, WILLIAM. The Complete Plays of. 

Ed. by Alex. C. Ewald. London, n.d. 
(Mermaid Ser.) . 

Day, JouNn. The Works of. Ed. by A. H. Bul- 
len. London, 1881. 

See Nero and other Plays. Contains 
Humour Out of Breath and Parlia- 
ment of Bees. 

DEKKER, THOMAS. The Best Plays of. Ed. by 
Ernest Rhys. London, n.d. (Mermaid 
Ser.) . 

DEKKER, THOMAS and WEBSTER, JOHN. See 
Complete Works of John Webster. 

DELoneY, THOMAS. See Shorter Novels; con- 
tains Thomas of Reading. 

DryDEN, JOHN. The Best Plays of. Ed. by 
George Saintsbury. London, n.d., 2 
vols. (Mermaid Ser.) . 

ETHEREGE, SiR GEorGE. The Dramatic Works 
of. Ed. by H. F. B. Brett-Smith. Bos- 
ton, 1927, 2 vols. 

EvELYN, JOHN. The Diary of. Ed. by Wm. 
Bray. London [1925], 2 vols. (Every- 
man’s Lib.) . 

FARQUHAR, GeorGE. The Best Plays of. Ed. 
by Wm. Archer. London, n.d. (Mer- 
maid Ser.) . 

FiELD, NATHANIEL. See Nero and other Plays. 
Contains Amends for Ladies and 
Woman is a Weathercock. 

Forp, Joun. The Best Plays of. Ed. by Have- 
lock Ellis. London, n.d. (Mermaid 
Ser.) . 

GREENE, ROBERT. See Shorter Novels; con- 
tains The Carde of Fancie. 

Heywoop, Tuomas. The Best Plays of. Ed. 
by A. W. Verity. London, n.d. (Mer- 
maid Ser.) . 

James I. Daemonologie and News from Scot- 
land. Ed. by G. B. Harrison. London 
[1924], (The Bodley Head Quartos) . 

The Complete Plays of. Lon- 

on [1925], 2 vols. (Ev an’s Lib.) . 

LE Sace, ALAIN RENE. Gil Blas of aka 
Trans. by Smollett, rev. by B. H. 
Malkin. London [1928], 2 vols. (Every- 
man’s Lib.) . 

Lyty, Joun. The Complete Works of. Ed. by 
R. W. Bond. Oxford, 1902, 3 vols. 

Martowe, CurisToPpHER. The Complete 
Lit) of. London, n.d. (Everyman’s 

Marston, Joun. The Works of. Ed. by A. H. 
Bullen. London, 1887, 3 vols. 

Massincer, Puitip. The Best Plays of. Ed. by 
Arthur Symons. London, n.d., 2 vols. 

(Mermaid Ser.) . 
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MIDDLETON, THomas. The Best Plays of. Ed. 
by A. C. Swinburne. London, n.d., 2 
vols. (Mermaid Ser.) . 

Oeuvres Completes de. Paris, n.d., 
6 vols. (Edition Lutétia) . 

NASHE, THomas. See Shorter Novels; con- 
tains The Unfortunate Traveller. 

Nero and other Plays. Ed. by H. P. Horne, 
Arthur Symons, A. W. Verity and H. 
Ellis. London, n.d. (Mermaid Ser.). 

Otway, Tuomas. The Best Plays of. Ed. by 
Roden Noel. London, n.d. (Mermaid 
Ser.) . 

The Works of. Ed. by J. C. Ghosh. Ox- 
ford, 1932, 2 vols. 

Pepys, SAMUEL. The Diary of. Ed. by H. B. 
Wheatley. London, 1926, 10 vols. in 3. 

Porter, Henry. See Nero and Other Plays. 
Contains —Two Angry Women of 
Abington. 

RABELAIS, FRANCo1s. Gargantua and Pantag- 
ruel. London, 1927. 

RANDOLPH, THOMAS. Poetical and Dramatic 
Works of. Ed. by W. Carew Hazlitt. 
London, 1875, 2 vols. 

SEDLEY, Sir CHARLES. The Poetical and Dra- 
matic Works of. Ed. by V. De Sola 
Pinto. London, 1928, 2 vols. 

SHADWELL, THOMAS. The Best Plays of. Ed. 
by George Saintsbury. London, n.d. 
(Mermaid Ser.) . 

The Complete Works of. Ed. by Mon- 
tague Summers. London, 1927, 5 vols. 

SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM. The Complete 
Works of. Ed. by W. G. Clark and 
W. A. Wright. N. Y., n.d. 

SHIRLEY, JAMES. The Best Plays of. Ed. by 
Edmund Gosse. London, n.d. (Mer- 
maid Ser.) . 

Shorter Novels: Volume I, Elizabethan and 
Jacobean. London [1929], (Every- 
man’s Lib.) . 

SUCKLING, Sir JoHN. The Works of. Ed. by 
A. H. Thompson. London, 1910. 

Ten Pleasures of Marriage, The. N. Y., 1933. 

Tourneur, Cyrit. The Best Plays of Web- 
ster and Tourneur. Ed. by J. A. Sy- 
monds. London, n.d. (Mermaid Ser.) . 

VANBRUGH, SIR JOHN. The Select Plays of. 
Ed. by A. E. H. Swain. London, n.d. 
(Mermaid Ser.) . 

WEBSTER, JOHN. The Complete Plays of. Ed. 
by F. H. Lucas. Boston, etc., 1928, 4 
vols. 

WYCHERLEY, WILLIAM. The Complete Plays 
of. Ed. by W. C. Ward. London, n.d. 
(Mermaid Ser.) . 


[From Fernelius: Universa Medicina, Geneva, 1679.] 


THE LIBRARY 


“The Library” is intended as an open forum for the publication of matters of biblio 
graphic import. Our readers are asked to submit such items as they may think suitable for 


publication in “The Library.” 


“DE MORBIS ARTIFICUM” 


Professor Wilmer Cave Wright, Emer- 
itus of Bryn Mawr College, translator 
of “De contagione . . .” of Fracasto- 
rius, has completed her ms. of the trans- 
lation of the “De morbis artificum 

.” of Ramazzini, made from the 
Padua edition of 1713. This is the first 
edition of the revised text, and contains 
a supplement. Professor Wright’s in- 
troduction to the translation will give 
a brief description of all the works of 
Ramazzini, and a life, whilst the notes 


at the end will supply a complete com 
mentary. It is intended to publish Pro 
fessor Wright’s Ms., together with the 
Latin text of 1713, as a bilingual edi- 
tion of Ramazzini’s famous treatise on 
industrial diseases. Like the “De con- 
tagione . . .” of Fracastorius, it willap 
pear as a volume in the “History of 
Medicine Series, Issued under the Aus 
pices of the Library of the New York 
Academy of Medicine.” 
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[From Donatus Antonius ab Altomari, Lugduni, 1586.] 


PALO 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


RESTORATION OF ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 
SURVEY OF MEDICAL HISTORY 


During the past several months con- 
siderable progress has been made to- 
ward the development of a plan to re- 
store old parts of St. Augustine, the first 

rmanent settlement made in the lands 
now included in the United States. Dur- 
ing the period when Spain was estab- 
lishing an extensive Colonial Empire in 
the New World, Florida was claimed 
for Spain and St. Augustine was 
founded. In 1513 Ponce de Leon 
reached the coast of Florida and 
claimed the land, and in 1565 Menen- 
dez took possession of Florida for Spain 
and founded St. Augustine. (In 1564 a 
Huguenot settlement was made at Fort 
Caroline on the St. Johns River, but 
this settlement was destroyed by Me- 
nendez.) Florida was held by the Span- 
ish for two hundred years, when it was 
exchanged with England for Havana. 
During that period St. Augustine was 
the seat of the Spanish Royal Governor 
of East Florida, and a large body of 
soldiers was garrisoned in the town. It 
was also the center of Franciscan Mis- 
sionary activity in the Province (and 
beyond) . St. Augustine was the eastern 
terminal of the Camino Real (King’s 
Road) , the main route from St. Augus- 
tine to Pensacola, to Texas, and to Mex- 
ico City. This road‘ served both trade 
and conquest. The settlement slowly de- 
veloped about these activities. 

In 1763 when Florida was exchanged 
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for Havana, St. Augustine was a well- 
fortified town with a population of 
5'700; 2500 of whom were soldiers. But 
when the English occupied St. Augus- 
tine there was a great exodus of Spanish 
and of Catholics. During the English 
occupation St. Augustine was also the 
seat of the English Colonial Governor — 
of East Florida. ‘The English made 
roads and encouraged agriculture. In- 
digo was extensively cultivated. The 
military garrison was quite large, and 
during the American Revolution St. 
Augustine served as a base of opera- 
tions. 

In 1783 Florida was exchanged with 
Spain for the Bahamas, and the English 
Colonists left the Province for the Ba- 
hamas, Jamaica, and the United States. 
In 1821 Florida was purchased from 
Spain by the United States. 

Until many of its early buildings had 
been destroyed by fire and moderniza- 
tion had made its impression, St. Au- 
gustine retained the atmosphere of its 
earlier days. Not a few of the buildings 
which have disappeared were of perma- 
nent construction, and were predomi- 
nantly Spanish in character. An his- 
torical survey of the locality is now 
being made. From the results of this 
study, buildings and streets will be se- 
lected for restoration which will illus- 
trate the several historical periods 
through which the city has passed. 
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When Menendez landed he found 
Indians living in a village which was 
probably upon a site now included 
within the city limits of St. Augustine. 
These Indians lived in close contact 
with the Spanish Colonists until the 
English came. The historical survey 


will include a study of the Indians of - 


the locality. | 
_ The project is directed by the Na- 
tional Committee for the Preservation 
and Restoration of Historic St. Augus- 
- tine. Dr. John C. Merriam, President of 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, is 
serving as temporary Chairman of this 
Committee. A research unit, which is 
directed by Dr. Verne Chatelain of the 
Staff of Carnegie Institution, is now 
making a survey of the history of the 
locality and preparing plans for the 
work of restoration. 

Data for the survey of the medical 
history of St. Augustine are being col- 
lected and arranged by a Committee 
from the St. Johns County Medical So- 
ciety. A.search is being made for data 
which relate to the following phases of 
the medical history of the locality: ‘The 
Indian concept of medicine at the time 
Menendez landed; the effect of contact 
with the Colonists upon the health of 
the Indians; medical problems, meth- 
ods and facilities during the first Span- 


ish occupation, the English occupation, 
the second Spanish occupation, and the 
period which followed the purchase of 
Florida by the United States, 

The sites of three early hospitals 
have been located, and one of these hos. 
pitals will no doubt be included in the 
buildings selected for restoration. It js 
planned to utilize space in the restored 
hospital for a medical museum. The 
exhibits will include specimens of crude 
drugs in use in the locality, reproduc. 
tions of early surgical instruments and 
surgical materials, old medical texts and 
references, reproductions of old prints 
of medical subjects, human bones exea- 
vated in the locality which show patho- 
logic change, prints from x-ray studies 
of bones excavated in the locality. 

Because the early history of St. Av- 
gustine was largely military and because 
during the first Spanish occupation the 
work of the Catholic missionaries was 
an intimate part of the activities of the 
Colonists, it is believed that it will be 
found that the medical facilities of the 
Colonists during these periods were 
largely supplied by the military gart- 
sons and by the Catholic mission. 

JOHN SPENCER, M.D. 
Chairman, Committee for Medical Hws- 
tory, St. Johns County Medical Soc 
ety, St. Augustine, Fla. 
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Dr. Bopo Otro AND THE MEDICAL BACK- 
GROUND OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
By James E. Gibson, m.p. Springfield, Ill., 
Charles C. Thomas, 1927. 


Although a great deal has been pub- 
lished concerning the physicians and 
surgeons of the American Army during 
the Revolution there are many obscure 
affairs in the history of the army medical 
service which are not yet thoroughly un- 
derstood. The plan adopted when it was 
first organized was so complicated that it 
was bound to give rise to questions of 
superiority of authority; the all-important 
matter of providing medical supplies was 
placed in the hands of the very imper- 
fectly organized quartermaster and com- 
missary departments, which were neces- 
sarily staffed by untrained and in many 
instances very incompetent officers. Very 
shortly after its organization the depart- 
ment was deprived of its chief, Dr. Ben- 
jamin Church, the first Director General, 
who was convicted of high treason. On 
his immediate successor, Dr. John Mor- 
gan, fell the burden of bringing order and 
due subordination among the officers of 
the department, of establishing hospitals, 
procuring the necessary supplies for them 
and for the surgeons with troops, and ~ 
arranging for transportation of the 
wounded. One of his most difficult tasks 
was securing adequately trained medical 
officers and overcoming the jealousies and 
bickerings which frequently seriously in- 
terfered with the proper performance of 
their duties. 

Although Washington appreciated Dr. 
Morgan's efforts and gave him his whole- 
hearted support, Dr. Morgan’s deter- 
mination that the medical officers of the 
army, particularly the directors of the 
various departments, should recognize 
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his authority and thereby bring proper 
coordination and subordination into the 
department led to intriguing and con- 


$piracy against him which finally led to 


his dismissal by Congress without a hear- 
ing in January, 1777. Morgan was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. William Shippen, Jr., whom 
he accused of being the principal source 
of his troubles. Morgan and Benjamin 
Rush accused Shippen of mismanagement 
and fraud in his office. Shippen was tried | 
and acquitted by a courtmartial in 1780. 

Mr. Gibson’s book brings forward much 
hitherto unpublished material bearing on 
the parts played by Morgan, Shippen and 
Rush in these nasty affairs and also by 
many subordinate participants, Samuel 
Stringer, Jonathan Potts and others. It 
throws new light and fills gaps in our in- 
formation which will change many con- 
ceptions which have prevailed regarding 
the controversy and the personalities in- 
volved. The opening chapters of the book 
deal with the German ancestry of Dr. 
Bodo Otto, who were foresters and minor 
officials in Hanover. Bodo Otto started 
his medical career as apprentice to a 
surgeon. In 1755 he emigrated to America 
with his wiie and children. After his ar- 
rival in Philadelphia where he began 
practicing Otto issued a pamphlet in 
which he states his qualifications for prac- 
tice as follows: 


After the expiration of mine apprentice- 
ship, I have served as surgeon’s man under 
several masters abroad, and at Hamburg at- 
tended the Lazaretto, where there is a conflux 
of both internal and external ailments. And 
having afterwards, at the University of Got- 
tingen, frequented the physical, anatomical 
and botanical lectures of two eminent pro- 
fessors, I was at Luneberg received a member 
of the College of Surgeons, and had the care 
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of the prisoners in the fortress, and the In- 
valids quartered in the town. 


After practicing for some years in Ger- 
mantown Dr. Otto moved down into the 
Cohansey district in New Jersey in 1760, 
but returned to Philadelphia about six 
years later, and removed again to Reading 
in 1773, where he took over the apothe- 
cary shop of Dr. Adam Kuhn, Sr., the 
father of Dr. Adam Kuhn, who was sub- 
sequently professor of chemistry in the 
medical school of the College of Phila- 
delphia. 

From the outbreak of the Revolution 


' Dr. Otto was active in the patriotic cause. 


He became a surgeon in the Continental 
Hospital and in that capacity was on active 
service throughout the war. Also in the 
service were his three sons, Bodo, Jr., 
Frederick and John Augustus Otto. Dur- 
ing the Shippen courtmartial Dr. Otto 
was hauled into the proceedings, Dr. Rush 
producing a statement from him in which 
Shippen was criticized. Shippen retaliated 
by averring that Rush had taken advan- 
tage of Otto’s lack of skill in the English 
language to write the letter for him and 
then get him to sign it. After the war 
Otto practiced for a while in Baltimore, 
then in Reading, Pennsylvania, where he 
died in 1787. 

It is impossible to review at length the 
large amount of original material which 
Mr. Gibson has unearthed bearing on the 
great trio, Morgan, Rush and Shippen. 
Ill-feeling prevailed among them prior 
to the Revolution, chiefly over the ques- 
tion of seniority between Morgan and 
Shippen in their professorships in the 
medical school at the College of Philadel- 
phia. Rush favored Shippen at that time 
and Mr. Gibson gives a most interesting 
letter written by Morgan to Rush in 
1769, in which he upbraids the latter 
with the utmost bitterness for giving 
recognition to Shippen’s attempt to estab- 
lish his priority in the founding of the 
medical school. 

Sad reading as is so much of this con- 
troversy nevertheless it is essential to the 
proper understanding of the three great 


men who were involved in it. Mr, Gip 
son’s book is a most important contriby. 
tion to not only the history of the medic} 
service in the Revolution but to the his 
tory of medical education in this country, 


PaTHOLOGY. By Edward B. Krumbhaar, yp 
Professor of Pathology, University of Penp. 
sylvania School of Medicine. Clio Medic. 

_N. Y., Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1934, 


_ It is generally conceded that it is harder 
to present a large subject in concise form 
than to write at length upon it. The series 
of “Clio Medica” of which the present vol. 
ume is one has provided nineteen volume 
of primers on varied subjects of medical 
history, written by recognized authorities 
under the editorial supervision of Dr. 
Krumbhaar, the author of this one. Dr. 
Krumbhaar’s profound knowledge of his 
subject, his teaching and editorial experi. 
ence (he has for many years edited The 
American Journal of the Medical Sé- 
ences) render him peculiarly qualified for 
his task and this little book is one of the 
best which has appeared in the series. 
The first two chapters cover the primi- 
tive, classical and medieval conceptions of 
disease, and the various theories of disease 
before the development of adequate anz- 
tomic knowledge based on human dissec- 
tions and post-mortem observations. Before 
the publication of the great work of Ves- 
lius, the Florentine surgeon Benivieni 
published a record of some twenty post 
mortem examinations, deliberately made 
for the purpose of ascertaining the caus 
of death, a work which won him the title 
of the father and founder of pathologic 
anatomy. During the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries Fernel, Coiter, Plater and 
others published reports of post-mortem 
findings but the first collection of sj 
tematized reports correlating clinical hit 
tories with the result of autopsy finding 
was the “Sepulchretum anatomicum sive 
anatomica practica” of Theophilus Bone: 
tus, which was published in 1679. Other 
works on pathologic anatomy ap 
from time to time but the next compre 
hensive book on the subject was Morgeg 
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ni’s “De sedibus et causis morborum per 
anatomen indigatis,” in 1761. Morgagni 
was the worthy successor of Vesalius, Real- 
dus Columbus, Fabricius ab Aquapen- 
dente and other famous men in the chair 
of anatomy at Padua. Some thirty years 
later Matthew Baillie, John Hunter's 
nephew, published in 1793 the first “sys- 
tematic text on pathological anatomy in 
any language.” We can imagine the inter- 
est which John Hunter took in the devel- 


opment of his nephew's work, which ap- 


ed in the year of his own death. 

Chapter v deals with the conceptions 
which prevailed on the tissue changes in 
disease before the development of cellular 
pathology. Bichat inaugurated the study 
of the tissues but he did not use the micro- 
scope in his researches. Dr. Krumbhaar 
describes the great work done by the group 
of famous French clinicians, Laénnec, 
Corvisart, Brettonneau and Louis, whose 
clinical researches were accompanied by 
thorough post-mortem studies. Meanwhile 
across the Channel Bright, Addison and 
Hodgkin were opening new paths in path- 
ology by a series of startling observations. 

There is no student of medical history 
whose curiosity has not been excited for 
an explanation of the complete ignoring 
of the microscope by truly great observers 
such as Bichat, Louis and others, in their 
researches in anatomy and pathology. The 
microscope and its revelations were used 
and known by Leuwenhoeck, Malpighi, 
Kircher and many others and it seems al- 
most incredible that it.was not really ap- 
plied to the study of normal and diseased 
tissues until the labors of Muller, Schwann 
and Schleiden developed the study of cel- 
lular pathology by its use towards the 
middle of the last century. Virchow, whom 
Krumbhaar terms “the greatest figure in 
pathology of all time,” established the 
study of cellular pathology as the funda- 
mental basis of pathology, and his great 
book on the subject marked a new epoch. 
Krumbhaar gives an adequate review of 
the work of his successors, Rokitansky, 
von Recklinghausen, Weigert, etc., and to 
the subsequent development of bacteriol- 
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ogy, the pathology of the ductless glands. 
The last chapter deals with special con- 
cepts of inflammation and cancer, subjects 
which are still to be threshed out. | 

The book is concluded by a valuable 
chronological list of pathologic milestones 
and an index of personal names and sub- 
jects. It contains many excellent illustra- 
tions. 


THE History OF THE ACUTE EXANTHEMATA. 
The Fitzpatrick Lectures for 1935 and 
1936, delivered before the Royal College 
of Physicians of London, by J. D. Rolles- 
ton, M.A., M.D., Medical. Superintendent, 

Western Fever Hospital, London. London, 
William Heineman, 1937. 


In these lectures the Author considers 
the history of smallpox, chicken-pox, scar- 
let fever, measles and German measles. It 
is now generally conceded that the Greek 
and Latin writers of antiquity did not dif- 
ferentiate the exanthemata as distinct dis- 
eases but considered them under the gen- 
eral heading of “fever” as manifestations 
of that condition arising spontaneously 
from obscure causes, such as miasmata or 
exhalations, and paying but little atten- 
tion to their contagiousness. In 1624 
Horst (Horstius) published a book in 
which he considered certain of the exan- 
themata as distinct entities, but the first 
author to make clear his belief in their 
specificity was Thomas Fuller in his “Ex- 
anthematologia,” published in 1730, in 
which he states that: ““The Pestilence can 
never breed the Small-Pox, nor the Small- 
Pox the Measles, nor they the Crystals or 
Chicken-Pox, any more than a Hen can 
breed a Duck, or a Wolf a Sheep, or a 
Thistle Figs, and consequently one Sort 
cannot be a Preservative against any other 
Sort.” From that time their definition as 
distinct. specific diseases was more and 
more generally recognized. Cullen in 
1784 stated that exanthemata, or eruptive 
fevers, ‘‘are in general such as do not arise 
but upon occasion of a specific contagion 
applied, which first produces fever, and 
afterwards an eruption upon the surface 
of the body, and which diseases for the 
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most part, affect persons but once in the 
course of their lives.” 

The Author discusses the various argu- 
ments as to whether the ancients de- 
scribed smallpox or not, quoting those of 
the leading authorities on either side, but 
evidently himself inclining to the nega- 
tive. He quotes Kubler as pointing out 
that Gregory of Tours, who was not a 
physician, described, in 580, an epidemic 
which from his description was evidently 


smallpox but that the first description of 


smallpox by a medical authority is that 
of Rhazes (860-932) . Continuing the sub- 
ject down to the twentieth century Dr. 
Rolleston presents a concise but excellent 
view of the introduction of inoculation 
and later of vaccination, with summaries 
of their effect on the incidence of the dis- 
ease throughout the world. 

The first undoubted description of 
chicken-pox was written by Ingrassias in 
1552. The etymology of the term is in- 
volved in obscurity. After the introduc- 
tion of inoculation for smallpox, and 
later when vaccination came into use, 
chicken-pox assumed a new prominence. 
As Dr. Rolleston states, it has recently 
come prominently to the fore because it 
is now known that it can cause death (he 
has himself seen five deaths from it) and 
because of the relationship which it is 
claimed exists between it and herpes zos- 
ter, and encephalitis. 

Rolleston refers to the curious error 
still prevalent among the laity of regard- 
ing scarlatina as a mild form of scarlet 
fever, attention to which was directed by 
Sir Thomas Watson many years ago. Scar- 
let fever was thoroughly studied by Trous- 
seau, Brettoneau and Willan, in the early 
years of the nineteenth century. Bright 
directed attention to scarlet fever as a 
cause of nephritis. Throughout most 
countries there seems to be a progressive 
decrease in the severity of scarlet fever. 
Rolleston gives due credit to the Dicks for 
their original work in its diagnosis and 
prevention. 

The lectures on measles and German 
measles conclude the series. The Author's 


legend that Columbus brought. bad 


delightful style and ability to. 
add greatly to the charm of this little yy. 
ume. The book contains many excellen 
portraits and is well indexed. 


Wuo GAVE THE Wortp Sypuitis? Tur Hy 
TIAN Mytu. By Richard C. Holcomb, uy, 
Capt. Med. Corps, U. S. Navy, retina 
With Introduction by C. S. Butler, a 
M.D., LL.D., Rear Admiral, Med. 
U. Navy. N. Frober Press, 193). 


Captain Richmond C. Holcomb hy 
long been known as a well-equipped and 
thorough investigator of the endemic dis 
eases of the West Indies and both he anj 
Rear Admiral Butler, well qualified by 
long residence in Haiti and study of th 
subject on the ground, who furnished a 
introduction to this book, are convinced 
opponents of the theory of the America 
origin of syphilis. 

Captain Holcomb has run down th 
source material on which the advocates of 
the American origin of the disease bax 
their theory and has shown that much mip 
conception has arisen from the repetition 
by modern writers of erroneous statements 
made by early authors and by erroneous 
translations or transcriptions of the earl 
est sources, particularly Riuz Dia & 
Isla, Oviedo and Las Casas. 

From the records of the first voyage of 
Columbus and his return to Spain we 
learn that he and his crews enjoyed a quite 
remarkable exemption from disease 
throughout. Columbus landed at Palos on 
March 15, 1493, and went overland to 
Barcelona to report directly to Ferdinand 
and Isabella his wonderful achievement 
He took with him six Indians, but none 
of his fellow voyagers. Columbus hai 
taken ten Indians on his return voyage, al 
men. One died on the voyage, one at 5¢ 
ville shortly after arriving in Spain ant 
one two years later. The remaining seven 
went back with Columbus on his second 
voyage. This disposes effectually of the 


women who were taken to Naples and 
there spread the disease. Again there wa 
no siege of Naples. According to Com 
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mines who accompanied Charles vi, the 
French army was welcomed by the in- 
habitants when he entered the town on 
February 22, 1495, having left Capua but 
four days previously. The French sol- 
diers who were left at Atella when Charles 
started on his homeward journey died of 
an epidemic of typhoid fever according 
to Sudhoff, certainly not of syphilis. 
Holcomb stresses the important bear- 
ing of the expulsion of the Jews from 


Spain in 1492 on the spread of epidemic - 


disease, plague, typhoid and typhus fever. 
Wherever these miserable refugees went 
there were epidemics of disease. The great 
expulsion was well under way before 
Columbus started on his first voyage. 

The book of Ruiz Diaz de Isla was first 
printed in 1539. Its author was a surgeon, 
not a physician. He had had vast experi- 
ence in the treatment of leprosy and the 
disease known to the Spaniards as bubas. 
One of the most interesting chapters in 
his work is that in which he deals with the 
use of guiacum, or Holy Wood, as a 
specific remedy in the treatment of syph- 
ilis. Guiacum was native in Porto Rico 
and Haiti and Ruiz says that as the disease 
originated there as a punishment for sin, 
so Divine Providence had provided the 
remedy in this native plant. Holcomb 
quotes many enthusiastic encomiums on 
its virtues, even as late as Boerhaave, who 
thought it reached places in the body un- 
attainable by mercury. It is on the value 
of guiacum in the cure of the disease that 
Ruiz chiefly bases his argument for its 
Haitian origin. He also used mercury in 
the treatment of syphilis and tells how 
much that mineral was used in the treat- 
ment of bubas, leprosy and certain other 
diseases before this disease was introduced 
from the New World. In other words to 
support his propaganda for the use of 
gulacum in syphilis Ruiz insists that its 
great value is proved by the fact that it 
was especially given to the inhabitants of 
the West Indies to combat this disease 
which hitherto prevailed only there. 

Although his book is frequently cited 
as supporting the “Haitian myth,” on 
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careful re-translation of the original edi- 
tion Holcomb finds nothing to support 
Ruiz’s assertion except this theory about 
guiacum. 

It is this book of Ruiz Diaz de Isla, 
a ‘Treatise against the Bubas or the Ser- 
pentine Disease of the Island of Espanola,” 
which may be regarded as the chief source 
of the opinions of most of those who 
hold to the American origin of syphilis. 
Captain Holcomb shows plainly how little 
basis there is in the work for such a view. 


VON DER FURTREFFLICHKEIT UND Nutz DER 
ANATOMY VON WILHELM FABRY VON HIL- 

DEN, GENANNT FAsricius HILDANUS, STADT- 
ARzT IN BERN VON 1615-1634. Leipzig, 
H. R. Sauerlander & Co., Aarau, 1937. 


Wilhelm Fabry von Hilden, known as 
the father of German surgery, was born 
at Hilden near Diisseldorf in 1560. He 
obtained his education in various places, 
spent three years in Geneva, practiced in 
Cologne, Diisseldorf and Hilden, and 
finally became physician to the munici- 
pality of Bern, a position he held until 
his death in 1634. Trained like Ambroise 
Paré as a barber-surgeon, he rose like the 


former to the rank of a real surgical leader. © 


He was in certain ways progressive as for, 
example in his attack with his friend 
Wierus on witchcraft and torture, but he 
was reactionary in his attitude toward the 
iatrochemists of the Paracelsian school. 
Nor did he fully sympathize with Vesalius 
in the latter’s denial of the complete 
validity of Galen’s anatomy. 

The present work is printed in German 
type and retains the racy language and 
the seventeenth century spelling of the 
original Bernese manuscript. Hildanus 
deals with the importance of anatomy for 
the surgeon, especially for the lithotomist 
and herniotomist, with obstetrics and 


many other subjects. Although he has re- - 


spect for midwives as individuals, he 
scorns their ignorance. The reviewer 
found most interesting Hildanus’ de- 
scription of several cases of mineral pois- 
oning. The accounts are so graphic that 
as a rule the diagnosis is easily made. 
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Hildanus places the blame for these 
deaths, and apparently with justice, upon 
the arrogant “chymists’ whom he de- 
spises. Many anatomic features are ex- 
plained by Hildanus on naive teleologic 
grounds: for instance the ears are always 
open and have no covering like the eyes 


—why is this? Because potentates, offi- 
_. Cials and in general every Christian should 


\ 


at all times be ready and eager to hear 


the complaints, wailings and moanings of 


his fellowmen so that he may in accord- 
ance with his ability be able to help them. 
The ears are made of cartilage because 
if they were soft they would fall over; if 
they were hard they would break. There 
is much sound reasoning in the book 
however and the Swiss Society for the 


History of Medicine and of Natural Sci- 


ences deserves credit for printing the 
manuscript. 
Davin RIESMAN 


Diz ENTWICKLUNG DER WUNDBEHANDLUNG 
VON DER MITTE DEs 18. BIS ZUR MITTE DES 

¢ 19. JAHRHUNDERTS. By Dr. Friedrich Gri- 
bel, Berlin, Dr. Emil Ebering, 1936. 


This little work deals with the evolu- 
tion of the treatment of wounds, par- 


ticularly war wounds, from the middle of 
the eighteenth to the middle of the nine- 
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teenth century. Great delay and unghie 
ful treatment characterized the wary geal 
Frederick the Great; balsams, salves ana 
plasters infected the wounds or sealed 
existing infection. Johann Goercke wu 
the first to introduce mobile lazarets ana 
to inaugurate the practice of rapid trans 
port of the wounded to the hinterland 
The greatest innovator was Baron 
who insisted that within twenty-fou 
hours every wounded man had to te 
brought to the dressing station. His gm 
gical skill (he was able to exarticulate 
hip joint in four minutes and the shoulder 
joint, exclusive of ligation, in seventemmem 
seconds) probably led him to resort (am 
needless amputations. In the battle opus 
Borodino he accomplished two hundreias 
amputations in twenty-four hours. It wa 
Larrey who observed that maggots pitas 
moted suppuration and granulation ania 
expulsion of necrotic material. He was ida 
in charge at the battle of Leipzig, at whidiam 
the sanitary service of all engaged nation 
broke down completely. Stromeyer’ ania 
Pirogoff are two others whose contribivas 
tions stand out in the history of militaiyag 
surgery. Pirogoff especially made great 
advances in the treatment of wounds dates 
ing the Crimean war. f 
Davip RIESMAN 
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